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The following sketch was originally intended for in- 
sertion among the notes to the sermons of Tholuck^ and 
therefore its analysis of his character was designed more 
particularly to exhibit his qualifications as a preacher. 
It is inserted as a separate article, because its length 
would have increased the notes to a disproportionate 
bulk. Many of the statements which its gives are 
translated from the Supplement to the Conversations- 
Lexicon der neuesten Zeit und Literatur, vol. IV. pp. 
625-628. Leipsic, 1834. Though the article on Tholuck 
in that Lexicon was written by his opposers, and was 
designed to produce an unfavourable impression concern- 
ing him, it may still be relied on as accurate in its 
general statement of facts, many of them having been 
furnished for the Lexicon by Tholuck himself. Other 
facts, detailed in the ensuing sketch, were gleaned from 
the letters and journals of American divines, who have 
enjoyed the acquaintance of Prof. Tholuck. 

Frederic Augustus Gottreu Tholuck was bom at 
Breslau, the capital of Silesia, on the 30th of March, 
1799. It was early intended that he should follow the 
occupation of his father, which was that of a goldsmith. 
He accordingly left school in his twelfth year, and en- 
tered upon his apprenticeship. He had such an aver- 
sion to his employment however, that he soon returned 
to the Gymnasium, and in 1816 entered the University 
at Breslau. He was now seventeen years of age, and 
as yet had acquired no predilection for any particular 
course of study. But in a short time he formed a 
strong attachment to oriental literature, and made ap- 
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plication to Kosegarten, Professor at Griefswalde, a 
pupil of De Sacy, and one of the first oriental scholars 
in Germany, for means to prosecute his stadies in this 
department. Before he had been three months at the 
University, he resolved to solicit the patronage of the 
celebrated orientalist, the prelate Von Dietz, formerly 
the Prussian ambassador at Constantinople. Having 
received recommendations from the philologist Schneider, 
and from other literary men at Breslau, he set out for Berlin, 
and found in Dietz a much more cordial welcome than 
he had expected. The prelate adopted him as his foSter- 
son, and promised to afford him the means of travelling 
in the East at some future day. After the lapse of 
three months, however, this benefactor of Tholuck de- 
ceased, but Tholuck was not deprived of the means of 
pursuing his favourite study. He had become known 
as a promising orientalist to many who cheerfully lent 
him their aid ; and through the instrumentality of the 
minister Yon Altenstein, he was endowed with a con- 
siderable stipend, which enabled him to continue his 
oriental studies. He availed himself chiefly of the in«> 
structions of Ideler and Wilken. 

In a paragraph which Tholuck prefixed to the English 
translation of his Comm. on the Rom., he says, " Even 
in early boyhood infidelity had forced its way into my 
heart, and at the age of twelve I was wont to scoff at 
Christianity and its truths. Hard has been the strug* 
gle which I have come through, before attaining ta 
assurance of that faith, in which I am now blessed I 
prove, however, in myself, and acknowledge it with 
praise to the Almighty, that the longer I live, the more 
does serious study, combined with the experiences of 
life^ help me to recognise in the Christian doctrine an 
inexhaustible fountain of true knowledge, and serve to 
strengthen the conviction, that all the wisdom of this 
world is but folly when compared with the glorious 
Gospel of Jesus Christ." Edin. Bib. Cab. No. V. p. 14, 
Pref. During the whole period of his residence at the 
Gymnasium he was decided in his infidelity, and for 
the theme of the oration which he delivered on leaving 
that institution, he chose, The superiority of Moham* 
4 
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medanism to Christianity. It was not nntil the last 
year of his university life, that his theological views 
became more consistent and rational. An intimate ac- 
quaintance with Professor Neander of Berlin was highly 
serviceable to his religious character. He was also pe- 
culiarly indebted to the faithful religious counsels of 
Baron Vou Cott^witz, a very pious Lutheran, still liv- 
ing at an advanced age in Berlin. Tholuck himself frc* 
quently refers to this man as his spiritual father. 

Immediately after completing his three years' course 
at the University, Tholuck became one of the private 
teachers at Berlin. In 1819 DeWette, having written 
a letter of condolence to the mother of Sands, the young 
theological student who murdered Kotzebue, (see Cons. 
Lex. Art. Sands,) was peremptorily dismissed from his 
Professorship at Berlin ; and Tholuck having early be- 
come a favourite with the Prussian Government, was 
appointed his successor. He had, however, only the 
title of Professor Extraordinarius. At the time of his 
promotion to this elevated chair, he was only twenty 
years of age. Succeeding, at so early a period of life, so 
distinguished a Professor as De Wette, he was obliged 
to withdraw his attention in some degree from his ori- 
ental studies, and direct them more particularly to 
theological. He applied himself with great zeal and as- 
siduity to the defence of evangelical religion ; and his 
efforts secured the warm approbation of the King and 
]VIinistry of Prussia, and soon elevated him to the sta- 
tion of a leader in the orthodox party. The honours 
which he received immediately after the change in his 
religious views and character, have induced his enemies 
to ascribe this change to his desire of procuring tlie 
patronage of the Qtjvemment, and becoming the head 
o^ what they are pleased to call the fanatics and piet- 
ists. 

The mental precocity of Tholuck was nearly equal to 
that of Gesenius^ who published his invaluable Hebrew 
Lexicon at the age of twenty- three, his larger Hebrew 
Grammar at twenty-seven, and his celebrated Com- 
mentary on Isaiah at thirty-one. Tholuck was but 
twenty-two years old when he published his Plints 
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for the Study of the Old Testament (Rvo. 1821), ancT 
also his Ssufismus, or Pantheistic Theology of the Per- 
sians (8vo. J 821), a work which, together with his 
other productions in oriental literature, has been highly 
extolled even by his opposers ; see Cons. Lex. Art. 
Thol., and All. Literatur-Zeit., 1825. He was but 
twenty-three years of age, when he published his 
Treatise on the Nature and Moral Influence of Heathen- 
ism ; an article which Gesenius pronounced the ablest 
which he had ever seen on the subject. This article 
was translated by Prof. Emerson of Andover, and pub- 
lished in the Bib. Repository, vol. II. pp. 80-124, 
246-290, 441-499. He was but twenty-five years of 
age, when he published his Comment, on the Romans ; 
which has passed through three editions in Germany, 
and has been translated into English, in the Edin. Bib, 
Cabinet. De Wette, though far from evangelical' in 
his sentiments, has pronounced this Commentary supe- 
rior to any that had preceded it on the same Epistle. 
Tholuck was but twenty-six years of age when he pub- 
lished the following works ; a separate Translation of 
the Epistle to the Romans, which has been carried 
through two editions in Germany (8vo. 1825 and 1831) ; 
an Anthology of the Oriental Mystic Poems, with an 
Introduction on the Mystics generally and the Eastern 
in particular, (8vo. 1825) ; and an article on Sin and 
the Redeemer, or the conversion of a Sceptic, which has 
passed through four editions in Germany, and part of 
which was translated by Mr. Nast, for the Bib. Kepos. 
vol. VIII. pp. 308-341. In t?ie succeeding year, 1826, 
he published a work on the Speculations of the later 
Orientalists respecting the 4octrine of the Trinity. . 

In the year 1825, Tholuck took a journey to England 
and Holland. He visited England again in 1835. His 
first journey was taken for the purpose of literary im- 
provement, and especially of extending his acquiaintance 
with the oriental writings. His expenses were defray- 
ed by the Prussian Government, with whom he still 
continues to be a favourite. While in England, he ex- 
pressed, as every sincere and honest Christian would be 
inclined to do, his grief at the looseness of German 
6 
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theology. Some of his remarks, pariicularh^ those made 
in speeches before the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
were reported in Germany, were distorted and exagger- 
ated by the Rationalists, and thus excited great, but 
unmerited indignation against him. His opposers have 
not yet forgotten nor forgiven*these remarks. 

While he was on his foreign tour, he was attacked 
with a severe illness, and was obliged to return, earlier 
than he had intended, to his native land. Dr. Knapp, 
Professor Ordinarius of Theology at Halle, having died 
in 1825, Tholuck was appointed in 1826, when but 
twenty-seven years of age, the successor of that dis- 
tinguished theologian. His appointment was violently 
opposed by the Kationahsts at Halle, who constitute 
decidedly the most numerous as well as the strongest 
party at that seat of learning. They denounced him as 
a fanatic, accused him afresh of having pre-condemned 
them in a foreign land, and they endeavoured by va- 
rious means to prevent his acceptance of the appoint- 
ment. He did accept, however, and mitigated for a 
time their hostility by his amiable spirit and deport- 
mtent, and his exhibition of extensive and various learn- 
ing. 

In 1827, the year after his appointment to the theo- 
logical chair of Dr. Knapp, the chair which he still re- 
tains, he published his Commentary on the Gospel of 
John, which has passed through five editions in Ger- 
many, and been translated mto our own lang-uage. 
Having suffered for a long time and very severely from 
disease, he was appointed in the spring of 1828 Chap- 
lain of the Prussian embassy at Rome. He accepted 
the appointment, and spent a year in Italy with decid- 
ed benefit to his health. The intellectual pleasure, as 
well as profit, which he must have received in the lib- 
rary of the Vatican, will be appreciated by all who con- 
sider the richness of that library in foreign manuscripts, 
and Tholuck's familiarity with foreign languages. 

While a private teacher and a professor at Berlin, 
Tholuck had the title of Licentiate of Theology. When 
he removed to Halle, the University of Berlin conferred 
on him the degree of Doctor of Theology. When he ac- 
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cepted hk chaplaincy, he applied for ordination at Merae* 
biug> and received it without a previous examination. 
This examination is customarily omitted at the ordination 
of Doctors in Theology. In 1830 he was appointed 
Gourt-Preacher at Dresden. This invitation he declin- 
ed, and immediately afterwards received from the Go- 
yemment the honorary title of Consistorialrath, Coun- 
sellor or Assessor of the Consistory. This is now his 
proper style of address. It is somewhat higher than 
the doctorate of divinity among us. Only one eccle- 
siastical honour, that of Oberconsistorialrath, is higher 
than this in Germany. Bibl. Rep. vol. I. pp. 413^ 
414. 

In 1829 he published a Tolume of sermons, which 
were preached at Berlin, Rome, London, and Halle. 
This is, strictly speaking, his first volume of sermons, 
though that published in 1834 is marked the fijrst, front 
its relation to the subsequent series. In 1830, soon 
after his return from Italy, he became involved in a 
very serious altercation with the Rationalists at Halle» 
a slight allusion to which is found in Bib. Rep., vol. I. 
p. 29. The circumstances of the case are the following. 
Ludwick Yon Gerlack, then associate Judge at Halle, 
but now supreme Judge, a contributor to Hengstenberg's 
Evangelical Church Journal, exposed in that periodical 
the impious manner in which Gesenius and Wegschei- 
der. Professors at Halle, ridiculed certain portions of 
Scripture, and slandered the sacred penmen. He sus- 
tained his charges by quotations from notes taken by 
the students of the University. It was thought to be 
an outrage upon the rights of the professors, and upon 
the character of the students, thus to publish abstracts of 
lectures, which were not intended for the public eye, 
and which could not bo fairly exhibited in such a shape; 
and above all, to publish them for the purpose ^' of accus- 
ing these esteemed and distinguished men, of hetero- 
doxy," and of exciting against them the hostile feeling 
of the Government. The professors resented, as an in- 
fringement of their privileges, the attempt to make 
them responsible to the public, and obnoxious to the 
ministry, for the remarks which they might make at a 
8 
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prirate lecture ; and the students not only sympathized 
with the professors, but felt that an imputation was 
cast upon their own honour. 

Tholuck had not approved of Von Gerlack's article, 
had even attempted to dissuade him from the publica- 
tion of it, yet he was suspected of having instigated 
the whole exposure. So great was the consequent ex- 
citement against him, that his life was endangered, and 
he was obliged to have a military guard when he visit- 
ed the Ministry. His opposers now say, with the cool- 
ness of true Rationalists, that ^' as he was known to be 
one of the leaders of that fanatical party who support 
the Church Journal, and as he was then resident at 
Halle, it was natural that he should be suspected of an 
agency in this attack upon his colleagues, and that he 
should be thereby exposed to the first out-breaking of 
the merited indignation, which was felt by the youth 
then pursuing their studies at Halle, and feeling them- 
selves calumniated in the offensive article. On a closer 
examination, however, it appeared that Tholuck was 
free from participating in that accusation of heterodoxy, 
and that he had not recommended the interposition of 
the Government against the Rationalist teachers. But 
as he agreed, in substance, with the dogmatic principles 
of the Evangelical party, the indignation and the 
literary attacks of the free- thinking theologians were 
aimed against him in an especial manner. Among 
these attacks, by far the most severe was doubtless that 
which came from Charles Frederick Augustus Fritzsche, 
of Rostock ; for while all others contenaed against Tho- 
luck's dogmatic principles, this writer accused him of 
the rudest ignorance conceniing the laws of language 
and of interpretation.*' " Fritzsche came forward with 
a work called * A Review of the merits of Mr. Tholuck 
as an Interpreter,' (Halle, 1831). In this work he 
showed, by a long catalogue of examples from Tholuck's 
exegetical writings, that he committed every moment 
mistakes, (to irritate Tholuck he called them blunders), 
of the gravest character, against the canons of language 
.and of interpretation ; that he did not know how to 
place the accent aright, but offended in this respect 

9 
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against the forms of speech and against syntax ; that 
be coined words in a mode which usage did not justify ; 
that he gave definitions, which are not and cannot be 
sanctioned ; that he fell into the most incredible errors 
in apprehending the meaning of the original, ^g.** 
'^ Against these criticisms, expressed in so cutting a 
manner, Tholuck endeavoured to defend himself in his 
^ Contributions to the Interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament, together with a Review of the Criticism upon 
my Comm. on the Rom., by Dr. Fritzsche,' (Halle, 
1832). He was far, however, from being successful 
in exculpating himself from all the errors charged 
against him ; on the contrary, he emboldened Fritzsche 
to publish a new work. Preliminaries, &c." (Halle, 
J 832), in which the same errors were forcibly parti- 
cularized, and new errors added. Against this work 
Tholuck endeavoured to defend himself again, in his 
'One sober word more,' &c. (Halle, 1832) ; but he could 
not entirely wash away the stain which was fastened 
upon hira." " This contest between Fritzsche and Tho- 
luck was on subjects purely philological. It is, however, 
to be regarded as an important part of the contest be- 
tween Rationalism and Super-naturalism ; inasmuch 
as the combatants belonged to the two opposing parties^ 
and the spirit of party manifestly contributed to make 
the contest more bitter and violent, than it could have 
been made by mere philological differences. It derived 
interest, also, from its operation upon the general con- 
troversy between the two parties, for it had a close 
connection w^ith the literary character of one of the 
chief men among the super-naturalists, one upon whom 
the influence of those men in the province of letters 
essentially depended. Previously to this, Tholuck had 
been universally acknowledged to be a man of profound 
learning, particularly in the department of oriental 
literature ; his exegetical labours had, therefore^ no 
small influence in favour of his theological opinions ; and 
he was the pride and the bulwark of his pajty." 
" Though it may be regarded by the rationalists as a 
fortunate event, that their most influential opponent 
was thus divested of his false show of learning, yet still 
10 
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this kind of literary warfare, this feult-finding (splitter- 
richterliche) dispute on words, these despicable re- 
proaches for blunders in language, must be regarded as 
a proof of a base spirit in our learned community." Cons. 
Lex. Arts. Tboluck, aud Rationalism and Super-natu- 
ralism ; vol. IV. pp. 626-7, and vol. III. pp. 693-4. 
That the animadversions of Fritzsche, and more recent- 
ly of Strauss, upon Tholuck's literary character, were not 
entirely unjust, is admitted by many of Tholuck's 
friends ; and the influence of them is said to have been 
decidedly beneficial both to his habits of investigation 
and bis style of writing. But that these attacks were 
so ruinous to his reputation, as the preceding narrative 
of the Rationalists would indicate, is not pretended 
now even by his enemies. They are obliged to concede, 
that the censures heaped upon him were too unqualified 
and indiscriminate, that his inaccuracies were by no 
means so gross, nor his faults of style so censurable, as 
was pretended : see even the Cons. Lex. vol. IV. p. 
628. The replies of Tholuck, which are mentioned so 
disparagingly above, are said by many to be among his 
happiest efforts. They convict his reviewer of greater 
inaccuracies than were charged upon himself. His de- 
portment, through the whole conflict, was truly Chris» 
tian and noble. He considered himself as attacked not 
by Fritzsche alone, but by the great body of the ration- 
alists. They instigated Fritzsche to his merciless criti- 
cism ; men, of whom we should little suspect such dis- 
honourable conduct, furnished him with materials for his 
censure; and his condemnatory works may be consi- 
dered the joint effort of those most interested in Tholuck's 
downfall ; and yet the effort was, as the candid now 
confess, unsuccessful. It may also be remarked, that 
there were feelings of personal ill-will which instigated 
Fritzsche to his encounter with Tholuck. He is of 
about the same age with his antagonist, like him is the 
author of several commentaries on the sacred books ; but 
instead of being, as his father was before him, in a 
Theological Professorship at Halle, he is Professor of 
Theology at Rostock, the smallest of the German Uni- 
versities. He formerly held the same Professorship at 

II 
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Leipsic. The father, Christian Frederic Fritzsche, 1>. !>. 
was a decided rationalist, and his spirit reappears in his 
son. 

In 1830, Th cluck established a periodical paper, 
called the Literary Advertiser, for Christian theology 
and general intelligence. It is a single sheet, 4to. and 
was issued at the rate of eighty numbers a-year. The 
greater part of its articles are said to be from his own 
pen. He is about to publish a collection of essays from 
this paper, in a separate volume ; to which he designs 
to append some articles never before given to the pub- 
lic. From this periodical there have been translated into 
English, an article on the present state of Theological 
Literature and Education in Italy, Bib. Bepos. vol. I. 
pp. 177 — 18G, and II. pp. 394 — 405 ; an article on th© 
Lexicography of the New Testament, Bib. Repos, 
vol. I. pp. 552 — 568 ; an article on the Hypothesis of 
the Egyptian or Indian Origin of the name Jehovah, 
Bib. Repos. vol. IV. pp. 89 — 108 ; and an article on 
the merits of Calvin as an Interpreter, Bib. Repos. 
vol. II. pp. 541 — ^68. The first two articles were tran- 
slated by Prof. Robinson of New York, the last one by 
Prof. Woods of Bangor, and all of them were written 
by Prof. Tholuck. The establishment of the Literary 
Advertiser originated from no want of friendship for 
Hengstenberg ; for Tholuck still contributes to the pages 
of the Church Journal, and Hengstenberg contributes 
to the Advertiser. The two editors are personal friends, 
though Tholuck is not so violent and caustic as Heng- 
stenberg, but occupies a middle ground between him 
on the one side, and Neander on the other, being more 
tolerant than the former, less accommodating than the 
latter. His opposers, speaking of his relation to the 
two periodicals, say, not in all respects with perfect 
correctness, that " Tholuck ifi his dogmatical system is 
more liberal and stands more upon speculative ground, 
than that rigorous portion of the evangelical party 
which is represented in Hengstenberg. He does not 
sanction the dogmatic exclusiveness of the last named 
writer, and that fanatical system of persecution and im- 
peachment for heterodoxy, which is founded on such 
12 
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^xclusiveness. Since the catastrophe at Halle he seems 
to have freed himself from his earlier connection with 
the Chtireh Journal, and has established a theok)gical 
paper of his own ; which preserves more of a scientiiic 
character than Hengstenberg's, and during the most 
violent party-contests has preserved a commendable 
moderation." Gon. Lex. vol. IV. p. 627. 

In 1833, Tholuck edited Calvin's Commentary on the 
New Testament, 6 vols. 8vo. In the same year he also 
published his Commentary on Christ's Sermon on the 
Mount. Part of this Commentary, that on the 5th of 
Matthew, was translated into English for the Edin- 
burgh Bib. Cabinet, No. VI. ; and part also, that on 
the Lord's Prayer, was translated by Prof. Torrey of 
Burlington for the Bib. Repos. vol. V. pp. 190 — 238, 
arid vol. VI. pp. 187—207. The following extract 
from a letter of Tholuck to Rev. R. Menzies, of Scot- 
land, will present the view which our author entertains 
of tbis Commentary, in comparison with his Commen- 
tary on the Romans : *^ I wish especially to remark, 
that the work (on the Romans) is to be regarded as the 
production of an earlier period of my life, and as having 
been intended for a particular purpose. I composed it 
in my twenty-fifth year, with the special yiew of com- 
mending to the hearts of my countrymen the doctrine 
of justification by faith, which at the time I perceived 
to be greatly misunderstood. Other points are hence 
laboured with less care ; and at this time (1833) I be- 
lieve that on the 9th chapter I should be able to give 
some more profound views. Accordingly, it by no means 
presents what I now^ consider as the beau ideal of a 
theological commentary. I am occupied at present 
writh the publication of an extensive commentary upon 
the Sermon on the Mount ; and it is to this I must re- 
fer, if your countr3nnen should wish a more mature 
work from my pen. It contains many expositions of 
the doctrines, and might serve to render the dogmatical 
part of our theology more accessible to English divines. 
At the same time I am persuaded, that none of them 
would there meet with any thing at all contrary to the 

13 
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pure orthodoxy of yonr church." Edin. Bib. Cab. 
face to the Com. on Rom. pp. 13, 14. 

In 1835, Tholuck published a Comment on the Ibh 
fluence of the Greek Philosophy upon the Theology of 
the Mohammedans and the Jews ; in 1836, his Cooa- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Hebrew* ; in 18^, hm 
Treatise on the Credibility of the Evangelical HistoBy^ 
with his reply to Dr. D. Strauss's Leben Jesu ; and in 
the four years, 1834-5-7-8, he published four volumes 
of sermons, each containing about 200 pages, 12moi 
They have recently been published in a new edition 6f 
2 vols. pp. 366 and 429. His contributions to the 
German periodicals have been numerous and important- 
Those published in the Studien und Kritiken are, one 
on the Want of Agreement among the Interpreters of 
the New Testament, vol. V. No. 2, a tran8lation_^ 
which by Prof. Robinson is in Bib. Rcpos. y<A. IIL 
pp. 684—707 ; one on the Sin against the Holy Ghoai, 
vol. IX. No. 2 ; and one on the Study of Paul's Epia- 
ties, vol. VIII. No. 2. He is at this time en^ged m a 
laboured revision of bis Commentary on the Komans^ 
and when we consider the great advantages which he 
enjoys for improving his preceding editions, we may 
reasonably expect that this Commentary will suipass 
in interest either of his others. 

Notwithstanding the variety of Prof. Tholuck s pub- 
lications, his labours have not been confined to the 
study. When at Berlin, he established at *i« o^ 
house a religious conference, chiefly for the benefit of 
the pious students of the University. It was held 
every week, and its exercises were prayer, sin^ng, the 
reading of the Scriptures or of a sermon, famihar con- 
versation on doctrinal or practical theology, and some^ 
times a direct religious address. This conference is 
stiU continued every Saturday evening. ^ It is the more 
worthy of notice, because meetings of this character are 
generally subjects of ridicule among the Germans ; and 
besides, are often regarded with suspicion, have some- 
times indeed been expressly prohibited by t^« Cb^en^ 
ment. Since Tholuck has been at Halle, he has Held 
similar meetings at his house once or twice a-week. 
14 
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He also condncts a missionary meeting every montb, at 
^vv-hich he presents the latest inteUigence respecting 
American, English, and other missions. He labours 
miteh in preparation for this meeting, and imparts to it 
A Hydiy interest. This missionary spirit would not be 
mdeed particularly noticeable among American Chris- 
tiamBy but it is to be viewed in contrast with the preju- 
dices and the dormancy of even the evangelical party 
in his ovm land. Bead the description of the want of 
reUgious enterprise among German Christians, in Bib. 
Itepos. voL I. pp. 438---451. The German Professors 
ordinarily have little or no personal intercourse with 
their pupils, are often wholly unacquainted with them. 
The students are too numerous, and the Professors too 
much absorbed in study, to permit a great degree of 
social interview. Neander and Dr. F. Strauss at Ber- 
lin^ however, have laboured to exert a personal religious 
influence upon their scholars ; and Tholuck, as he has 
a very peculiar interest and tact in conversation, em- 
ploys his talent with fidelity. Prof. Sears, writing 
fipom Halle in 1834, says, '^ The uncommon pressure 
of Thi^uck's public labours leaves him no leisure time. 
But when he walks, which he does twice a-day, and an 
hour and a half at each time, he invites three or four 
students of similar religious character to accompany 
him. With these he converses in a manner best adapt- 
ed to win them to a religious life. With the serious he 
oomes directly to the point. With others he spreads 
his net wider; and through the medium of literary, 
philosophical, or theological discussion, conducted with 
vivacity and the utmost affection, he steals upon their 
hearts and holds them his captives. Another company 
are, for the same purpose, invited to his dinner table ; 
and thus daily he spends several hours, as a friend, pa- 
tron, and pastor to the more hopeful among his pupils. 
If they are indigent, he remits their tuition ; and if he 
publishes a sermon or a pamphlet, the profit goes to 
them. His extensive and choice library is always at 
iheir service." 

in addition to the personal influence which Tholuck 
exerts upon bis pupilsi he conducts an extensive corres- 
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pondence both with his own countrymen aaii with fo- 
reigners, and is distinguished for his attention to the 
literati who visit Halle from other lands, and particu* 
larly from England and America. The pious foreigner 
feels at home when with Tholuck; and nearly every- 
one, coming within the reach of his influence,' feels a 
strong attachment to him. " To the American Chris- 
tian," said Prof. Robinson in 1831, " who travels on 
this part of the continent, Tholuck is undoubtedly the 
most interesting person whose acquaintance he will 
make. He possesses a greater personal influence and 
reputation than any other theologian in Germany." 
Bib. Repos. vol. I. p. 29. His opposers ascribe his po- 
pularity to his extensive and intimate intercourse with 
foreigners, to the strong personal attachments which 
he has formed, and to his connections with a religious 
party ; as well as to what they are obliged to acknow- 
ledge, his superior talent in lecturing, and some consi- 
derable power in his writings. Cons. Lex. vol. IV. 
p. 627. 

It is worthy of remark, that notwithstanding Prof. 
Tholuck has for a long time given to the world two or 
three volumes a-year, some of them highly laboured; 
and, in connection with these efforts for the public, has 
delivered regular lectures at the University, sometimes - 
two or three lectures a- day ; has preached statedly once 
a- fortnight, and on frequent intermediate occasions ; has 
niaintained the responsible and onerous station of a 
leader in the evangelical party for the period of nearly 
twenty years, and is at the present time but just forty 
years old ; and notwithstanding he has combined witli 
all these labours a sedulous attention to the personal 
duties of a gentleman, a Christian, and a pastor, he has 
been afflicted during the whole period with feeble and 
precarious health, and has been reduced at times nearly 
to a state of blindness. Suffering under a broken con- 
stitution, he has been obliged, like Neander and Ileng" 
stenberg, to depend on rigid physical discipline for abi- 
lity to prosecute his studies. His person is slender, his 
temperament nervous, and his life is a perpetual conflict 
between mind and body. His appearance is at present 
16 
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that of a iaan prematurely grown old. It is to be ear- 
nestly hoped, that he may add another to the many 
illastrations of the remark, that men of the feeblest con- 
stitutions often accomplish the most, and live the longest. 
The philosophical opinions of Tholuck are peculiar ; 
more congenial however with the prevalent systems of 
his own countrymen, than with any other. He is a 
decided opponent of Locke, Reid, Stewart and Brown, 
of the whok ^' sensaal " system, so called, which prevails 
in Great Britain and America. He does not however 
entirely sympathize with either Kant^ Schellin^, Fichte 
or Hegel. He may be called perhaps an eclectic trans- 
cendentalist ; having a system of liis own, which is cull- 
ed from the various systems of what is termed the spiri- 
tual philosophy. We have understood that he finds no 
objection, in his speculations, to the new theory of ani- 
mal magnetism, but has avowed his belief in it, and 
defended some of its principles in bis lectures on theolo- 
gy. Hegel and Schleiermacher, and indeed many of 
his most distinguished countrymen, have avowed the 
same belief. The following note in HegeFs Encyclopae- 
die der Philosophic, pp. 591, 592, will indicate (so far 
as it is understood) the views which this prince of the 
transcendentalists entertains of Tholuck's philosophical 
tendencies. "The rich contributions which Tholuck 
has given us in his Anthology of the Oriental Mystics, 
from the poems of Dschelaleddin, and others, were pro- 
duced with views like those which we have here pre- 
sented. In his introduction, Tholuck shows what a 
thorough comprehension he has of the mystic philoso- 
phy ; he there determines very accurately the character 
of the Eastern, and that of the Western and Christian 
writers, in reference to this system. Notwithstanding 
the dissimilarity of these classes, they have the common 
designation of mystics. The union of mysticism with 
what is denominated Pantheism includes, according to 
Tholuck, p. 33, that inward vitality of the mind and 
soul, which essentially consists in this, the annihilation 
of that external All, which is wont to be ascribed to 
Pantheism. In other places Tholuck acquiesces in the 
common but obscure representation of Pantheism. He 
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had DO interest in a fundamental discussion of the sub- 
ject, further than was necessary for ascertaining the feel- 
ing of the writer whom he quoted. He seems to be 
seized with a wonderful enthusiasm in behalf of a 
mystical philosophy, which is to be called, in the usual 
sense of the term, entirely pantheistic. But yet, when- 
ever he undertakes to philosophize, (p. 12, seq.), he 
does not go beyond the ordinary view taken bv the me- 
taphysical understanding, nor beyond its mdefinite 
forms of thought." 

In his theological speculations, as well as philosophical, 
Tholuck is independent and untrammelled. It needs 
not to be stated that the spirit of his theology is emi- 
nently evangelical, and such as exposes him to the severe 
animadversions of the rationalists. They complain of 
his fanatical " mystical " pietism, as his great weakness. 
It must be remembered, however, that in his orthodoxy 
Tholuck is a German, and not a Briton, or of British 
descent. He makes no effort to regulate his creed by 
any of our formularies, but examines every doctrine for 
himself, as if he were the first man who had investigat- 
ed it. He adopts the prevalent continental view oithe 
Sabbath, and such a view of the nature and extent of 
inspiration as no evangelical Christain in America would 
approve : see Bib. Hepos. vol. VIII. p. 487. He is an 
admirer and eulogist of Calvin : Plato, Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas and Calvin are said to be his favourite 
authors; yet he sometimes expresses such feelings mu 
reference to the peculiarities of Calvinism, as can be 
palliated only on the ground of a mental structure and 
habits of association altogether peculiar. 

The believers in the final restoration of the lost have 
sometimes, in triumph, claimed Prof, Tholuck as an 
authority in their favour. They have rested their claim 
on the representations, which several of our evangelical 
writers have given, of Tholuck's belief on this smyect ; 
representations which have been misunderstood by some, 
and misinterpreted by more. In the first place, there 
canbe no doubt, that the whole spirit of Tholuck's theolo- 
gy is as dissonant from that of American universalists, 
as music from discord. In the second place, the ten« 
18 
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dency wbich his speculations may haye had, at a fonner 
period, toward the doctrine of the final restoration of all 
mankind, cannot be ascribed to them, in the same de- 
gree, at present. His mind was once fluctuating on the 
subject ; and the difference between a permanent con- 
viction that a doctrine is true, and a temporary inclina- 
tion toward the doctrine, is too obvious to be insisted on. 
In the third place, the notions which he may have enter- 
tained in sympathy with the doctrine of universal sal- 
vation, he never made prominent in his system ; never 
thrust them forward into a conspicuous place, nor even 
avowed them, except with the caution of one who knew 
the licentious influence which they might exert. An 
opinion, when entertained in the shape of a subordinate 
and incidental theory, is as different in its influence from 
that same opinion, when entertained in the shape of an 
essential and conspicuous doctrine, as the alcohol in 
bread is different in its effect from the alcohol in brandy. 
A man's physical system may be, on the whole, sound, 
though it be not free from some local disease in a foot or 
finger ; but his state is essentially different, when disease 
has infected the whole body, and finds no stamina in the 
system to counteract it. In the fourth place, Tholuck 
never adopted a " positive" belief in the doctrine of the 
final blessedness of all men. It was a tendency of mind to 
such a belief a wish, a hope that it might be confirmed 
by feet, rather than the " positive" belief itself. 

But, in the fifth place, the inclination of Tholuck's 
mind toward the obnoxious doctrine, he defended, not 
on exesetical so much, as on dogmatical grounds. Under 
date of Dec. 22, 1837) he states in reference to expres- 
sions which he had made three years previous, " If I 
remember right, my expressions at the time (1834) 
were these : dogmatically, i. e. as a theologian, I feel 
myself' drawn toward this opinion (i. e. the doctrine of 
ultimate universal salvation) ; but exegetically, i. e. as an 
interpreter, I do not know how to justify it." As a 
speculative theologian, he was inclined to draw an in- 
ference in favour of the final restoration of all men, from 
the love and mercy of God ; and also, from the peculiar 
philosophical objections which he has, in common with 
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hk evangeHoal countrjnBeii, againgt a perpetnal divkftoi^ 
dissension, Zwiesjiali, in the moral uniTerae. When his 
mind was directed to these speculative principles, he 
ej^ressed a strong attraction toward the obnoxious doo 
trine. So too, when his mind was directed to such pas- 
sages of Scripture as Acts iii. 21 ; Bom. v. 18 ; xi. 36 j 
1 Oor. XV. 22-28; CoL i. 16; PhU. ii. 20; Heb. ii. 10 ; 
X. 13, 14, he sometimes expressed a still stronger lean*, 
ing toward the doctrine. These passages, like a mag^ 
net, would draw him toward a betief, from which, how- 
erer, he would be soon drawn back again by other pas* 
sa^es, attracting An a difierent way. Accordingly he 
said, eyen at that time, that to the texts above suggest- 
ed, ^^ other important passages stand in direct opposi* 
tion ; those which speak of eternal punishment. Matt. 
XXV. 41, 46 ; 1 Thess. v. 3 ; Jude 7 ;— those which 
speak of the sta against the Holy Ghost, Matt. xU. 22 i 
-^hose which speak of Judas, Matt» xxvi. 24 ; — ^those 
which say that Christ did not die for a//, but for man^-. 
MtAt. xxvi. 28, and xx. 28/' Thus troubled by the 
s^arent oppoi^tion between two classes of argument^ 
thus drawn by the two oppoanng forces, first one way 
and then the other, Tholuck often, in view of a sii^e 
class of reasons, made expressions which, considered 
apart from expressions made in view of the opposite 
class, would give a wrong idea of his belief o^ a vsihale* 
The arguments^ prominent in his mind at one momept, 
elicited expressions of confidence, which would be es^ 
sentially qualified by expressions made at another mo* 
ment, when different arguments were more intently e::f^| 
amined* Many of the illustrations, employed to recoil? 
cile Paul and James on the subject of faith, may be emr 
ployed to reconcile Tholuck with himself on the subject 
of punishment. The remark of Prof. Sears, in reference 
to.Tholock's mental character, seems to intimate the 
true mode of making this reconciliation. The remarl; 
^ spnply, that Tholuck's mind is not like that of Lockei 
or Edwards, or Robert Hall, is not distinguished fo^ 
svst^matic order, or exact balance, or philosophical dis^ 
eipline. The phraseology of such a man, in a particu- 
lar mental state, is not therefore to be interpreted as the 
SO 
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pbraseology would be of a more deliberate and cantioia ' 
philosopher, like Dr. Reid or Dugald 8tewari. Aooord^' 
ingly we find, that whon Tholt^ has intended to ez^ 
press hts opinion as a whole, the leaning of his mind in 
Tiew of the two classes of evidence, both at the sama 
time equallj prominent in his mind, he has, at such 
times, given preference to the ezegetical argum^it, 
aboYe the dogmatical; and to the positive declarations 
of Scripture, above those which are susceptible of a 
qualified sense. Thus, afber a comprehensive view of 
both sddes, he said four years ago, ** Therefore we must 
oondtRle as follows : the perfectly good, good in the 
Christian s^nse, will be eternally happy. The perfectly 
smfiil, those who to eternity never receive ^Cfaristt, will 
bo eternally unhappy. But the question veraaiiis, will 
any eternally reject Christ ? If we codsider the fre»v 
dom of the will, and consider that it is the otfise of sin 
to become more and more hardened, we cannot deny- 
tiie possibility. Although, therefcnre, God has an iii<* 
finity of methods of affecting the sinaer, m many as tbft 
sun has rays, Rom. xi. 93, ^, still men cau always v^ 
si&t ; and Matt. ^rii. 82 expvessly dedtires, that therfe' 
win be those who will be forever unsusceptible of tho 
Spirft and of forgiveness. Indeed, this passage, more, 
tbaii any other, may show (dOrfte darthun), t£at somis 
will be eternally hardened. 

In the sixth place, the more recent developements of 
^Ofoluck's mind discover an increased repugnance to the 
doctrine of universal' salvation. Writing from Halle, 
Dec. 2^, 1837» and stating that he had, in 1884, ex- 
pressed a hope of the final salvation of all men, he says^ 
^ I confessed at the time that I did not know bow to 
Reconcile (this hope) with the clear passages in Sctip- 
tture, which made me reluctant even at that time to 
e;tobrace that opinion as an unquestiouable truth. Ma- 
ture reflection, however, oxi the sin against the Holy 
Gliost, has made me fiduce abandon the idea of the final 
ieoidTSiiion of isiTl men ; for what Christ sajrs conoemihg 
i£ seems too clearly to imply a degree of opposition 
ajgainstholy truth, which leads to eternal unhappiness.'* 

In the seventh place, the process of Tholuck's mind, 
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in referendfe to the doctrine of universal salvation, fur- 
nishes a strong collateral argument against the truth of 
it. The opposers, rather than the mends of this doc- 
trine, may derive encouragement from the authority of 
his name. It is often said, that American Christians 
acquiesce in the belief of unending punishments under 
the influence of feeling and prejudice ; but Tholuck's 
feeling and prejudice have been against this bdief ; he 
has hoped that it would be proved untrue, and has 
wished in vain to prove it so himself. The belief in 
the doctrine of eternal punishment among us has been 
often ascribed to fashion; not only, however, has it 
been fashionable to disbelieve it among the more popu- 
lar German divines, but Tholuck says even of the evaa- 
telical theologians, ^' A good number of them chmsb a 
ope of a final conversion of all men ; though there vnH 
be, I dare say, but few, who allow themselves more 
than a hope, and who would venture positively to say, 
that such a restoration will take place." It is then in 
defiance of fashion, that he himself absolutely abandons 
this hope. The doctrine of eternal punishment is often 
said to be contrary to the Bible. But Dr. Tholuck, 
who has spent his life in the study of the Bible, declar- 
ed even when he was struggling to disprove the doc- 
trine, " that to be sure most of the Bible appears to as- 
sert an everlasting punishment of the wicked, and yet 
he could not but hope that this may be the result of a 
wrong interpretation." An interpreter, then, even 
while under the blinding influence of a desire to over- 
throw the orthodox belief, is compelled, if he be a fair 
interpreter, to acknowledge its harmony with the gene, 
ral current of the Scripture, and to confess his inability 
to accommodate theexegetical evidence in favour of it to 
the speculative inferences against it. A creed can be 
worthy of but little respect, if it cannot be supported 
from the Scriptures, by a skilful philologist when sti- 
mulated by strong desire to support it. And not only 
did Dr. Tholuok acknowledge that the Bible presented 
insurmountable obstacles to the positive belief of what 
he hoped might be true ; but he also confessed that he 
did not feel warranted to declare from the pulpit what 
22 
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he hoped, and that the popular belief in the final bless-* 
edness of all men would probably exert a deleterious 
influence. If a friend to a theory acknowledges that it 
is unfit to be preached, what shall its enemies say of it ? 
And if this friend to the theory has, on mature reflec- 
tion, abandoned it as altogether untenable, what shall 
we infer, save that the power of truth has prevailed 
over hope, and desire, prejudice and fashion, and has 
brought one of the most erudite theologians in the world 
to the defence of what he once doubted, but could never 
positively disbelieve ? 

Prof. Tholuck, it may be said, continues to favour, 
more than he should, the error of the Bestorationists, by 
still retaining a hope, that some who die impenitent 
will be restored. But as he positively believes that 
some will be lost for ever, he virtually admits, that all 
the objections against the orthodox doctrine are incon- 
clusive. If some are to be eternally punished, then eter- 
nal punishment is not, in itself, irreconcilable with 
the attributes of God, or the scheme of the mediatorial 
government, or the assertions of Scripture. That Tho- 
luck's theories and conjectures on the subject of a second 
probation, and a possible delivery of some from their 
adjudged punishment, are not precisely what we wish 
they were, and hope they will be, is conceded. Still, we 
must repeat, in palliation of his unseemly error on this 
subject, the noble language which he himself employed 
in reference to a pernicious doctrine of the German lit- 
erati : '^ Far be it from us to pronounce woes upon every 
one whom this fearful error holds captive. There is a 
power in the spirit of the age, which, although it does 
9ot release from all guilt, yet seizes, with a force diffi- 
cult to resist, individuals as well as communities." The 
mind that has wrought out its own way into so much 
truth, against the spirit of such an age as this in Ger- 
many, is not to be inconsiderately censured for its oc* 
casional aberrations.* 

• The preceding information, in reference to Tholuck's view» of 
univelrsalisni, haa been derived from various tources, bat principally 
from a statement by Rev. Prof. Scan of Newton, in the Christian 
WatQbmao of Jan. 19, 1638. 
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As a cominentatoT, Tbolttck has manj excellencear. 
This wx>uld he anticipated from the fact, that his read- 
hig has been so various, and his memory is so retentive ; 
horn his almost nneqnalled facility in acquiring lan- 
guage, and his peculiar intimacy with the Hebrew and 
its cognate tongues. He is able to write and convetse 
in a great variety of languages, as the English, Italian, 
Dutch, French, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Arabic, Persian, 
and others. He is, of course, qualified to illustrate the 
sacred texts by a multiplicity of references; and be 
quotes with peculiar pertinence and effect from the Ori- 
ental, and especially from the Rabbinical writings. 
For a sinde specimen, read his comment on John vii. 
37--39, Mid Rmn. v. 7* ^he classical quotations, too^ 
in his commentaries, and especially in his Comm. on 
the Bom., are eminently valuable. His researches have 
been extended over so wide a surface, and he ^izea 
such a multitude of important principles, that we ought 
not to look in his commentaries for that punctiliousness 
of accuracy, that close philosophical argumentation, 
which we may find in works of a narrower range. The 
merits of stich a mind as his, are not to be determined 
by the number of his faults, but by tbe excess of Iw ex- 
cellences above his faults. 

The same erudition, enthusiasm, and glow of piety 
which make Dr. Tholuck interesting as a commentator^ 
make him still more so as a lecturer. Though he is 
associated with such men as Wegscheider and Gesenins, 
his lectures were attended, in 1834, more fully than tbt)se 
€ii either of his colleagues, and they are often more attrac- 
tive than any, except those of Gesenius. Nor are tbey 
merely attractive. They excite the apprehension even 
in those who resist their argument, that, after alL the 
^fjuiatickm" of Tholuck may be right reason. "It is a 
common remark,** says Prof. Sears, " that if a young m^n 
do not wish to become a pietist, let him avoid Tholuci'^ 
lecture-room." " Of the theological students at HgJle, 
scarcely one is to be found, who comes to the university 
with personal piety. Of the ^ve hundred who are now 
studying theology here, perhaps there are sixty serious 
young men, and about thirty hopefully pious ; and these 
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are the fruits of Tboluck's labcmrs. Two of these «aid 
to him a few days ago, that thej never read tbe 
Gospel of John, till they heard theological keturet upoa 
it F For the number of pious students four years pre* 
vious to thi^, see Bib. Repos. toL L p. 426. 

It was to notice Prof. Tholuck as a preaeher, that the 
following sketch was more particularly designed. 

One of the most obvious peculiarities of his sermons 
appears in their plan. The introduction always^ and 
the proposition often, precedes the announcement of tl^ 
text. This, however, is no peculiarity of Tholuck, in 
comparison with other German preachers. It is their 
custom not only to have the introduction precede the 
text, but sometimes to have it founded upon a separate 
passage of Scripture, and occasionally in the delivery ef 
tbe £soourse, to have a hymn sung by the choiri be« 
tween the introduction and the booy ci the senn<HOi* 
The ^^ division" of Tholuck's discourses is genersUy de» 
finite and precise, sometimes beautiful ; almost always 
simple in its nature, but often artificial in its mode of 
expression. It is expressed so as to be remembered, 
and often according to the lower principles of mnemoa<» 
ic9f Hence the paronomasia and antithesis which ave 
employed- in the various Hopics' of his division. In 
two of his sermons, he expresses his division thus : first, 
WoriU) secondly, Warum ; in two others, thus, first the 
Aufang, secondly, the Fortgang, and thirdly, the Aus* 
gan^ See vol, I. p. 34, and II. p. 40, voL II. p. 6ii, 
and JLY. p. 28. His most objectionable form of express* 
ing a division is found in vol. II. p. 124, in his sermon 
on Acts L 1-14. The quickening thoughts to which 
this narnition leads us, are the following : 

1. Die Static seines Si^ieidene, die statte Beines Leideni ; 

. 2. VerhuUet ist sein Avfiing^ verhiillet ist sein Auegaigig ; 

0. Der Schlu89 von seinen Wegen ist fiir die seinen Segen ; 

4. Er ist von uns geschieden und ist uns doch geblieben ; 

5. Er bleibt verhUik den Seinen, bis er wird klar erscheinen. 

Tholuck would perhaps apologize for such a device, 
by appealing to the alphabetical Psalms, to the genealo^ 
gical table m the first of Matthew, and to the impres* 
sion made by such an arrangement upon the memory, 
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especially that of children. But it seems to be one of 
the instanced in which his oriental cast of thought needs 
to be chastened. 

Another characteristic of Tholuck's sermons is, the 
absence of all display of learning, of abstruse thought, 
and long continued^ argument. His freedom from liter- 
ary ostentation is the more commendable, as he has so 
vast an amount of literature which he might display. 
If the classically laden discourses of Jeremy Taylor 
were written, at least many of them, for the family and 
domestics at Golden Grove, we may well admire that 
Tholuck has written with such modest plainness for the 
audience of a German university. That he should give us 
likewise so little of the obscure and abstruse, is the mora 
praiseworthy, as transcendentalism like his often leads its 
possessor above the comprehension of the uninitiated. 
His discourses, however, are by no means destitute of 
thought and argument, as is shown from such specimens 
as the first, third, and fourth in this volume. That 
they are less solid and consecutive than many English 
and American discourses, results from his principles of 
sermonizing. The Germans being excessively attached 
to music, devote a greater proportion of the hour of 
worship to this exercise, than we do. The devotional 
service of their churches occupies a longer time than 
that of ours. Consequently the sermon must be brief, 
and its brevity forbids protracted argumentation. The 
minds of the hearers too are unfitted, in Tholuck's opi- 
nion, for a severe reasoning process, and are more in 
need of spiritual than of intellectual appeals. The ar- 
gument of a sermon, he says, should never be scholastic, 
but should be founded on the moral feelings ; and in 
the house of God, the heart, rather than the intellect, 
should lead the way into the truth. 

It must of course be conceded, that different customs 
of society demand different modes of pulpit address ; 
yet when we consider, that the Sabbath is the great day, 
and in many cases the only day, for popular instruction 
on the doctrines of religion, it seems to be an obvious 
necessity, that sermons should be rich in instructive 
matter ; by all means not too abstruse, by no means too 
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simple. Is not tlie elevated theological character of 
some portions of Great Britain and the United States 
a comment on the utility of the didactic and argumen- 
tative style of preaching, common in those regions ? 

Another characteristic of Tholuck's sermons is, the 
elevation and richness of religious sentiment which they 
display. His standard of Christian character is mucn 
more like that of Paul in such chapters as the eighth of 
Romans, than is common among British and American 
divines. He loves to exhibit and dilate upon the vast 
difference between^a renewed and an unrenewed man. 
His religious feelings too, as exhibited in his sermons, 
are deep, full, overflowing. He evidently has thought 
for himself, and as a consequence has felt for himself. 
Hence the originality of his emotions ; his freedom from 
stereotyped trains of feeling, and his new, fresh, warm 
sentiment, gushing forth from a full heart. He every- 
where shows that he has drank deep at the sacred 
fountain ; that he has sympathized and held intimate 
communion with the old Prophets, and imbued his soul 
with the spirit of Paul. 

Tholuck's sermons are also characterized by liveliness 
and exuberance of fancy. He is a poet in his prose. 
His imagination knows no bounds. He resembles in 
this respect the poets of antiquity ; he takes his des- 
criptions from real life, not at second hand from the 
pictures of others. The advantages to be derived from 
reading his sermons are similar to those derivable from 
the ancient, and from all other original authors. His 
style, as well as his mind, exhibits the fertility of the 
Orientals ; and every word seems to be pregnant with 
life. That there is often a gorgeousness or fancy, an 
excess of figurative allusion, an indulgence in paronomasia 
and other conceits, we must admit ; and where is the 
oriental writer who has not the same characteristics ? 
And where is the poet of great fertility of imagination, 
who does not sometimes appear exuberant ? Tholuck 
has genius in the popular sense of that term, and there- 
fore his faults are those of genius, positive rather than 
negative. * With the pliant, exhaustless, and emphati- 
cafly living German language for his instrument, we do not 
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wonder thatbis fancy often revelsf like that of an Asiatic. 

Tholuck*s sermons are characterized by vigour and 
boldness. His quickness of thought, his rapidity of 
transition, often give an air of abniptness to his style^ 
and sometimes an obscurity ; but they also save it from 
tameness, and that feeble, torpid correctness, which is 
the innocence of a compiler, rather than the virtue of a 
thinking man. The energetic boldness of his style is 
equal to that of his sentiment. When we read his did- 
courses, we are to remember that they were preached in 
the very citadel of rationalism, to young men who were 
cherishing that peculiar independence, and unmanage- 
able self-esteem, characteristic of a university life; to 
candidates for the ministry, who had no sober view of 
the nature of their office, but looked down with con- 
tempt upon the religion of the heart ; to an audience, 
the vast majority of whom were not only violent in 
their prejudices against the preacher's doctrine, but still 
more so against his religious feeling. The theological 
students 9't the German universities are sometimes re- 
quired to attend divine service on the Sabbath; and 
sometimes, like the law and medical students, are al- 
lowed to consult their own inclinations on the subiectb 
The majority of the professors, theological as well as 
others^ are seldom seen in the house of God. Tholuck 
nsually attracts throngs of the Rationalists to hear him, 
and the boldness of his sermons cannot be properly ap^ 
preciated, unless it be remembered, that they were 
written for infidels who were expecting soon to occupy 
the pulpit ; to that class of infidels, who are peculiarly 
unsusceptible of religious influence ; to men who were 
enjoy iuff the daily instructions of Gesenius, and " the 
standard-bearer of Rationalism," Wegscheider. But, 
notwithstanding the imperviousness of his auditory to 
religious impressions, Tholuck is by no means like one 
tbaii beats the air. By his boldness of appeal he often 
produces great excitement of feeling. There id one set* 
mon in particular, which elicited peculiar violence pf 
resentment, and may be now alluded to, as an exhibit 
tion of Tholuck's moral courage. 

The sermon is entitled " The Horrible Exchanire.*' 
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It is founded on Matt, xxvii. 15 — ^26. Its object is to 
oompare the guilt of those who helieve in the mere hu- 
manity of Christ, with the guilt of those who cried, 
• .Belease Barabbas and crucify Jesus/ To hearers, who 
look up to him with the expressive eye of astonish- 
ment, indignation, or conscious guilt, he announces his 
design to describe first, the horrible exchange that un- 
believing Israel made, when, instead of Jesus the Son 
of God, they chose Jesus Barabbas ; and, secondly, the 
horrible exchange that the unbelieving world now make, 
when, instead of considering Jesus the Son of God and 
man, they choose to consider him as the mere child of 
man. After depicting the barbarous conduct of Israel 
in preferring the crimmal to the Messiah, he proceeds 
to show that the denial of Christ's divine nature is a 
virtual charge of haughtiness, presumption and blas- 
phemy against him ; that it represents him as a robber 
of the divine glory, in his aspiring to receive divine 
homage ; as a malefactor, who himself needed expia- 
tion, and whose cross could be nothing better than a 
scaffold, on which he died for his own iniquities. He 
follows the pretended Saviour to the finsi judgment, 
a{id describes the manner in which he must be con- 
demned for his treasonable claims. He then adds a 
pungent reproof to the candidates for the sacred office, 
who thus impeach the virtue of Jesus, and closes with 
a solemn prayer, that their hearts may not accuse them, 
in the holiest hours of their life, for paying worship to 
a peccable child of man. 

^ The Stud, und Krit. vol. VIII. 243-4, while it sanc- 
tions the logical process of the sermon, condemns the 
revolting terms in which it depicts the consequences of 
the humanitarian theory ; and decides, that the argu- 
ment is pressed to a greater extent, and in a bolder way, 
than the religious sensibilities of an audience wiH justify. 
Fervid and bold, however, as the discourses of Tho- 
luck are, they are distinguished, in a still higher degree, 
by tenderness and childlike simplicity. It has been said 
of hiin, that " he has read every thing ;" it may also 
be said of him, that he feels every thing. One of his 
characteristic expressions is, *' When God smites, the 
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smitten man shonld receive the blow not aa the stone 
would, but as tbe man would, or rather as the trastfal 
child of God. Is the cup bitter ? man should have sen- 
sibility to taste the bitterness, but he should also taste 
the sweet drops in the cup, which are the love of his 
Father in heaven." The delicacy of sentiment, the gen- 
tleness of manner, the childlike sweetness and sincerity, 
which characterize the preaching of Tholuck, are con- 
spicuous in the second, fourth, and fifth sermons of this 
volume, and also in the notes. 

There is another peculiarity of our author's sermonis, 
which deserves attention ; their variety of thought and 
expression. Possessing great constitutional excitability, 
he feels an enthusiasm on a great variety of subjects ; 
and as his themes vary in their nature, the variations 
in his style are correspondent. Peing appropriate to his 
subject, his style is almost as free from monotony, as 
truth itself is free. There is sometimes the softness of 
an infant, and sometimes the impetuosity of a war- 
horse ; now withering rebuke, and now almost lover- 
like fondness; here gorgeousness of fancy; there re- 
finement of analysis ; great keenness of perception, in- 
termingled with ease and calmness of sentiment. From 
one sermon, a reader might form an opinion that its 
author was too much inclmed to extravagance of deela^ 
mation ; from another, to severity of personal reproof; 
from a third, to the narrative style ; from a fourth, to 
the expository and paraphrastic. It were indeed won- 
derful, if, amid such multifarious variety of matter and 
expression, there were not some offences against chaste- 
ness and prosaic accuracy. His German is not the most 
classical ; and, as a writer as well as a man, he must be 
ranked among the sensitive rather than the calculating. 
In his manner of delivery, Tholuck is animated but 
not boisterous, neat but not fastidious. He writes his 
sermons, but does not read them ; neither, in strictness 
of terms, does he preach memoriter. He is careful to 
retain in memory the course of thought and the most 
striking illustrations of the written sermon, but beyond 
thid trusts entirely to extemporaneous impulse. It need 
not be added, that a man of his quick sensibility and 
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rkk tieasures of languaffe, is flumit and even voluble in 
his unpremeditated adc&esses. ^* In the power of com- 
position and oratory,** says one who has frequently 
besurd him, << Tholuck stands unequalled in Germany." 
It has already been remarked, that our author's 
faithfulness of appeal to the conscience is sometimes 
ofiBdnsire to his hearers. In general, however, his 
preaching is by no means unpopular. ^ The university 
of Halle," says Prof. Sears, << has no place of worship 
attached to it ; it has, however, a morning service once 
in two weeks, in one of the principal churches in the 
city. The preacher, who is appointed by the King of 
Prussia, was Pro£l Marks ; but when Dr. Tholuck came 
to HaUe, and was appointed associate preacher, he drew 
so much larger audiences than Prof. Maiks, that the 
latter resigned." Whatever may be thought of the 
adaptedness of Tholuck's sermons to affect an American 
audieace, they certainly do affect, deeply and benefici- 
ally, the audiences for which they are intended.* The 

* The following extract from the reriew of Tholack's BermoDs 
by J. Miiller, in the Stud, und Krit rol. VIII. pp. 289 240, will 
show the efttimation ia which his sermonft are held by many of his 
own countrymen. 

*< Every thing presents itself to the mind of Prof.* Tholuck in 
large outline. It is foreign from his cast of mind to analyze any 
subject minutely, so as to exhibit all its elements ; to define any 
doetrine with precision in all its relations. There are always, if I 
may so express myself, great masses, which he sets in motion to as 
best to promote his own design. The happiness of heaven, and 
the pain of perdition, the struggles of our life on earth, the fore- 
bodhigs and dreams of childhood, the emptiness and misery of later 
years that are passed without religion, the terrors of the hour of 
death, and the ecstasies of the hour when we are born into a new 
life; these dissimilar topics he brings together, with a strong 
hand, so as to form one picture, the central figure of which is the 
sacred form of the Son of God ; and he penetrates with these 
themes into the inmost recesses of the heart, now producing in it 
tiie deepest pain, and now raising it to the highest joy. For the 
feeling of grief at the power of sin, of longing after the unknown 
God and Redeemer, of joy at the possession of his grace, of desire 
to possess it in its highest degree, of silent resignation to the will of 
God, for all such feeling he has the liveliest, the most pathetic, the 
tenderest expressions. Bold and brilliant images are always at hiai 
connnatid. Not only does the Holy Bible open to him its treasure-* 
chambers, but the sages of Greece, the ancient and modern teachers 
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critic, beforo ke pass sentence upon their genenl cl»- 
meter, should summon up, in ideal prearaice, not a New 
England auditory, nor a Scottish, but a German. He 
should attend to the impressive and venerable rites with 
which the delivery of the sermons was acoonqMUued, 
to the music from thrilling and deep-toned instmmenist 
from the powerful choir of men, and the still more af- 
feoting one of b(^s.f The best comment, however, that 
can be made on the preaching of Dr. Tholuck is this ; 
it is often instrumental, through the Divine blessiiig, iB 
effecting that radical tnmsformation of character, with- 
out which no man can see the Lord. 

of the Chorch, the ChristaiD lyric poetf , present him their nSM 
beautiful flowers, and lay at his feet the most apposite expw uii ona. 
Nor are allusions to unsanctifted poets rejected from his stiiHiiMt 
bat the world, wflling or unwilling, is made serviceable to the 
sacred orator. There is given to Dr. Tholuck the power of eo- 
ehantment over mind. His discourses possess, in a degree tf to* 
gather peculiar, every thing which secures the most powefftiU hn* 
mediate impression upon the hearers. We can very easily imvgiae 
bow often a student, having never before listened to an animated 
discourse, which penetrated into the inmost soul, and who has thwe- 
fofe gradually accustomed himself to look upon a certain kind of 
dnUaess and tediousness as belonging to the very essence of a ser- 
mon, and constituting its edifying quality, whei) he has once strayed 
into Dr. Tholudi's church, would hang with fined eye upon the 
lips of the preacher, and be confounded at the new and wonderful 
power of language with which he was addressed." 

t The following is a condensed description of the rites, more im- 
pressive probably upon Germans than they would be upon us, which 
were connected with the delivery of the fourth sermon in tfaia 
volume. ** We sat," says Prof. Sears, " directly in front of the 
pulpit, and when the congregation paused, we could just hear, at 
the altar at our extreme left, the accents of the preacher uttering 
the Lord's prayer ; then suddenly voices of melody broke upon oar oar 
from tlie orchestra in the gallery of the opposite extreme of the 
house. The preacher and the choir were facing each other, and 
responding ; while the whole congregation, standing, occupied tha 

vast space between During the responses the organ was sflent. 

Then followed that which is called ' the chief song,* in which every- 
thing, that oould utter a sound, united. In these shouts of the 
multitude, and tumultuous clangor of the instruments, which ap- 
pear like an attempt to carry the heart by storm, there is, in my 
opinion, something too gross and physical to have the happiest effect. 
Before the hymn was concluded, the preacher was standing in the 
pulpit in true German style, in a fixed posture, with his handii 
clasped before his breast, and bis eyes turned upward,'* &c. 
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CHAPTER L 

EARLY LIFE OP THE APOSTLE. 

Importance of this inyestigation Time of Paul's earliest residence 

at Jerusalem. — Object of it. — His education in Greek Literature. 
— Quotations from the Greek Poets. — His Greek chirography. 

That part of the life of Paul which is delineated in 
the book of Acts, and which relates to his agency, dur- 
ing the later periods of his life, in preaching the Gospel, 
has been fully exhibited in modem works, as in those of 
Hemsen and Neander.f Neander, in particular, has ex- 
amined the subject, with constant reference to the re- 
sults which flow from it, for the interpretation of the 
sacred writings. The events which occurred in the life 
of Paul before his conversion, and the circumstances of 
his early training, have not been investigated with equal 
accuracy. Such an investigation, however, is needed 
by the interpreter of Paul's Epistles, because, by means 
of it, the whole image of the man is made to stand out 
so much the more visibly before the eye, and very many 

* See Note A, at the close of this Treatise. 

t [Life of Paul, by Hemsen, and History of the Establishment 
and Progress of the Christian Church, by Neander. Hemsen's 
account of Paul's early life is inserted at the end of this Treatise. 
— Tb.] 
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t 

of his peculiar characteristics are so much the more 
eaaily explained. 

In reference to the education of the apostle, the firdt ' 
question of importance is, at what period of his life did 
he goto reside at Jerusalem. Eichhora and Hemsen 
suppose, that he did not go to reside there until the 
thirtieth year of bis age. As at the time of the martyr^ 
dom of Stephen, he was still called " a young man,* *" 
aad as this designation supposes that he might th^ti 
have been in his thirtieth year, but could not have es:-' 
ceeded it ; f so it must be maintained, according tothe^e 
writers, that he went to Jerusalem but a short tune be^' 
fore this martyrdom, and also that very little could be 
said concerning any influence which he had then Teceit^' 
ed 'from the school at Jerusalem, and from Gamaliel 
But bow oan we- adopt this opinion, when the apot^le,' 
in opposition to it, utters these wtHrds, ^* Som indee<i' 
in Tarsms, a city in Cilicia, yet brought up^ AvartBpap* 
fiiratfisL this city at the feet of Gamaliel." J It follows 
by necessity from this passage, that the apostle went to 
thetapilteil'oity in the period of his boyhood; How 
eeuly dn bis boyhood, cannot be detearmined. Oertaitily, 
hjC^weVeary too early a date must not be assigned^ as 
Jeiusaiem furnished no special opportunity ' for • the 
eduoation of children. Neither in their capital city^ 
nor fi^nerally among the Jews, do schools for boys BkiA 
chil^n appear to have been in existence at that time. 
They were first established shortly before the destnietTOB 
of Jerusalem hy Jeschu Ben Gamla. The training of lads 
wa4, until this period, a private business, and comRiittted' 
to parents and friends. We may therefore fix the dato 
of Paurs' first journey to Jerusalem, at that period of 
his youth, when the Rabbinical system of education be- 

•Acts vii 68. " ' 

- f Zell, in his Observations on Aristotle's Ethics, vol. II. p. 14/ 
having' otcasMNa to explain the wide extent of the phrase vk6g italg, 
m^Jteathe following good remark, ^* The ancients extended '-thv- 
period of .youth too far ; we transgress the laws of nature, in mak- 
ing this period too short." 

:|: See Paul's speech, recorded in Acts xxii. 3. 
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gan. In all probability Paul was sent to the capital 
fqfs this particular object, to be educated by a Rabbi. 
The assertion of Strabo, tkat the inhabitants of Taarsus 
were^ asa general thing, led by their love of learning 
to foreign cities fot the completing of their education, • 
has IK) proper reference to Paul and to his countr3nnen 

fenejally, but only to the Greeks. The study of the 
f Whna is said to have been commenced at the tenth 
yfiar of the child ; at his thirteenth yesj he beoatrae a 
subject of the law, or, in their phraseology, a son of the 
law. Accordingly we may determine, that Paul went . 
to reside in Jerusalem at some period between the 
tenth, and thirteenth year of his life. And as, on this 
computation, he remained somiewhere about twenty 
yeiMcs under the guidance <^ the teachers in the capital, 
afead especially of Gamaliel, the influence of this educa<- 
tion. ^pon his character must have been important. 

Befol'e Paul went to Jerusalem, while in his earliest 
bc^bood, we cannot suppose that he received any edix^ 
cation, save that derived from the study of the Old 
Testamenti This study is said in a passage of llhe 
Talmud, * to have commeilced as early as the fifth year 
of the child. . The expression also, ^' From a child thouf 
hast known the Holy Scriptures,"! shows that pious 
pairenta among the Jews instructed the minds of their 
children at a very early age, in the sacred writings. 
Tli/^'Strictest class prescribed, that the child, as soon as 
it ooixld speak, should learn the ^* Hear, oh Israel," &C; X 
The TS^stle idid not probably receive at this earliest 

, * Jn Pirke Aroth. Ch. 6, § 21, Jehuda Ben Thema-prescrities, 
** At five yean of age let children begitt the Scripture } at ten* 
the Mishna; at thirteen, be subjects of the law." If this appoint- 
ment seems to assign too early a period of life for such a study, it 
must be remembered that the Orientals come to maturity esiriier 
th^n Tve do, tuad that the thirteenth year among them corresponds 
at l^ast with tho fifteenth among us. On ithis accoaat^ the same 
passage in the Taknitd* which has b«en alluded to above, deslg- - 
iu4es the eighteenth year as the one for marriage. 

t 2 Tim. ui. 16. 

t See the Treatise of Dassow, entiaed. The Hebrew Infant 
tiberally educated. Wittemb. 1714. 
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period of his youth, an education in Grecian literature. 
Eren if it be grant^, that his Hellenistic parents -were, 
hjL this respect, less strict than others, still sudi an edu- 
cation did not by any means belong to so early a period 
of life. 

The question is here to be answered, how those three 
citations, which we find in Paul, from the Greek poets, 
are to be regarded. * It is now supposed, generally, that 
they were learned from social intercourse, and not from 
his personal reading. In regard to the quotation fipom 
Menander and Epimenides; this is altogether probable ; 
but not so in regard to that from Aratus. That passage 
is quoted precisely according to the text ; f and from its 
own nature it appears much less probable, than in the 
case bf the other two, that it was introduced as a pro-^ 
Terb into ordinary intercourse. Add to l^is the fact, 
that Aratus was a C^lician ; so that, while Paul was «e- 
sidirig in his native province, the works of the poet 
might very easily have fallen into his hands. We may 
there^re, perhaps with good reason, suppose that the 
apostle when at a later period of his life he again took 
up his abode in Cilicia, became acquainted with this 
passage by his own pertisal of Aratus. Why should we 
hesitate to believe, that this man, made free as he was 
by the Spirit of Christ from the prejudices of the Jews, 
having an eye so freely open to every thing that concern- 
ed humanity, and especially to everything that stood 
related to his office ; that this man, during his residence 
of almost thirty years among the Hellenists, should 
now and then have opened and read one of their books ? 
Thi!s sujyposition will appear still more probable, if w6 
consider, what we shall prove hereafter, that even PauFs 
Jewish teacher was not averse to Grecian culture. % 

The idea, that the apostle had such an intimate 

* See^Note B, at the ekwe of this Treatise. 

t The passage from Aratus, as is well know, corresponds with 
that of Paul even to the ydp ; thus, rov ydp xai yivoc l<rfisv, 
while for example the parallel passage in Cleantlies runs thus, ic 
(Tov yap yevog IfffASv. 

t See note C, at the close of this Treatise. 
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acquamtiKice wiiih the literature oi Greece, would bave 
indeed the less probability, if it were correct, aa i^apj 
assert, that he never was really master of the QreeK: 
chirography . This assertion is founded on Gal, yi. II • * 

We would not, it is true, directly assert with Nean* 
dec, t ^^^ ^h^ interpretation which Winer, Buckert, 
U«ten give of that passage, introduces into it an idea 
which is unworthy of the i^ostle ; but the interpfetation 
appeairs to us unintelligible. The largesize and misshapen 
fem which Paul gave to the Greeklettera, is mentioned 
oikthe SQ{^[>o8Ktion of those interpreters, for the purpose 
of fihowing that the chirography occasioned him trouble ; 
that, notwithstanding the trouble, he had written ; pmd 
this &ct would be good eyidence of his Ipve tp the 
cbiurch. But if the apostle designed barely to express 
this thought, < you see my loye to you, tb^t, nptwith- 
standing I am able to write only in an ui^on^e^ hand, 
I have yet written to you,^ then he loxpressed himself 
yeiy ohficurely and ineptly, when he said? /' you see 
^yith what long letters I have written l^o you with my 
own hand." We wonder how IJsteri cQ,idd ha^e ^led 
this inteipretation the moat natural. 

When we compare together the w<^ds of the ^ostle^ 
in Gal« yi. 1, " you see TriiKiioHQ vfuv yp^/iao^v I have 
written to you with mine own hand," and the words 
in. 2 Thess. iii. 17) "the salutation of Paul with mine 
own hand, which is the' token in every epistle ; so I 
write," should not the first thought that rises in our 
minds be, that Paul had the same reason for mentioning 
in the former passage the style of his chirography, that he 
had for mentioning the same in the latter ? If we ma^ 
tak,e rqX/icoc in the sense of irococ, the passage is easily ex- 
plainedy and the one is in all respects. parallel with the 
other. That this interpretation is absolutely inadmissi- 
ble, cannot be easily maintained. According to the 
Greek grammarians, % wriKlKoy stands also for voiov. 

i 

* *' Ye see how large a letter I hate written unto you, with mine 
j»wn baBd."-*-£iigl. Tr. 

t Age of the Apostles, Part I. p. 285. 
% See Etymologicam Magnum. 
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So likewise in all langaages, the sigBifiostions of ike 
inieiTogatiye pronouns run itito one another. Eivem. the 
Latin ^yle oi the second (or sUver) age admitted the 
word quanti instead of quot. Howeyer> we need noi hf 
aay means suppose, that mfKitcov expressed, in thispaA- 
sage^ a quality that was altogether indeterminate^ If th« 
great size of his alphabetic diaracters were a distill- 
guishing. inark of the hand- writing of Paul, then the 
expression may involve a reference to this mark. ^ Yon 
see with what characters, that is, with wfa»t hugtt 
letters, I have written to you with mine own faaad; 
from this circumstance you may know that this ieiteff 
is genuine/ * ' 



CHAPTER II. 

EARLY LIFE OP THE APOSTLE. 

Influence of the instruction which Paul received in the Jewish 
schools. — His familiarity with the Jewish Scriptures. — Mode in 
which b« wa& t^u^C to study them. — ESbct of this mode. — ^it^ 
sewblance between Paul and Hamann.— Socrattc MerdsesiBtlie 
Jewish schools ; their influence. — Character of the Jewish tMk^ 
erSf particularly of Gamaliel. 

Let us now inquire into the influence of the instruQr 
tion, which the apostle received in the capital city. ,,- 
' What was taught in the kind of schools in which te 
received his education ? f The instruction of the dp^- 
tbrs of the law, and Gamaliel was one of these, J coi^| > 
sisted exclusively in the interpreting of the Scripture^ 
The object of this interpretation was, partly to deye^ope 
from the inspired word the prescriptions of ecclesi^tir 
cal law ; and partly, t6 connect with biblical interpre- 
tation various kinds of instruction in ethical scienpe. 
The former of these systems of instruction was called tljj^ 
Halache ; the latter was called the Agadda. As evefi 

* See note D, at the close of this Treatise. - ' t 

t See note E, at the close of this Treatise. t Acts t« |4. 
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fti the present dfty, in the academies called Medresisehs, 
ihB jenAfT men among the Mohamtnedans are itistnict^ 
in the Koran, that they may be qualilfied both fot 
teachers of religion, and for lawyers ; so likewise the 
yaung men among the J'ews were instructed 5* i;!iffe 
rake for the allegorical interpretation of the Scriptures, 
ad<^ed by the Rabbins. * We must not, howeveif, 
eonceive of this biblical interpretation, as the individual 
work of the Rabbi who was instructmg at any particu- 
kuiperiod. It consisted rather, for the most part, in the 
traditions of past history, respecting the opinions and ip- 
stonctiem of celebrated Rabbins upon the inspired word. 
How much the education of the apostle aTttlled for 
giving him a comprehensive knowledge of the Bible, we 
perceive in his remarkably copious and ready use of all 
parts of the sacred writings, and in the additional fact 
that he ordinarily quotes from memory. Koppe, who 
regards the Epistle to the Hebrews as the production 
of Paul, has collected eighty-eight quotations from the 
Old Testament, of whidi it is thought probable that 
at> least forty-nine were cited from memory* Koppe is 
ftlso inclined to the opinion, and so likewise are more 
recent interpreters, as Bleek,t and more especially 
Schulz, t that every one of Paulas citations, without 
an exception, is made from memory. Bleek ha9 also 
sbcwnmore clearly than any other, that often the apostle a 
memory referred not to the text of the Septuagint, but 
to that of the original Hebrew. This opinion receives 
probaJ)ility from the fact, that we find it confirmed in 
the case of John, Matthew, and other writers of the 
Ne'W Testament. § That Paul was well acquaint^d 
with the Jeifsrish traditions, is evident from manyj pa^» 
ges In hia writings, as, for example, 2 Tim. lii. 8^ | . . 

t 
\ ' ' ' * 

^ [Botte Hamedrasch der Rabbineo. For an e&planaiion ^f the 
Biidrascb, or Midras, see Lightfoot's Works, toI. XII. p. 96,^^ 

f See Bleek'g Introduction to the Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 343. 
I See the Halle Literary Journali 1829, NOb 104. 
« ^9 the discussion of this subject in Eichhom^s Bibliothek, 
▼oL II. 
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Tbe infltrnctioiis, howeyer^ ^wliioli wete derived fycm 
ike paaeages of Soriptnre produced for examioftiiioii it 
the Jewish schoda, were derived in sach a way, as t* 
uierease pr^oimdiiess of thought in minds which nf eft 
enable of it ; bat more especially to increase mental 
aMnunen. Very easily, also, there would be oadled forth 
a trifling and pragmatical inquisiliveness, that -woM 
psess single letters m all ways. Resemblances in wovd% 
the order in which passages of the Bible should follow 
eaeh other, the nature of particular letters, alpliabeti«- 
cal alterations, the Chreek punctuation of the Taigtttifi, 
the sound and signification of similar words firou tbd 
Azamaeaa and Arabic, must have served as the pdints 
to which the instructions from the Bible were inHadi^. 
^^ B«t this freedom of investigation would neither liMfy 
the Smpisue, nor take away its appropriate meaiiiiiif«i 
because these exercises were adopted foK the>sake of*frei 
dittcussion, not of a blind law. The more exteoflifttt 
the field that each man had for mental •exeieise in dis* 
cussing the sacred books at the Agadda, so much H;he 
less a«thority could be yidded to the word of a m^ 
ittdividuaL The Agadda, therefore, had no bindii^ au^ 
tbority at all, eith^ for interpretation, or for practioe.*^ 
V Most commonly, the meaning of the sacred Scripiuies 
was investigated in four different ways. The first re* 
lated to the sample historical meaning of words ; U10 ^et 
cond to the higher sense, which was intended by the 
writers themselves, as in pa^bles, prophetic vimons, 
&c. ; the third to the higher sense, which the wriiea 
themselves did not intend, but which seems to liave 
been intknated by the Spirit of God ; and the fourth, t^ 
the felicitous combination of some one truth with a pas- 
sage of Scripture, so as to manifest the intimate nmon 
and the relation of dependence, subsisting between the 
former and the latter, f In the treatment of the sacred 
writings, it was esteemed the most important excellonoe 

* Zung on the ReligioiiB Discourses of the Jews. Berlin* 1832, 
p. 327. 

t The first of these modes was e^ipreised by ^^{J^fJ, the mc<|im1 
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to ntalEe usa oCthe grestest possible subtlety, and tiiere- 
l^to give tbem the greatest possible oopiomness of 
JBieaQing* The latter KablHns boasted that they weie 
p^pnib) ^&t is, they exhibited subtlety in the inter* 
prstation of the Scriptures. * So likewise Josephns f 
ossertB) that only one thing was prised by the Jews as 
it should be, and that is, the man who is able to inter* 
IJtret rightly the Bvva^ic of the Scriptures. ** They ao 
^rd wisdom to him only who clearly understands the 
law, .and is able to interpret the power of the sacred 
wiatings.'' This whole method of interpreti^ion is 
among us decidedly and rightly condemned) on aooonnt 
of its extrayaganoes. The more dii^roportionately tiM 
ivhale apiiitual life of the Jews was oonfined to one code 
of but limited extent, and to its traditional interpr eta« 
iloQ» and the more a pressing of the letter was resorted 
to for fining up what was wantic^ in the spirit, so 
much th^ more did their interpretatioii of the Bible be^ 
come a cariioature. 

There are two things, however, which we must not 
forget. , One has been noticed above, that these subtile 
interporetations never in any way made pretensions to 
restore the real meaning of the author, but claimed to 
be allowed merely as ingenious fancies. To such fancies 
we may properly apply the remark of Cicero, ^' It is the 
part of au ingenious man to be able so to turn the foree 
of a word, as to give it a different meaning from what 
others assign to it." The other thought is, that though 
monstrous and ridiculous specimens of translating and 
interpreting language are found in the works of moet 
Biabbins, there are yet various exceptions. By some 

^ TlD> *h« tkird by Bt^^» the foorth by JQ^. The whole 
four are ordinarily expressed by the abbreviation |3*J*^3» paradise* 

* \rhat Rabbi Joshua Le vita, in his m^^Vn D/IV *nflD> 
says conceminfif the manner in which the Jewish literati laboured in 
the^ iiiterpretation of Scripture, ia very cbaracteristio of the mental 
habits of the older Rabbins. 

4 See his Antiquities, 1. xjl, c. xx. 
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thie itietfaod of iiiterprefhig is employed in a inanneT tto 
106B ptdfound and indicative of genins, than is done by Ha- 
ftiann,* who, in the same way as the steel upon flintstoliej 
strikes direotiy upon every passage of Scripture, so as to 
bring from it sparks of fire. Attend for example to tb«e" 
following remark from him, which, while it throws out 
highly significant allusions on all sides, expresses at4he 
same time, in a manner indicative of profound investi- 
gation, a thought to which we also wohld subscribe, t 
*^ Because Moses," he says, " places the lif^ in the bloody 
all genuine Rabbins are struck with horror at the sptrH 
A«id tift in the prophets ; and are therefore led to sacriP 
fice the strict meaning of words; as the only darling son 
Was sacrificed iv 7rapaj3oXjJ, Heb. XT. 19, and they con- 
iF^rt'into blood the streams of eastern wisdom." J 
• Shall we now say, that the influence of this mode (it 
education on the mind of the apostle is manifest 1 Cer- 
tainly every reader of the Pauline Epistles cati addticc 
mniay passages in which he thinks himself able to peir- 
ceive^ such an influencJe. Moreover, if we will once at- 
tend to the fact, that the characteristics just described^ 
plredc^mihated in the writings and schools of those Jew- 
ish literati, then the influence of the apostle's early edu- 
oatidn will appear to be the key to the mode in Which 
he^ treats the Old Testament. It will also be the key to 
the subtlety which he exhibits in many other respect^.* 
We have besides no inclination to oppose the idea of 

■ 

* See Note F, at (ha olose of the Treatise. < ' > | 

t [The analysis of this singularly figurative passage, seems .tolw 
the following. * Because Moses places the life of an animal in t^ 
blood, which may be shed, all genuine Rabbins are struck wlth^ 
horror at the spiritual Kfe which is found in the prophetical writings, 
and therefore wish to destroy it« As Isaao was saerifleed ' iigdfa. 
tively, (kv 7rapaj3oX^), so these Rabbins sacrifice the strict mean- 
ing of words, by resorting to allegory ; and as the life of these pas- 
sages is thus taken away, the wise instructions of the Orientals ap- 
pear, under the Rabbinical commentary, to be but puerile trifliog. 
The streams of wisdom are made dark with bloody* as so much blood 
has been shed, i. 'e. life of style destroyed by false interpretation. 
There seems to be a play upon the word bloodf throughout the 
passage. — Ta.] 

t See Note G, at the close of the Treatise. 
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such an influence. If in one man, Jamee for instance, 
tbe operation of the moxe ascetic featuies of Pbaxisaisoi 
is conspicuous, ^hy should not the operation of tha4 
biblical learnings which the Pharisees possessed^ be eon* 
spicuous in Paul ? * The apost}^, so^ far as the form 
is concerned in which they stsCCed heavenly truth, stand 
in intimate historical connection with their times and 
their people. Yet we cannot, like several modem theo* 
Ipgians, rest contented with merely this remark. From 
what we already know, we find ourselves compelled, by 
the relation in which the apostles stood to the Christiaa 
system of faith, a relation in which the Lord himself 
had placed them, as tbe preachers of his word, as those 
who were commissioned ttrm«(^eed him, and i» <i9aTy on 
his own work ; we find ourselves compelled to deny 
that there was any such influence of temporary and na- 
iions^l forms, as to modify the substance of their doc-^ 
trine. Indeed, the decisions on this subject* may be 
established not barely a priori^ but in view of tbaA 
which lies actually before us in the apostolical writings* 
TVith our eye fixed, then, on these writings, we mainf: 
ta^ that the subtle methods of intierpretaticm- which 
we find in the Jewish schools, and which the ^pQstl^ 
had,. there appropriated to himself were em|>layed by, 
bim, in such a way, that the true idea can in no pas« 
8§ge.be mistaken. This is the fact, although, according 
if> the historical connection in which the passages o«cur 
in the Old Testament, only a single point is given, that 
can furnish support for the inference which the apostle 
hns dmved from them. But should it not be the direct 
object of the pure interpretation of the Old Testament, 
to display the full picture that, in its first rudiments^ 
vfjdk^ Jamtly represented in the preparative economy? 

* SchneckenbuFjijer, in the treatise entitled, ** Were the Phari- 
sees Heligious Philosophers, or Ascetics," has made the assertion, 
that, as Pharisees, they were mere ascetics. But this assertion Ib 
not entirely correct; for the above mentioned acute discriminatiop^^ 
in interpreting the law was found in their schools. It is only cor*- 
rect, so far as the philosophy of religion, if we choose to retain thi». 
phrase, was not absolutely requisite in order to become a Pharisee. 
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T^e manner which Paul adopted may indeed be ex-^ 
hihHed, most happily, in cases where he has nothing to 
do with the interpretation of the written code, but with 
the record which is inscribed upon the heart of every man. 
When Paul infers from the inscription on the altar, ** to 
the unknown God," * that the heathen acknowledged 
their ignorance of the true God, it cannot be proved 
that such an acknowledgment lies in the express terms 
of that inscription. If, however, the heathen, be- 
sides the names of thousands of divinities, had also ba 
idea of divinely operating powers, for which they had 
no name ; and if to these unknown powers they erected 
altars, do they not thereby, in the reason of the thing, 
make a confession that their knowledge of God is de^ 
fective? And has not the apostle, with the noblest 
a&d the most profound wisdom, made use of this very 
point, for the purpose of attaching to it such evidence, 
as would show to the heathen what is the view and the 
longing of their inward souls? Now the education, 
which the appstle received at the Pharisaical school of 
Jerusalem, must have aided him in this kind of acute 
and profound interpretation, after he had been once en- 
lightened by the Spirit. Hamann also interpreted Rab- 
binically, if you please so to speak, and he not only inter- 
preted the Bible in this way, but also the works of 
genius of all men and all times. But who has not pur- 
sued, with astonishment and with true instruction, those 
hints, among which every block of marble becomes a 
statue of Memnon? Wherever in fact the luminary 
of Jesus rises, there many phenomena of nature and 
of the history of man, which otherwise had remained 
for ever dumb, begin to be heard. In this also the re- 
mark holds true, (that is made in Note G), one must 
know how to interrogate, (or he cannot receive an an- 
Swer). 

We are not obliged, however, to look arpund us for 
other men, possessing merely human greatness, by wtoee 
authority we may defend the method adopted by f auL 

* Acts xrii. 23. 
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Does not Christ follow essentially the same usage, as 
for instance in Luke zz. 37, Mark ix. 13 ? In refe- 
rence to these passages, indeed, we are to hold fast the 
theological distinction hetween him and his apostles, 
that he had an insight which they had not, into th9 
historical relations of the inspired passages, which were 
quoted. The proof of this statement, to which many 
are disinclined to give their assent, does not belong to 
this place. , 

The Jewish system of instruction gave keennesato the 
pupil's mind in another way. The instruction was not 
given in the form of oral lectures, but catechetically) and 
so that not merely the teacher proposed questions to the 
scholars, but the scholars to the teachers, and to the re- 
maining fellow pupils. We have an instance of this in 
the scene of the child Jesus in the temple** And this 
mode of teaching was not confined merely to the rules 
for allegorical interpretation laid down in the Midras, 
but even the discourses in the s3niagogue might be 
interrupted by questions, or when the (JUscourses were 
concluded, the hearer might propose some difficult 
inquiries, as is done even at the present day in the 
Jewish synagogue. A complete system of Babbini- 
cal dialectics was formed in this way ; and we need 
but a moderate acquaintance with the Tahnudic writ- 
ings, to be convinced of the great error into which 
Eichhom fell, when he supposed that the dialectics of 
the apostle must have proceeded from the schools of 
heathen philosophers. So far from this, the apostle's 
Ipgic bears, throughout, the impress of Judaism. This 
is indicated by many things, particularly by his abrupt 
mode of expressing himself.| In. general, also, the an- 

" IVeqnently in the Talmud is it said of the pupils, *« they pro- 
posed to him the question," or ** he proposed to him the question." 
The answers are designated by the word ^^^nQ ** they replied.** 

Svon yet the Jews call such Socratic exercises, Kasdien, from 
j^ JJ^p difficult. To such questions, if the solution cannot be found, 

the abbreviation ^p^J^ is applied, which is the same as to say, ** The 

Tishbite (Elias) will solve the difficulties and questions." 
f " His method of discussion," remarks Michaelis, very correct- 
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tUhetic and piquant style of instruction that he adopted, 
may be ascribed to the influenoe of his Jewish culture. 

This Habbinical education, however, as- has been 
akeady expressed, had not the same character in. 
all, schools. It depended essentially upon the pecu- 
liar mental habit of the instructor. Even in the fiist 
centuries after Christ, as well as in later periodsy we 
find three classes of Jewish teachers. The first class 
had an inclination to the spiritless and literal ; the de- 
oond class, to a freer and more soul-moving style, like 
that of the Old Testament, a style in which the inte- 
rest in the moral was prodominant; and the thkd 
ad<^ted the style of mystical theosoph^* We always 
ooQG^ve of a Jewish scribe, as im% who adheres to Ce 
dead letter, and who is also, probably, a hypociite. 
The <^posite might be learned, with sufficient oleameis, 
&om Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea. That ^e 
Pharisees are not all to be regarded as hjpooites, la 
evidfflit from that well known passage in the Takmd, 
In Traotate Sota, which introduces seven classes ctf Pha- 
risees. Five of these are hypocritical; while of the 
sixth it is said, they are Pharisees fironoi lOve to the xe- 
eomp^Qse of God ; f and of the seventh, they are Pha- 
risees from the fear of God. % To this is adde4» vbl the 
same place, ^^ Be not afraid of the Pharisees, nor of 
those who are not Pharisees, but of those who mt dis- 
guised so as to be like the Pharisees." 

The narratives of the Jews inform us of several dis- 
tinguished Israelites, who lived about the tisM of 
Christ, and possessed true virtue and piety. Of the Cab* 
balistic school were Honias Ben Hacana and Hiinm 
Ben Dosa ; of the school of the Pharisees were J<ma- 
than Ben Saccai, Simeon Ben Hillel, Gamaliel the 

ly, in his Introdaction, Part I. p. 165, ** has very often that Jewish 
brevity, which leaves the reader many things to supply of himself, 
and which we see in the Talmud." We are initiated into the prin* 
dple» of this logic, and especially its terms, by Bashuyseh, Hi 1ms 
Clavis Talmudica Maxima, Panoviae 1714. With this also may be 
connected Buxtorf 's Abbreviaturae. 

• See Note H, at the close. f HinNID. % ni<*1*0- 
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WdeTf who was teacher of the apostle, and his son BMn 

Simeon.* We must suf^pose, indeed, that this very 

Gamaliel had distinguished himself hy pure yirtue and 

piety, as he stood so high among the people, although he 

aid not adopt the principles of narrow-hearted Pfaaiiaa- 

ism. In the Acts of the Apofi^les it is said,f that he was 

** had in reputation among all the people." According to 

the accounts in the Talmud, which agree with this, he 

was called " the glory of the law f and they have the 

saying, « since Rahhi Gamaliel died, the ^ory of ih» 

law has ceased."! If we may credit the account in 

Tractate GiUin, Fol. 36. 2, this estimable man had 

gained even the esteem of Titus. There are Tarioua 

features of his conduct, that show how free he was ftom 

the ordinary narrow-heartedness of the Pharisees. He 

liad on his seal a small image, which would have been 

selected wii^ut doubt by the Pharisees geneially. 

Tae Talmud mentions concerning him, that he took an 

especial pleasure in the t)eauties of nature, a trak which 

is likewise contrary to the bigoted spirit of PharisaisDi. 

He studied Greek authors, and his freedom of npint 

went so far, that he did not hesitate while at Ptolemais 

to bathe in an apartment where stood a statue to Venus* 

Being asked by a heathen, how he could reconcile this 

with his law, he gave the liberal and sensiUe answer : 

** The bath was here before the statue ; the bath was 

not made for the service of the goddess, but the statue 

was made for the bath." The style in which we hear 

bin speak before tibe Sanhedrim concerning the course 

to be taken with ^e germinating Christw religion, 

agrees remarkably with these features of his charac* 

^sir. His ezpiession, in this case, is indeed one which 

could not be expected from the mouth <^ aa ordinary 

Pharisee. 

Now, such learned men among the Jews as possess 
this enlarged mental character, are usually the authors of 
l>eaut^l moral sentences or treatises* ^e style too in 



* See Note I, at the elese. 
{ See Note K,| at the close. 



t Acts T. 34. 
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i^hkii they Interpret the Old Testament, is very diyecse 
frcmi the insipid style of the mere literal interpreters. 
Gertainly then we may suppose, that such instruction 
ejDertied a wholesome influence upon the susceptible heart 
of yroung Paul. Beligion was exhibited to him, not mere-^^ 
ly as-a matter of dead speculation, but as a concern of the 
life'. According to that interpretation of 2 Tim. L 3, 
which we believe to be the correct one, Paul testifier 
that his ancestors practised the devout worship of Qod, 
and. that they transmitted their reli^ous influence to 
him. That he had preserved this pious sentiment in 
its purity, that he had served God according to the best- 
ofhis knowledge through his whole life, tha^ he hadsur^ 
passed his contemporaries in zeal for religion, is evident . 
fiXHn Acts xxvL 4, 5 ; j^i, 3 ; xxiiL 1 ; OaL i. 14. 
3£oie than all other passages, Bom. vii. shows him tQ 
have been a Jew, who not merely bore piety upon the, 
lips, but earnestly proposed to himself the laborious ac- 
quisition of a pure and unstained manner of life* 



CHAPTER III. 

•V* 

CHARAOXHB OF THE AFOSTLS. 

Dpctrwe of Temper ai»«nU.-^Pby8ical Temperament of Paul ; c^, 
ecclesiastical reformers generally. — Influence of the ApostleV 
temperament upon his mental and reli^ous character. R^ 
strictness ; persecuting spirit. — CompansoD between hfm . uoda. 
Luther.—- Penetration, compreheD8iv« views, logical twrn^okl^ , 
ardomf, vigour, orbaoity, affection, tend^ruew of Paul.. . -, 

A CORRECT view of the peculiarities belon^iiu; to the. 
constitution and temperament of the apostle, is (jfesirable 
fer all these who undertake the interpretation of his 
writings. There are many who are displeased with the 
employment of the usual names of the temperaments on 
this subject, as offensive ideas are inclndea under these 
designations, in their popular and unseientifio use, Tba» 
use fixes itself on barely a single meaning, whiek is 

made disagreeably prominent. It is even held, in op- 
5(0 ' ** 
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position to remarks Upon the tcfmperament «f the a|K)e* 
ties, ^liat an accnrate diTision of the temperaments has 
never been ma^. This, however, cannot induce us to 
abstain from the corrent terminolog}'' on this subjoet^ 
We are of the^ opinion, that the so^ciJled four tempera* 
ments designate the four fundamental peculiarities in 
the nature of man, as eomposed of soul and body. We 
think the idea which Heinroth * has given of them in 
his Anthropology, to be a most excellent one. The re*- 
ptesentation of Heinroth, which exhibits in so able a 
manner the connection between the temperaments md 
the various national characters, religious depositions^ 
and studies in the arts, convinces the mind at onee, that 
the old fourfold division of these temperaments has not 
been made arbitrarily. We presuppose in our present 
remarks an a(;t[uaintance with the section; that is now 
referred to,' in Heinroth^s Anthropology .f 

** We see in Paul,* says Hug, " a temperament en- 
tirely choleric." In this d|K3isien we acquiesce only half 
way. We think that the peculiarities of the melan- 
cholic temperament are found in the apostle in an equal 
degree with those of the choleric. The melancholic 
temperament is everywhere characterized by this, that 
instead of dissipating the mind through the world that 
is without, it brings the mind back to the inner world, 
to the depths 6f its own bosom. On this account, there is 
Qonnected'with it, if not a gloomy yet a prevailing se- 
rious view of things. Not dissipated by the variety of 
oljjeetft in the world, the mind directs itself to the essen- 
tial interests' of human life, and therefore a habit of 
speculation, ordinarily in the form of theosophy, and 
also a reBgfous feellbg^ are in general found to be inti- 
mately conhected with this temperament. ' The choleric 
disposition directs the mind especially to the world 

''* S^ Nate L, At the close of this Treatise. 

- f As eftrty fit writ^ as Albert Dorer, described the apostles aa4 
eordtng to their temperaments. Paul is described as melancholic, 
Jghn as ^anguine, &c. A treatjse on the temperaments of the 
writers of the' New Testaipent by Gregory is found in the Thesau- 
rus Nov in, vol. II. Amstefdam. 
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^iritiioBi ( Bot tts ihe aan^iiie, for ihe pnrpose of receiv- 
liiif^ \mk for ike purpoae of oomniiiiiie»tiiig ; not ef «»- 
\^)Wg tlie world and mttiidiid, bat of opera^g xrpMi 
Hmti and of ffOTeming them. The melttnefaoltc tempetB- 
meni^ operating without & mixtare of the others, h*s pvo- 
duoed those men, who, in their eminent d^ree of loTe to 
God, have ooonpied the solitary oell, and there eonstan- 
pi themselTes with sorrow and fenid passiim in the 
ixqpmty of religiooft mystica The eholerio tempera- 
ment has produced those heroes in ike histoiy «^ ike 
in^rld, who» OB the bioad theatre of the same, hv^e vnled 
and trani^orraed nations and ages. From the nnioB of 
4be o9» with the other haye piooeeded religioas refog^- 
Bierp. The retigioBS reformer mnst have looKed daefify 
indo^/his owA heart He must lUMlerstaiid what 9 ma 
Wvwtd lil9. He muet ako in an equal degree desiss 
to, procure ourrencj aasong his brethren, for thai which 
•tjte haid oxperieneed io ho truth within his own sobI. 

..[The. characslerB of theee njea who haye been refoi- 
ifMm >ia /the obnrefa, bear a strong resemblaace to eadi 
Ptiki^^ In '^ery one of them there was ihe ma^M 
operation of both these temperaments. Let Paul* A«- 
IfUslioc^ and haikusit he oempared togeth^.* Wo here 

M'7; It itf ifHTtby of rematit, tlittt whfle in other inttMieei tbe eor- 
tpm^. Coral, m tiw sbftdow of the spirit, heart « resemblMiee to the 
pe^Ul c h anftcter, those strong-minded men who have altered ^e 
worldTs history, have fully as often been diminutive as athletic |n 
^eir outward structure. Notwithstanding all the internal resem- 
tflHA^Oi between Luther vad Paul, they must in their exteftUff nip* 
flMraBei faxfe been ateogetber dkuimilar^ They wefe 4istiiiilis 
.f^ baiTt^y in impact to the whole figure, wbieh in the caait of Peid 




4lil4giui8 4)i Philopatrift, in tbe time «r Julian. This spetOce of biia 
^<*^i^ll9 Craliieiia* with the bald head and tbe aoquihne noRSik" 
Even the antiquated Vassari, in his memoir of Brunetteschi, the 
man who eonstructed the celebrated arch in the cupula at Flo- 
Tence^jm architect gigantic in bis wocks» though not in hi« foiWt 
mfkes tt»e Interestiog remark, * Many are created with small stalore 
and diminutive features, who have such greatness of mind, and such 
inconceivable^ idowitablc energy of heart, that they will never give 
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i&ohide) <^ coime, imder tibe tfena refonneiB, nsAhlONAj 
fficli men aa, wbile ih»y vrere alive, bsTO i&mM ^Mir 
JnllueBiie vkible in great cirdcs, Imt also the men wfacxle 
^iriittal pre^emitience has contiKiued even for oenltflifes 
aft^r they "srere raaoTed from the theatre of aetioHi 
* The decided religions tendency of the aposUe, eoti> 
joiiied with that energy of execution, which ispeonlirfr 
'lor the choleric temperament, we first discern in the fact, 
Aat he attached himself to that religions party sm^^ 
Us people, whieh was considered the most decided, afia 
f^mar the most rigorous. He himself appealed to ^s 
tcifoumttance, in his defence before Agrippa.* He thef^ 
mtfB- ikmi he had attached himself to the most extHi 
lisei; and alter he had chosen this as his party^ Ife 
{■iipassed in f»al m/ost of hia contemporaries. 'Wly^n 
ifce 0el%tOB of his fathers was brought into peril by illfe 
iChristiuis, he deroted himself to the serTioe of the high 
comteil^ for the purpose of crushing the new-sect. At 
iffiH he persecuted them at Jerusalem, yea -he compelled 
rBiem to utter blasphemies against the crucified M essitlll. 
<A8'lie had not done enough at the capftal to gtuk^ify 
hdft rdge, he hastened to Damascus, t "^ 

c ^' The contradiction which appears in this re£^i^t^b§- 
tween the apostle's zeal and the tranquil character of bis 
.teaehcr Gamaliel, may surprise us. Men, faoweyer^ who 
-ha^e a character like that of Paul, are also indepervdetit. 
*|f in Ckmaliel, whom we may more properly compare 
'iyith Erasmus, we could suppose that there existed tb^ 
4yelicate introverted mind of Staupitz (Luther's instruo- 
.iov), then we should see in the relation of our German 
'4«flbrmer to this his teacher, a representative of Paul «tid 
h^ teacher. The general current of Luther's life pre- 
sents very many points of comparison with Paul. ^ 
Jong as he was in the way of the law^ he exhibited the 
eame earnestness of conflict, as we see described in the 



fbenifeWes rest, onleM they eoromenee undertakings, iwtiidh ar*e 
'^HiHetilt Kfid ahiioFt impossible, and finish them, to the wonder of 
an who behold.' * 

' • Acts %vri. 6. t Acts xxvL 10— l^. , 
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seventh of Bomans ; afterwards be exhibited the;«|ffl;i0 
bold ffeedom whioh appears in Paul. 

If we- wish to determine what ace the principal cha- 
racted^tiesof theoonverted apostle^ as they are exhibited 
in his writings and speeches, our oxanniiatioii wiU espe-« 
cially exhibit the following. With deep ipenetration, aa 
it may bo expected of oim accnstomed to an inward life, 
he seized hold of those religiouB tnitlis which bad been 
communicated to him by the revelation of the Lord. 
No one can fail to obeerre the rich apeeul&tive contents 
of his Epistles, and the great difference which appeals 
in this respect between him, on the one hand, and Petes 
and James on the other. John indeed touches upon 
subjects like those of Paul, for John ateo is speculatiYe.* 
While, however, with John all religioius l^iowledge goes 
into the form of a few antitheses, relatiiaiff indeed to the 
infinite^ such antitheses as light and da^ness, life and 
death, love and hatred, the children of God and the 
children of the devil, remaining in Christ and living 
without him ; the view of Paul embraces in its full con- 
nection the eternal decree of God, which ha8 been kept 
secret from the foundation of iiie earth; which was 
signified by the prophets, which in Chriist Jesus was 
manifested in the world, and which, isince it has been 
exhibited to mankind, has made known even to the 
spirits in heaven, the manifold wisdom of God. f 

That venerable German metaphysician, who in his 
retirement prepared, a number of years ago, a Christian 
philosophy, and gave to this new form of his system 
the name of the *' historical philosophy," had then in 
view, as we may say, for his precursor and exemplar, the 
apostle to the Gentiles. In Pauls model-system of doc- 
trine there is laid down a philosophy of the* history of 
the world. He everywhere proceeds on the ground of 
the eternal plan of God, in which Christ is the central 
point, and at the same time the key to the mysteries of 

* [Speculative; interested in meditating on things above the 
sphere of sense; accnstomed to investigate ^ritual subjects. — 
Tr.] 

t Rom. vi. 25, 26 ; Ephes. i. 9'-.12 ; iii. S^U^ 
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the past and the future. ^ Before the foundataen of tbe 
world was laid, we were chosen in Christ."* Before 
the fall of Adam, thwefore, Christ was constituted 1|he 
tiXog of the history of man ; the prae of time expneaaeB 
al^ a, prae of relation. At the definite peiiod which 
had been determined by God, ^ in the fulness of time,*' 
this being on whoin ^the history of the world reTolTea 
was introduced among men. f And in some passages, 
Paul, looking forward and backward, gives the defltina^ 
tiott of both heathenism and Judaism in reference to thii 
t«ttnmg point of history. % In the eleventh of Bomana 
he lifts the v«il which conceab the future progress of the 
race in this life, and lets the consideration of the whole 
temporal devdopttent of the great divisions of this raoe^ 
as this development relates to the kingdom of Ood, t6i>- 
minate in the expression, ^^ Of him, and through * himi 
and to him axe all things." § In the 15th chapter i4 
I Corinthians, however, the view of Paul is raised above 
the future periods of the present life, intaa faturity still 
more remote, beyond the boundaries of time; and be 
concludes this view in the twenty-eighth verse, with the 
sentence, ^^ So shall God be all in au." 

As it is only this apostle who makes use of the /ex* 
pression, condensing into three words, time and etemityf 
^* Of him, and to him, and through him (^eic ahrpy^ into 
him) are all things," ) so it is only this apostle, before 

* £ph. i. 4. t Gal. ir. 4 ; 1 Tim. ii. Q ; Titui i. 3. 

Acts xvii. 26, 97 ; Rom. i. ; Gal. iii. 24 ; Rom. nu 
Rom. xi. Se. 

*< Thou, with whom all good things end and begin/' is &n ex- 
pression of Dante, addressed to Jehovah, in imitation of tho abo^ 
quoted passage of the apostle. Out of Paul's writings there is only 
dno expression, which accords with this passage. That is found' in 
Heb. ii. 10. But this epistle has, in other respects, the character of 
a work belonging to a disciple of Paul. Moreoyer, the ^i od m 
that passage deviates from the style of Paul. The vemarkabld klg 
aifrSv, from which originated Augustine's immortal expression, 
** Thou, God, hast made us for thee ; therefore our heart is not at 
rest, until it rest in thee," is also found in Acts xvii. 26, 27« 

[Tholuck means, probably, that the idea which he would attach 
to the phrase ci£ aitrbv, is also expressed in this passage from Acts ; 
and particularly in the words, ** that they shoiild seek the Lord," 
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wbose eye, as he glances at the cfentral puiat of the 
world's development there is always-spread o«t the b«M 
ginning and the end of this development. 

The mode of considering a snbjeet adopted by Patll^ 
di£Fers moreover from the mode adopted by John ia the 
following respect. All antithesesy as generally all sinffto 
topics, whose limits run into one another as John loew 
upon them, appear to Paul definitely separated ffoea 
one another. As the form of his discourses, so likewise 
his train of thought moves on diakotieally. Paul thesis 
fore has been at all times the favourite author of thtf 
tkmkingf as John has been of ihe feeling Christiaot* 

Further, the prominent quality in the writings ef 
Paul is ardour and power. As was said oi Lutfier^s rtyf ei^ 
so it may be said of Paul's, it is a continQal battle 
(Schlacht).* In the letters, which were written horn 
unprisonment, when he bore the chains upon his hands, 
in what a glowing style does every wc^ speak forth 
his longing, that the gospel may run and have iree 
course !--^and yet how different is his ardour of spit^ 
from that of an enthusiast ! It is characteristk of the 
apostle, that amid the glowing of his inflamed soul, he 
is never deficient in the regulating power of discreet re- 
flection. What regard he pays, in his discomses and 

tend to him, tnd '* find him," eome near him, bo that they magr iftl* 
ritually live, and move, and have their being in him. The idea of a 
general union with God, is a favourite one with Tholuek. — Tk.} 

* The first jud^ent, that is known to us, concerning the 
chwacter of the style of Paul, was contained in the lost wwk of 
Irenaeus, ** On the Pauline Inversions," where with entire eorreeU 
ness he pronounced the ground of them to be, ** the rapidity of 
his speech and the vehemence of his spirit ;*' Adv. Haer. 3, 7. 
The ancient heathens, in their judgment upon a work of art, 
scarcely ever took notice of the subjective sentiment «id cast of 
inindf under the influence of which the work was produced^ They 
abstained from this, in order that the work may have more the ap- 
pearance of a gift from the divine power. But Christian authors have 
very early pronounced their opinion on the internal peculiarities ot 
the sacred penmen. In this fact then may be found an objection, 
unknown to many of them, against the mode of representing inspira- 
tion as something purely passive. (iSee Lardners Works, II. 1 76, 
495, 673, 4. IV. 479, 480. YII. 429—437.) 
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Mteis^ to tlie tvrtety ofreUtkms ftud circQtnstancest 
Whftt a cxffitrast between his style of remark at Jem* 
flalein. and at Athens ; to the Galatians, and before king 
Agri|»pa, and Felix the Governor ! Even graceftthiess 
SM nrbanit J of manner are not wanting in these dis^ 
emBrses j as for example, when he closes an address with 
tiie words, ^^ i wssh in short that not only thou, but all 
wito hear me this day, were such as I am, these bondd 
e«eepted."* What heedfnlness and delicacy in the 
toeatment of different mental conditions are exhibited 
ift !th^ first and second epistle to the Corinthians ! The 
consideration of all this is certainly sufficient to refate 
tkose ia\se imputations, that account for the conversion 
of Paul, the very oeeuirrence on which the whole active 
efficiency of his life was founded, by representing it as a 
dream in his mid-day sleep, or as a fanatical yision. 
Truly the sober and humble demeanour of the apostle 
does not accord with the characteristics of a visionary! 

As the third fundamental feature in the picture of 
Paul's character after he was converted, we must men- 
ti<»i, love. The natural disposition of the bilious man 
prompts him to govern; to govern, even if be must 
trample on one half of the race, so that the other may 
obey him. Nothing is more opposed to the bent of his 
mind,' than for him tenderly to spare what belongs to 
othei8r But where, in all history, can be founa the 
extoiple of a great and powerful spirit, which has been 
more skilled than Paul in becoming all things to all 
men? With what winning tenderness does ne treat 
tbe Corinthians, to whom he had so much reason, as he 
Mmtelf expresses it, for coming with a rod ! In view 
of such expressions, as 2 Cor. ii. 5, 7$ 3* ^0, we might 
almost say with Erasmus, that the apostle's tender lova 
amounted to a "pious flattery " and " sacred adulation,'' t 
if :we did not know from other sources, how far a mind 
that was truly softened with the love of Christ, would 
give up and subordinate its own interests. So likewise 
might we go through the epistle to Philemon, and point 

* Acts xxTi. 29. f Pit Tftfrities, sancta adulatio. 
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ont, in almost every word and sentence, the tender re- 
finement of that affection, which the holy man hims^ 
descrihes with the words, ^' It is not pnffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own* If he only 
is possessed of trao greatness, who can also condescend 
to what is small, then there is no better spectacle of 
' greatness than is to be seen in a Luther, as, after all his 
uiunderings against the emperor and the pope, he ex- 
hibits himself like a child in his letter to his little John.* 
And we firmly believe that Paul himself would be capa- 
ble of the same exhibition of character. At least the 
impression is a similar one, which is made by the ready- 
ing of his Epistle to Philemon, after we have read his 
Epistle to the Romans, or his speech at Athens. 



CHAPTER IV. 

STYLE OP THE APOSTLE. 

Pi^ul's style of writing diiferent from that of the other apostles ; 
but not so different as might have been expected. — Difficulties 

in reference to the style of the Epistle to the Hebrews Style 

of Paul's speeches His ability to write in classic Greek.—- 

Copiousness of bis style. — His frequent use of the paronomasia.«>~ 
Character of this figure. — Authority for it. — Objections against iU 

We come next to speak of the style of the apostle. 
It is generally acknowledged how much more of a 
master he was of the Greek idiom, than his fellow- 
apostles were. One thing, however, in relation to thia 
subject is surprising, that between him who spent the 
earliest period of his life in a Greek city, who doubt- 
less spoke Greek from childhood up, and his com- 
panions in office, who either never travelled beyond the 
boundaries of Palestine at all, or not until they went as 
apostles, — ^it is surprising, I say, that between him and 
them the distinction does not appear much greater 
than it does. Should we not expect from Paul, that h© 
would adopt such a style, in some respects, as the author 

* See note M, at the close. 
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of ^I^ Epistle to the Hebrews has done ?* A perfect 
accuracy in the use of the Greek can be expected, indeed, 
from no Israelite, however long he may have dwelt in 
the society of the Grecians. 

We may perhaps make an exception here in favour 
of such liberally educated Alexandrines as Aristobulns, 
und the translator of the Proverbs in the Septuagint. 
Even Josephus complains that ^'his early habits of 
speech forbade exactness in the expression of tlie 
Greek ;" j* and in the preparation of his Greek writings, 
ho availed himself of the aid of foreigners in respect to 
the style. But,* at least, must not JPaul have greatly 
excelled James, who, as it seems, having grown up as 
a genuine Pharisee, never went beyond the boundaries 
of Palestine. 

From the comparison of Paul with his fellow apostlest 
two things, as it occurs to us, may be learned with 
tolerable certainty. One, relating especially to James, 
in less degree also to John and Peter, is this ; we must 
recede from the prevailing belief that the Greek language 
was not at all, or in very few instances spoken by the 
inhabitants of Palestine. If we refuse to abandon this 
view, which may elsewhere, moreover, be shown to be 
false, th^ in opposition to all Christian antiquity, we 
must come at last to the conclusion, that no one of the 
Jameses known to us, was the author of what is called 
the Epistle of James. This conclusion has recently been 
avowed even by so cautions a critic as Schott, and haa 
been supported entirely by considerations drawn from 
style. X The other inference derived from this compari- 

* [Tholuck, as is well known, supposes that Paul was not the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. — Tr.] 

t Antiquities, B. XX. c. XI. 

X [The question whether the Aramaean or the Greek language 
wa3 ojLclusively spoken in Palestine in the time of Chiist, has beeji 
long and earnestly discussed. A brief history of the discussion, and a 
Tiew of its importance, are given by Prof. Robinson in Bib. Repos. 
vol, I. pp. 309^317. See likewise the Essay of H. F. Pfannkuche, 
on the general prevalence of the Aramaean language in Palestine, 
and the article of Hug on the general use of the Greek ; the former 
in Bib. Repos. vol. 1. pp. 317 — 363, the latter in vol. I. pp. 530 
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flon, and relating to Paul, id this; we must suppose 
that the imperfection of his Chreek style had not its 
origin in an impossibility of writing better, so much W 
in a want of care. That the apostle could use the Gre« 
idiom with skill, whenever there was need of his doi\ig 
so, may be proved conclusively from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, if that be supposed to be the work of Paiil* 
or from the last part of the book of Acts, if we be 'al- 
lowed to appeal to the speeches there inserted. These 
Bpeeches are perhaps distinguished above every other 
portion of the New Testament for elegance of Greek 
style. We do not, however, conceal the uncertainty of 
this argument. Grant even that no other reason pre-^ 
rented us from considering the apostle to the heathen 
as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, what coul^ 
wdll be alleged as a reason why the apostle, who writes 
to the tastefully educated Corinthians in the style thai 
was easy to him, should, in an epistle to the Christians 
in Palestine, make use of an elegant idiom ? If the use 
of the Chaldee idiom was so agreeable to the inha-. 
bitants of Palestine, that a tumultuous assembly, wheft 
they heard Paul speak in this idiom, became still, * 
why should not the apostle, who in things lawful 39 
willingly became all things to all men, have preferred 
the Cbaldaic dialect, in an epistle which he wrote directly 
to a community in Palestine? Those who defend thp 
Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, have nojfe 
as yet succeeded in removing this difficulty. This Qiui 

—651 ; also Biblical CaMaet, toI. 2 ; and also in Fosdiek's Traii8lati6tf 
of Httg's Introduction, pp, 326 — 840. Father StmoD» saya Prof«i 
Robinson, <* shows conclusively that the Jews in Palestine did spea|& 
the Chaldee or Aramaean language ; but at the same time, although 
a warm advocate for the Hebrew original of Matthew* he admills 
that Gteek was spoken in Palestine, and takes indeed the poslkibii;^ 
which probably most at the present day will be ready to adopt after 
reading Hug's essay, viz.. That the two languaget were both atrrent 
ai the eame time ht Paleatine, duHng the age ef Ckriet 4bkt ike 
ApetUee" ** Hug shows, irrefragably as it would seem, Uiat thii 
Greek had obtained such a footing in Palestine, as to pHiee it it' 
least nearly on an equality with the Aramaean in respeet ta goue^' 
lal prevalence.'* Bib. Repos. vol. I. pp. 318, 317. — T».] 

• Acts xxii. 2. -' * 
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tiling indeed they are able to show, that an epistle in 
Greek might have been understood by a community in 
Palestine. * But this fact does by no means justify an 
author in selecting the Greek language, when he was 
equally skilled in the peculiar language of the pcoTilice 
to which he wrote. 

The argument drawn from the speeches in the Acts 
of the Apostles would have greater weight than the pre- 
ceding, if we were only certain, that the speeches which 
are interwoven with that work, and particularly the 
speeches of Peter and Paul, are to be looked upon as 
the exact report of the apostle's words. 8eyler mdeed 
has recently, in his essay on the speeches and epis- 
iiee of Peter, in the first number of the Studien und 
Kritiken for 1832, expressed his conviction, that Peter a 
speech was reported by the author of the book of Acts, 
with a nicety which passed over not even a particle, 
not even a U. As, however, Dr. Seyler has reserved the 
the proof of this position to a future time, we cannoit 
judge of his reasons. It iseems to us surprising at tho 
first view, and worthy of our attention, that the speeches 
which are found in the former part of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and indeed not merely those of Peter» 
but those of Paul also,* bear, in a striking degree, so 
mudi more of the Hebrew colouring, than those found in 
the latter part. We are compelled to explain this by 
the fact, that the former speeches were delivered over 
to Luke in writing, as he was not present to hear them ; 
while the latter, which he heard himself, were re-written 
by him with freedom. The agreement of the dietion 
with that of Luke, is an argument for this supposition. 
If this view is c(»*rect, then the appeal to the speeches 
of Paul in the Acts of the Apostles loses its authority. 

* [Tbe objection against the PauliBe origin of tbe Epistle to the 
JH^brotts, OD tbe i^rowid of its closer conformity to the Greek idiom 
tbao tbe acknowledged epistles of Paul, is met by Prof. Stuart, bj 
denying tbe S»cU See his Comm. on Hebrews, § 32, p. 23d — 248« 
-TrJ 

t See Chap. xiii. 
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Although therefore we abandon these" direct argti* 
ments, 6tiu we may, as we think, admit that the apos- 
tle to the Gentiles could, when it was necessary for hiJtt 
to do 80, write in the pure Greek style. We regard 
the opinion, which Michaelis has expressed in his Intro* 
duction,* to be in the highest degree apposite. ** Paul 
is distinguished," he says, " from all the other Ne# 
Testament writers* Instances of Hebraism cnaough, 
instances of carelessness enough, are to be found in faim, 
yet not the short verse-measure of the Hebrew style^ 
but, on the whole, more of the Greek construction. StiH 
he is careless, like one who understands the language^ 
but spends no labour at all upon his diction ; like on^ 
who thinks barely of his subject, and is transported by 
an overflow of thoughts, and at the same time 1^ 
emotion and occasionally by genius. That the 'best 
Greek expressions are equally familiar to him with the 
Hebrew, is evident. They are interchanged, as the for* 
mer or the latter occur first to his mind. The Greek 
language is at his service, even in expressing the 
liveliest and most delicate satire ; but he does not avoid 
the under-current of Hebraism, and has no wish at all 
to write with purity or with beauty.** 

If, on the one hand, there is in the style of Paul mose 
of the Greek colouring, and if it is adopted more invo* 
luntarily than is the case with the other apostles, inas- 
much as dialectic discussion very naturally made his style 
periodic,! so, on the other hand, the wan^ of periodic 

•Edition 4. Parti, p. 117. 

f Liicke, in the second edition of his Comment, on John, toI. I. 
p. 129, makes Tery correct remarks on this subject. I here selei^ 
the passage, because it expresses at the same time the vi€W ab0ve 
given, of the relation between John and Paul. 

** The chief distinction,'* he says, ** between Paul and John ties 
in the individuality of the two writers. As Paul thinks logic^^^ 
syllogistically, and besides, in his Epistles, explains the subject-maket 
of the Gospel in a didactic form, so he writes in the periodic style ; 
but with the periodic and dialectic mode of writing, the Greek 
peculiarities likewise the more decidedly present themselves. Jj^hn 
it almost the opposite of this. As in his mental character he is in- 
clined to the synthetic, rather than to the analytic method : a« he is 
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structure is not the effect of a deficiency in acquain* 
tance with the language, so much as the effect of the 
apostle's character^ ana this has already heen described. 
Th^e is indeed for his mode of thinking, as of writing 
m^ inore fitting image than the flood, where one wvlvq 
overtops another. The frequently recurring oh uovov Sc 
and^iaXXoy &', is the swelling of the waye.* jLet one 
ovly consider how.Paul» at the beginning of the Epistle 
to.the Komans, never satisfies himself, but adds acces- 
sory- ideas to every principal word. This is visible, in 
the .most characteristic way, in the first chapter of his 
Epistle to the Ephesians. Where thought presses upon 
thought, one feeling upon another, there it is not easily 
QtHiceivable that regularly constructed parenthese8,f like 
^^se which are presented in the Epistle to the H^ 
bj:ews, and which are the result of calm reflection, 
i^ould be employed. In such cases the anacoluthon is 
introduced ; j: the oratio variata§ also, the siopesis,|| and 
tiba laconic^ The same fervour of spirit is discernible in 
^ose words, frequently introduced, which are compound- 
ed with vTTCp, as vTTcpXcar, xnrtpviKcutti virepiripKraetna^ 
imepTrXtoyd^itf ; in the oft-repeated use of 7rdc»** and in 
other developments. W e might, hold it scarcely possible 

tecHsed to what h called the intuition of the spirit, rather than to 
Uie logical discussion ; so likewise, in his style of composition, he ii 
mo/^. simple (than Paul). He is so in his Epistles, and likewi^ in 
his Gospel. In the latter, moreover, the historical subject-matter 
maki^ a difference between him and his fellow-apostle. His 
thoughts are arranged, with greater regularity than Paul's ; one 
might almost say that they follow each other in the order of paral- 
lelism. The Hebraistic element is therefore visible, both in his 
iqode of representation, and his choice of language ; and it is, at 
feast inwardly^ the pervading element of his style.** 

* See for example, Rom.' v. 3, 11 ; viii. 23, and 34; x. 14 and 15. 
^ t [pD *^® parenthetical character of the style of Paul's ^istles 
gi^nerally, ana of the Epistle to the Hebrews in particular, see 
Btoart's Comm. on Heb. § 22, especially p. 14. — Ta.] ^ 

See for example Rom. ii. 17, 21 ; v. 12, 15; ix. 28. 

See instance in Rom. xii. 1 and 2. 

See example in Rom. vii. 25. 

See Rom. xi. 18, 2 Cor. vi. 13. 

See Colos. i. 9—11, 28. 
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for Pwd to make use of snch calm and dispsflsioiiaie fiffi^ 
of speech, as ibe Epistle to the Hebrews evenrwhono 
exhibits. * Even through the drapery of Lake, the 
disGourses of this apostle, as recorded la the Aots^ ex* 
hibit the vigorous formation of his style. 

That with the apostle's numerous HebiaisoM» he 

had at command no small part of the treasures of the 

Greek language, is evident from his. great vari^j o£ 

partideB ; his significant variation of prepositiona, whidi 

he knows how to employ so as to be a true means of 

conveying thought ; his copious use of synonyms ; hk 

gfeat variety of expressions for one and the aame object ; 

his employment of rare words, and parUy of words 

coined by himself; his rich participial coastructiifflM, 

but especially his copious fulness of paronomasia in aU 

its forms ; the antanaklasis, paracbesis, annominatiQi f 

Without directing the mind expressly to this fiabjedi» 

one cannot imagine how frequently the apostle uses the 

paronomasia. For managing the figure in a fret aaA 

spirited war, however, an unembarrassed use of thelaa* 

goage is indispensable. Examine the euphonioos paio? 

nomasia in 1 Tim. iii. 16, c^vfp4&i} — IStKOim^ ; aka 

in E^h. iii. 6, wyichsipovdjia koX vvvowfta col nffifUraxjii ; 

likewise in 2 Cor. viii. 22, iy woXKotg iroXXaiccc 0iro»- 

^Jov i and in ix. 8, tya iv vavrl irarTore wdtnuf aMtf 

iceiay cx^rc* See also in Bom. i. 29 and 31, the ^cttds 

iL€T6pyovty atfir^v^ovc, &c. Especially see those numer* 
ous examples, in which the resemblance in the sounds 
in connection at the same time with resemblance or con- 
trast in the sense, becomes in the highest degiee 
fieant. In the Epistle to the Romans, for example^ 
have the words Ik irlffreiag elc iri<niy in i. 17; and m i. SO, 
the «v<nrds ra adpara rov ^tov Ka^oparai ; and in i. 2fl^ 
Ka^^e ovK IdoKlfxa^ay — irapidwxey avroi/c lie 4^^UMV 
yovy. Other instances of the same figure are fousa kk 
Rom. ii. 1 ; iv. 15 ; xv. 16 and 19 ; and also in Rem. 

• See Heb. ti. 1—3 ; xi. 32. 

f The use of the same word !n different sensM ; of dHTersnk 
words resembling each other in sound ; of pun. 
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HI. 27 ; Til. 28 ; and viii. 2, where the term wJ/ioc i« 
tieed with varied applications. To these, nnmerone 
other examples might be added from the remaining 
Bpisties. Such an accomnlation of this figure needs pei^ 
haps an apolosy. There may be some who" will agree 
in opinion with Basilius Faber, when he says, iti his 
Thesaums, nnder the word paronomasia, that •' in jo- 
cular and light compositions nothing can be moie grate- 
liil than this figore ; but in serious discourse nothinff 
is more improper, especially if be frequently repeated. 
In order to perceive the incorrectness of this remark, 
howerer, one need only be reminded of some instances 
Off paronomasia, that have been famed throughout the 
world. Such are that in Ovid, " orbis in urbe fuit ;** 
jMid that' in Schiller, " die Welt-geschichte ist das Welt- 
gerieht." « Even in philosophy, says Herder, ** happy 
expressions of this kind are of great force. They fasten 
in the aoul, even by a word, the distinction or the resem- 
bfausee that is remarked. Here also Luther and Hamann 
fveeent numerous instances parallel with those of the 
apostle. We need nothing more, however, than to refer 
to that paronomasia which has affected the history of 
the whole worid; the paronomasia employed by the 
Ited«emer himself, in the sixteenth of Matthew, where he 
ccdhi PetCT the trirpa^ on which his church was built.* 
It cannot by any means be inferred from the use of 

• * [For a mueh larger number of initances in which this figure is 
fsed bv the writers of the New Testament, especially by Paul, by 
ihe writers of the Old Testament also, by classical authors, and 
eTen by the Saviour himself, see Winer's Grammar of the New 
TNUment, § 49, and Stuart's Hebrew Grammar, 3d Ed. § 571, 
aad the works referred to in them. Perhaps the paronomasia em- 
fteyed by the Sat iour in Matt. viii. 22 has been, in a moral point 
cil Tiew> nearly as much entitled to the epithet, welt^historische, as 
t^At in Matt. xvi. 18, to which Tholuck refers. The very frequent 
^ffe of the paronomasia and the like figures by the sacred penmen, 
li a proof that the writings are genuine Oriental productions ; that 
tlw flpifitf who indited/or men, adapted himself not only to men in 
general, bat in an especial manner to the communities vvho were 
orginally addressed ; and that the Bible was not designed to teach 
,mm flietoric, more than to teach them astronomy or metaphy- 

sies Ta.] 
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these puns by "PbmI, that reflection had triumphed aret 
feeling in his mind, as Leflsing saye that the introdae- 
tion of wit always indicates the want of excited feeliog. 
This is the fact only when ^e wii seems to have been 
sought affcer. Snch fonns of the paronomasia as betray 
a previous efiR>rt for them ; the aaagramfof instance, and 
the repetition in one sentence of the last wind in the 
preceding,* are never found in tlie apostle's oompofi^tioii. 
It is well known that, for example, the tareagm is lE' 
troduced by men of spirit on occasions of the most high- 
ly excited feeling. It is tbns used by Paul in Phil, iii* 2, 
retraro^^-Trapiro^^ ; and in I Tim tL 5, vo^KtSMeroi^c 
— -^carpc/3a/. And so, on the other >hand, the tondeireist 
emolaons of love call forth from him a play upon wordd^ 
An instance of it is the play upon the same of .Onosi- 
mus in the eleventh v^rse of Philemon, r^v irori ■«•« 
AxpTiffroPy wvl ^ miliadifMiltixpV^^for.f jfAnotlwrittOB- 
tration of the same is that excellent proverb in JEUm* 
xiii. 8, ^ Bo in debt to no mati, except in love.'' 



SUPPLEMENT TO THE PRECEDING TREATISE, 

R«8pe«tinf tiM MH4y Ufe 4>f Paul» compfled frosi VAcioBa wotks, bat 
pnaetpaUy from H^maenU Der Apestel Paulu^ pp. 1^ — 10, 

Name of the Apostle. — Paul received from his parents 
the name 7^{^tS^ Saul. Neander states as a conjectute, 
that this name was derived from /Utif toask^ aipid sig- 
nified that Saul was a long-desired, first-bom son^ a 

t [ 'Oviiffiftog, being derived fron ivlvfipth would of o^«|s#.^e 
about tbe same meaoiog with ivxpfi<rrov. Anotber ins^iice^of 
paronomasia on the same name, is in the twentieth verse of the,aiane 
Epistle : Nai, ddsX^k, iyw <rov ivudftfiv iv Kvpii^. ^ Stme ^c^'^lbe 
instanees of pafonomasia, celiected by eommentsCors f^iotU'llMfWrit- 
ing9 of Paul,- give no evidence of hamng been:dei|giiied^ibt|U»l||>i. 
Others were doubtless designed. ** In the dneourset of desM^'* 
says Winer, " which were spoken in the Syro-Cbaldaic, iheBe.weie 
probably many examples of paronomasia, which woold of cottr^e^ 
entirely lost in a Greek translation/*— Tk.1 
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'diHd of piayecB. Whj, .and wbcn^ the name Sool was 
changed into Paul, is doubtful. The Jews, when among 
ike heathen, often altered their Hebrew names^ aad 
sometimes ^itixel^ dropped them. Thus Dosthai was 
changed ioto Dositheus, Jesus into Jason, Tarphim into 
Trypho, Silas into Sylyanns ; and Onias was dropped 
fMT Menelaus, Hillel for PolHo, Joakim for Akimus, 
Joannes for Hyroanus: see Ghrot. ad« Act. ziii« 9« 
Whether Paul eoafoimed to this cuslomy or whether, as 
other G(«Yerted Jews did, he changed his name at the 
same thne with his faith, cannot be deteimined. Am- 
nion on Rom. i. 1, snpposes the latter to be the fact. 
J^ome, GataL e* 5, supposes that he changed his name 
as soon as he had been made the instioment of oonTort- 
ing Semus FaQlu% the Proconssiof Oypms» Acts xiii. 
6-12. xhis is mexe oonjeotureb Chxysost., on the 
Obange of Men's Names, states yarions reasons to the 
^:%mngae of Saml into PauL He rejects the idea that the 
etymology of tiie words determined the change ; tiiat the 
word Saul was derived from <raXev€iy and designated a 
persecutor, and the word Paul from vavaaer^ai^ and de- 
signated a protector, defender of the church. He seems 
to think thai' the Holy Spirit gave a new name to Paul, 
so that he might sign%^ his authority over the convert* 
ed man, just as a master gives a new name to a slave 
whom he purchases. The name is a sign of ownership. 
He supposes that Paul did not change bis name imme- 
diately after his conversion, because by so early a change 
it would not be so extensively known thai he was the 
same Saul who once persecuted the diureh. Neander 
says that Saul was the Hebrew, and Paul the Hellenis- 
tic name ; Lightfoot, that ho was called Sa«d as a Jew, 
and P^ul as a Gentile, particularly as the apostle to the 
Gentiles. Lightfoot's Works, VIIL pp. 462, 463. 
Xn. p. 456. 

JRamify Camtec^ons of the Apostle^-^His parents were 
deseenduits of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin, Phil. 
Hi. 5 ; Rom. xi. 1 . " His father was a Pharisee, Acts 
xxiii- 6 ; xxvi» 5 ; Phil. iii. 5. He had a sister whose 
son was a Christian^ and a ^screet person, and very 
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useful to his nncle Paul when a prisoner at Jerusalem, 
Acts xxiii. 16-22. This nephew's conduct cannot be 
thought of without admiration and gratitude. Some 
others of his relatives are mentioned by him in his Epis- 
tle to ' the Romans, who also were believers in Jesus, 
and several of them had been so before himself; which 
may be reckoned a proof of the virtue and piety of this 
family. Their names are Andronicus and Junias, 
whom he calls * his kinsmen/ By the words trvyytvil^ 
jxov^ Rom. xvi. 7? he must mean something more than 
' his countr3^men.' He speaks in the like manner of 
Herodian, v. 11, and also of Lucius, Jason and Sosipater, 
V. 21." Lardner, Works, vol. V. p. 473. Tholuck on 
Rom. xvi. 7, says, " Svyyey^c may designate these in- 
dividuals as the apostle s relatives, and may also merely 
denote that they were of Jewish extraction. The latter 
is the more probable. See verses 1 1 and 21 , and also Rom. 
ix. 3." See also WahPs Lexicon on the word iruyytvri^, 

Sirth-place of the Apo$tle4 — Jerome says, Catal. c. 5, 
*' Paul was of the tribe of Benjamin, and of the city of 
Gischala, in Galilee. When this city was taken by the 
Romans, he removed with his parents to Tarsus in Cili- 
cia." This assertion is directly opposed to the account 
in Acts xxii. 3, that he was '* bom in Tarsus in Cilicia.'' 
See also Acts ix. 11, 21, 39. Tarsus was a great and 
populous city, situated in a fruitful plain, through which 
flowed the river Cydnus. It was the birth-place of 
many distinguished Greek scholars. The inhabitants 
applied with great assiduity to science, and were con- 
sidered, in the time of Christ, as the most cultivated of 
the Greeks, as their city was the most richly provided 
with literary institutions. Winer s Real. It was de- 
clared a free city by Augustus, and endowed with es- 
pecial privil^es. Dio Chrys. Tarsica post. 11,36. Ap- 
pian de Bel. Civ. L. V. p. 275, &c. Plin. Nat. Hist. V . 
27,22. Amm. Marcell. I V. a 

Time of the Apostles Birth and Conversion, — Accord- 
ing to an ancient but unauthorized account, Paul was 
bom in the second year after Christ. This account is 
found in the Oratio de Petro et Paulo, 0pp. Chrysoat. 
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vol. VIII. The account however has nothing hnpro- 
bable in itself, since Paul is described as a young man 
at the time of his first persecution against the Christians, 
Acts vii. 57. " In the Epistle to Philemon," says Lard- 
ner, " written about the year 62, the apostle calls him- 
self, V. 9, " Paul the aged.** This I think must lead us 
to suppose, that he was then sixty years old, or not much 
less. He seems to have arrived at years of discretion 
when he was converted, for he appears to have been one 
of the principal agents in the persecution of believers 
after the death of Stephen ; to have been intrusted by 
the Jewish rulers with authority to carry it on. Acts 
3^vi. 10, and to have had officers under him. All this 
shows the regard that was paid to him. Works, vol. 
V. pp. 486-7. The supposition of Hemsen, Neander and 
Hug seems the most probable, that Paul's conversion 
occurred in A. D. 36. Usher and Pearson, however, 
suppose it to have occurred in 35 ; Basnage, Michaelis, 
Heinrichs, Kohler and Schott in 37 ; Eichhom in 37 or 
38 ; De Wette in 35 or 38; and others still in 31, 33, 
34, 39, 40, 41, or 42. 

Free citizenship of the Apostle. — That Paul was a free- 
bom Boman citizen is certain. It is a conjecture of 
some that his ancestors obtained their free citizenship 
by their services to the empire during the civil wars 
with the Jews. But of this there is no evidence ; see 
Grotius upon Acts xxii. 28. Deyling endeavours to 
show that Paul's parents probably purchased the privi- 
lege of Koman freedom. But nothing can be certainly 
known about the mode in which they obtained it. The 
£act only is plain. See Acts xxii. 28. 

Trade of the Apostle. — " What is commanded of a 
father towards his son ? (asks a Talmudic writer.) To 
circumcise him, to redeem him, to teach him the law, to 
teach hitn a trade, &c. R. Judah saith, he that teacheth 
not his son a trade, does as if he taught him to be a thief. 
Rabban Gamaliel saith, he that hath a trade in his hand, 
to what is h^ like ? He is like to a vineyard that is 
fenced. So some of the great wise men of Israel had 
been cutters of wood. Rabban Jochanan Ben Zaceai, 
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tbmt was yicc-preaident of the Banhednm, was a mer* 
chant four years, and then he fell to the stndy of 
the law." " Rabbi Judah^ the great cabbalist, bore the 
name and trad«- of Hhajat, a shoemaker or tailor.* 
Lightfoot, vol. III. pp. 227, 228. VIII. p. 131. Af>- 
cordmg to (this) old Jewish custom, which was well 
nigh as binding as law^ Paul learned a trade, that of a 
maker of tent-cloth. Michaelis (Ihtro. vol. II. p. 1338» 
Edit 4,) represents Paul as a machine-maker. A pas- 
sage in Julius Pollux led him into this singular mistake: 
see Hug's Introduction, part II. § 86. The Fathers 
suppose Paul to be a worker on leather^ or a tent-maker. 
Chrysostom says, " by hia trade he was employed upon 
skins." The fact that war-tents were made of leather, 
ittdncedrthe old writers to suppose that Paul worked ob 
this material. The probability is, that as a kind of 
shagged, rough-haired goat was very common in Oilicia, 
and as the hair of this animal was manufactured into a 
thick coarse cloth, and as this manufacture may have 
been very common in Paul's native province, he there- 
fore selected it as his employment. The cloth thus ma- 
nufactured was called cilicia. It was used for the 
covering of tents in war, and upon ships ; also for shep- 
herds' tents, especially in Syria and on the Euphrates. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that Paul never made 
tent-cloth except from materials procured in his native 
region. On this supposition,, it is difficult to understand 
how he could have worked at his trade, in all places 
which he visited. He doubtless used other materials 
besides the KtKiicta for the manufsicture of tent-doth. 
That he sometimes worked at his trade after he became 
an apostle, is evident from Acts xviii. 3, and probable 
from Acts xx. 34. 

Leammg of the Apostle, — Strabo, Geogr. 1. XIV. 
says that '^ the inhabitants of Tarsus were so zealous in 
tlie pursuits of philosophy and the whole circle of Greek 
study, that they surpassed even the Athenians and 
Alexanchrians, and indeed the citizens of every other 
place which can be mentioned, in which schools and 

lectures of philosophers and rhetoricians were estabHsh- 
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ed.** Hence some have supposed that the apostle inust 
have heen a very learned man. But such an inference 
from snch premises is unwarranted. First, the Hellen- 
istic Jews kept themselves at a great distance from the 
Greeks. It is true that Philo and Josephus made con'* 
siderable advancement in Grecian literature, hut they 
were exceptions from the genaral rule. In the case oi 
Paul too, there is a peculiar improhahility of any very 
^tbnate connection with the Greeks, as he belonged to 
a family of very rigid pharisaical principles. But, 
secondly, Paul was sent away from the influences of 
Tarsus when he was between 10 and 13 years of age, 
according to Tholuck, and remained at Jerusalem until 
he was 30 or 33. He made great proficiency, however, 
in Jewish literature, and was distinguished for talents 
and eloquence. He was supposed at Lystra to be the god 
of oratory. ^^ I regard Paul,'' says Hug, ** as a maimer 
of eloquence, and should even like to compare him in 
this respect with celebrated men of ancient times ; e. g^ 
with Isocrates, whose letters to Demonicus and some of 
those to Nicocles bear considerable resemblance to 
Paul's in design and purport." '* The simile, 1 Cor. xii. 
14 seq. resembles that of Menenius Agrij^a, and is 
even more elegant and expressive." Dionysius Lon- 
mnus thus speaks of the eloquence of Paul : " The 
Allowing men are the boast of all eloquence, and 
of Gf ecian genius, viz. Demosthenes, Lysias, ^schines, 
Hyperides, Isaeus, Anarchus or Demosthenes Crithinus, 
Isocrates, and Antiphon ; to whom may be added Paul 
of Tarsus, who was the first, within my knowledge, 
that did not make use of demonstration," who made use 
of persuasion and pathos rather than, argument. See 
Hug's Introduction, Fosdick's Trans, pp. 508-10. 

ScAuraX disposition of the Apostle, — ^That he was by 
nature impetuous and intolerant is evident from Acts vii. 
58, viii. 1 — 4. ix. l.xi. 1, 2.xxii. 4 seq. This makes his 
subsequent tenderness so much the more remarkable ; 
see Acts xx. 17 seq. It is to be remembered, however, 
that he obtained his early information about the Chris- 
tian religion from the Jewish teachers ; and even if he 
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resided at Jerosalem daring the Saviour's puyie mi- 
nistry, be was probably kept secluded, like the other 
Jewish pupils, from intercourse with those friendly to 
Jesus,* and must have formed erroneous conceptions of 
Christianity. This, in connection with his zeal for 
Judaism, is some apology for his persecu^g spirit. 
His whole history shows that he was naturally inde- 
pendent, decided in his convictions and feelings, prone 
to extremes, fitted to be a leader in whatever cause he 
espoused, and capable, when sanctified, of rendering 
eminent services to the cause of humanityir— Tb. 



NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR. 

NoTX A. p. 3. 

This treatise is taken from the Theologische Studien and Kriti* 
ken, vol. VIII. pp. 364 — 393. It is understood to contain the 
substance of part of Tholuck*s Introduction to the new edition, 
which he is now preparing, of his Comm. on the Romans. It will 
be found to be a condensed summary of the literature on Pauls 
early life and character, to be eminently suggestive (if this word 
may be allowed,) in its style, and to afford rich material for infer « 
ences and reflections. Its phraseology is characteristic of its author. 
The remarks at the close on paronomasia will serve to account for 
Tholuck's frequent use of it in his own styl^. In his Preface to the 
new edition of his Sermons, page 27, he says, '* The style of writ- 
ing which we demand is the figurative, the sententious, the enig- 
matical. This style, in a greater or less degree, runs through ^1 
the writings of the Old and New Testaments." In conformity with 
such principles, the division of the first sermon translated in this 
volume, is thus expressed in the original : ** Und zwar bediirfen wir 
es erstena als einen Spiegel der Tugend, die uns fehlt ; Zweiiena als 
einen Riegel der Stinde, die uns quaU ; und driitens als ein Siegel 
des Gnadenweges, den wir ertvahlt." The translator has not en- 
deavoured to accommodate his version to these peculiarities of Tho- 
luck, further that strict fidelity seemed to require. In some few 
instances he has endeavoured to mitigate what he could not proper- 
ly omit. Thus the first four lines on page 12, are expressed in tbo 
original in the following manner : <' Hamann who in this identical 

• Paul says, 1 Cor. ix. I, 2 Cor. v. 16, that he had seen Christ. 
This expression, however, does not warrant the belief that he saw. 
Christ before his crucifixion, but, according to Neander an4 
Hemsen, may refer to the event mentioned in Acts bk» 3, &c« 
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way strikes upon every flintstone of ScHptore with hit spirit of fire, 
(or fiery mind,) so that sparks fly out." A few, and but a few simi- 
lar changes, occur in the translation of the Sermons. 

NoTB B. p. 6. 

These three citations are, the first in Acts zvii. 26, supposed by 
some to be from the Phaenoraena of Aratus, fifth line ; by others, 
from the Hymn to Jupiter by Cleanthes, fourth line : the seeond in 
1 Cor. XV, 33, supposed by some to be from Euripides ; by others, 
as Jerome and Eusebius, to be from the Thais of Menander : the 
third in Titus i. 12, supposed by Chrysostom and others to be from 
Epimenides ; by Theodoret and others, from Callimachus. The 
passage in Titus is ascribed by Paul to one of the poets, rtCi but 
that in Acts to more than one, rtvec i this has led some to suppose 
that the apostle intended to refer to both poets, and perhaps also 
to Pindar, who has a similar expression. It would certainly be na- 
tural for him to quote from Aratus, as this poet was a Cilician ; it 
would also be natural for him to quote from Cleanthes, because 
this poet had resided at Athens, and Paul was now addressing an 
Athenian audience. As both the passages are near the beginning 
of the two poems, they would both probably be well known to hia 
hearers. — It has been well remarked, however, by Henke, that the 
question whether Paul was or was not well versed in Greek liter- 
ature, is not to be determined by his number of quotations from the 
Greek authors ; but by the general structure of his style, by his 
mode of argumentation, and by the whole arrangement of his 
thoughts. See Henke's Trans, of Paley's Hor. Paul., Remarks, 
pp. 449 — 457. " In his mode of presenting subjects," says Ne- 
ander, Hist. Plant, and Prog., ** the Jewish element of his education 
manifestly shows itself predominant. His peculiar dialectics he ac- 
quired not in the Greek but in the Jewish School." See also Fos- 
dict's Trans, of Hug*s Introd. pp. 511, 512. 

Note C. p. 6. 

The feelings, or at least the professions of the Jews in reference 
to the acquisition of foreign languages, seem to have been different 
at different periods. Josephus says, Ant. b. XX. ch. XI, ** Those 
of my own nation freely acknowledge, that I far exceed them in the 
learning belonging to the Jews. I have also taken great pains to 
acquire the learning' of the Greeks ; and I understand the elements 
of the Greek language, although I have so long been accustomed 
to speak the J'ewish, that I cannot pronounce Greek with sufficient 
exactness. iPor my own countrymen do not encourage those that 
learn the languages of many nations, because they look upon this 
sort of accomplishment as common, not only to freemen, but also to 
slaves, such as please to acquire it. But they pronounce him to be 
a wise man who is fully acquainted with our laws, and is able to in- 
t^pret their meaning," 3(C. On the other band, some of the Tal- 
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mudistB aboanded in professions of skill in foreign tongues. Rabbi 
Jochaoan, in the Gemara Babylonia, says* *' None are chosen into 
the Sai^hedrim, but men of uncommon stature, of wisdom, of 
beautiful countenance ; old men skilled in magic and legerdemain, 
who are also acquainted with seventy different lan^jfuages." The 
same is also frequently repeated in the Gemara. Maimonides says, 
** None were admitted, either into the auperior or infierior Sanhed-. 
rim (by which is meant the Sanhedrim consisting of serenty-ona or 
seTenty-two membws, and that of twenty ^three,) but wise men distin- 
guished for their acquaintance with legal discipline, men of varioos 
sdence, and by no means ignorant of the arts, of medicine, anth« 
metic, the motions of the heavenly bodies ; men of skM in leger- 
demain, divination also and magie, &c., so that they might be pre- 
pared for passing judgment on all the subjects usably brought be- 
fore them." The phrase seventy languages, was probably intended 
to designate all the languages which coidd have been of use to the 
Council in determinuig cases which were submitted to their deci- 
sion. Of what use a knowledge of foreign languages would be in 
determining forensic cases, may be seen by reflecting on the nam* 
ber of men speaking different tongues, who visited Jerusalem. 
See Acts ii. 8, seq. See on the general subject, Selden de Syned- 
riis Vet. Ebr. Lib. XL Cap. &. 

Note D. p. 8. 

The following is Winer's Comment on Gal. vi. 11. " You see, 
quantas, i. e. qnam longas literas, (how long a letter, see Acts 
xx.viiL21.; Xenoph. Hell. 1. 1. 15.) I have written to you ; how 
copiously I have written. So Grotius, Calltxtus, Baun^wten, 
Koppe, Schott, Stols. His reason for calling this letter a long let- 
ter, (whereas it is considerably shorter than the Epistles to the Ro- 
mans and Corinthians,) is to be explained by the circumstanee 
added, that he wrote it with bi$ own hand. Paul had not mueh 
skill and practice in chirography. On this account he dictated most 
of his Epistles " (merely adding his signature with a salutation or 
blessing, see Rom. xvi. 22; 1 Cor. xvi. 21 ; 2 Thess. iii. 17, 18 ^ 
Col. iv. 18. See also a consideration of the supposed effect ol 
writing by amanuenses on the Apostle's style, in Henke's Traasl. 
of Paley's Hor. Paul. pp. 419—- 421.-~T«.) Chrysostom has well 
remarked, " Paul gives us to understand, in this passage, nothing els* 
than that he wrote the whole Epistle ; and this was a speciid sign 
of its genuineness. In other Epistles, however, he dictated, and 
an amanuensis wrote." The sense of the passage is, thereforey * You 
will wonder at this long letter written by my own hand ; since I ant 
not easily persuaded, in other cases, to write a single word myself. 
You will therefore perceive how great is my concern for your wel*- 
fare, and how much 1 am willing to labour for your rescue from 
present danger.' (Flatt on this passage says, ** The Galattons 
might therefore look upon it as a special proof of his attachment to 
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them, that he wrote with his own hand. He tells them, how highly 
tb«y should prae this letter from him, and how mach he loved them. 
' Perhaps,' says Moms, * Paul added these words heeanse his Epis* 
tie contained some severe remarks, which he wished them to know 
had not come under the improper notice of an amanaensis.' — Ta.) 
Tbeodoret, Jerome, Theophylact, Heinsins, and others, interpret 
differently. They suppose that Paul referred to the length and the 
crudeness of his alphabetical characters. Jerome says, * Panlus 
Hebraens erat, et Graecas literas nesdebat, et quia necessitas ex- 
petebat, nt mana sua epistolam scriiyeret contra consuetudinem, 
ewrvos tramites Hterarum vix magnia apieibiu exprimebat,* Su^ a 
reference as thie, however, seems to be inconeistent, fivm iU want of 
dipnityy with the severe mental habit of the Apostle,* 

It would seem from the above, that Tholuck's reference on p. 34 
to Witter, suggests an incorrect idea of Winer's interpretation of 
the passage. Some interpreters, who suppose that Paul allnded to 
his ungraceful chirography, connect the eleventh verse with those 
that succeed it, and give the following paraphrase of his words : 
** -Marvel not at the unformed style of my hand-writing. I have no 
desire to gain applause for any human skill. Those who would lead 
you hrto evil may seek to obtain praise for their external accomplish- 
ments, but I will glory in nothing, save the calamities which I suflTer 
for the cause of Christ.*' See Koppe on Gal. vi. 11. Grotius follows 
Jerome, in supposing that the apostle meant to speak only of the 
verses following the eleventh, as those which he wrote with his 
ewn hand ; and thus to imply that the greater part of the Epistle 
had been dictated to an amanuensis* ** The sense would therefore 
be, * Now, after yon have read the principal part of my Epistle, 
whfeh H written in a character sufficiently graceful and elegant, you 
see that an appendi-x has been added with mine own hand, in a 
oteraeter much more unformed.' But the word iypayf/a seems to 
me to indicate that which had been written, and not that which the 
afXMtle was intending to write." Rosenra tiller on Gal. vi. 11. 
Henke supposes that Paul must have referred merely to this ap- 
-peadix, as in his own hand-writing ; otherwise the style of the 
fi{M8tle would have been different from that of the Epistles which 
be dictated. Observations on Paley's Hor. Paul. pp. 420, 431. 

The oommott interpretation of the passage, that Paul referred 
nwrelf-to the fact of his writing the Epistle himself, and not to the 
style of hts chirography, rests in part on the principle, that *' words 
which properly express magnitude maybe also employed to express 
mnttitiide ;" and therefore vfiXtKotg ypdfiftainv may mean ** with 
Kov many letters," instead of ** with what large letters." (Flatt's 
Goona). It is also contended, that the plural of ypdfXfia is often 
nsedlo signify an epistle, see Acts xxviii. 21, and therefore TriyXifc- 
01^ ypdfiua9tp may signify directly, ** what a large or long epistle." 
(Winer.) 
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Note E. p. 8. 

Jewish Schools. — The priests and Levites are sometimes called 
teachers of the Jewish people ; but they were not, under the Mo- 
saic dispensation, teachers of schools. The prophets, more nearly 
than the priests, resembled clergymen at the present day. At stat- 
ed seasons, as the exigency of the times required, they became 
teachers, instructors extraordinary. The school of Samuel is sup* 
posed by Eichhorn to have been merely a thing of accident or in- 
clination ; by Rosenmiiller, an institution for national culture , (he 
compares Samuel with Orpheus) ; by Nachtigall, a political instittt- 
tion; byDe Wette, a school probably for the education of prophetic 
poets or speakers. See 1 Sam. x. 5, 1 1 ; xix. 1 8 — 24 ; 2 Kings 
iv. 23. 

Synagogues were sometimes called schools by the Jews. Care 
was taken, however, to make a distinction between the synagogues 
and the schools properly so called, the O^JJ^mO o*" higher 

schools. In these the Talmud was read, while the Law merely was 
read in the synagogues : and the Talmud was supposed to be raiteh 
superior to the Law. During the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
there were no buildings for the synagogues tss PaletiiiM, though 
there were in foreign countries.* They were first erected in Pal- 
estine, under the Maccabean princes. They were built m imitation 
of the temple. In the centre of the synagogue-eourt was a chapel, 
supported by four columns, in which, on an eleyation prepared for 
it, was placed the Book of the Law, rolled up. This, on the ap- 
pointed days, was publicly read. The uppermost seats in the syna- 
gogue, i. e. those which were nearest the chapel where the sacred 
books were kept, were esteemed peculiarly honourable, Matt. xsiSL 
6, James ii. 3. There was a school in every town, where children 
were taught to read the law. If any town neglected to establish 
such a school, the inhabitants were excommunicated till one was 
provided. The students were termed sons or children. The 
teachers, at least some of them, had private lecture-rooms ; but 
they also taught and disputed in synagogues, in temples^ and whet- 
ever they could find an audience. The method of instruction was 
the same with that which prevailed among the Greeks. Any dis- 
ciple who chose might propose questions, upon which it was the 
duty of the teachers to remark and give their opinions, Luke ii. 46. 
The teachers were not Invested with their functions ki^ any formal 
act of the church, or of the civil authority. They were self-consti- 
tuted. They received no other salary than a volmitary preseiit hum 
the disciples, a kind of Aonorortwn, 1 Tim. v. 17. They acqtdred 
a subsistefhce in the main by the exercise of some art or handteraft. 
According to the Talmudists, they were bound to abstain from all 
conversation with women, and to refuse to sit at table with the lower 

' « 

• Joseph. Jeirith War, III. 33. 
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class of people, Matt. ix. 1 1 , John iv. 27. the subjects on which 
they taught were numerous, commonly intricate, and frequently very 
trifling. There are numerous examples of these subjects in the 
Talmud. 

The ' Midrashoth ' were a kind of divinity schools, in which the 
law was expounded. Such were the schools of Hillel and Gama- 
liel: also, those which were subsequently established at Jabneh, 
Tsipporis, Tiberias, Magdala, Ceesarea, &c. Rabbi Jochanan, who 
compiled the Jerusalem Talmud, was president of one of these 
•schools eighty years. 

The whole Sanhedrim, in its sessions, was the great school of the 
nation, as well as the highest judicatory. It set forth the sense of 
the law, especially in practical matters, and expounded Moses with 
auch authority, that its word was not to be resisted or even ques- 
tioned. A school was maintained wherever the Sanhedrim had held 
4t8 session. 

A sort of academic degree was conferred on the pupils in the 
Jewish seminaries, which, after the destruction of Jerusalem, were 
.established at Babylon and Tiberias. The candidate was examined 
both in respect to his moral and literary character. Having passed 
his examination satisfactorily, he ascended an elevated seat, Matt, 
xziii. 2. ; a writing tablet was then presented to him, to signify 
that he should write down his acquisitions, since they might escape 
from his memory, tuad unless they were written down, would be 
lost. A key was presented, to signify, that he might now open the 
treasures of knowledge, Luke xL 52. Hand^ were laid upon him ; 
a custom derived from Num. xxvii. 28. A certain authority was 
eonlerred on him, probably to be exercised over his own dis- 
ciples. . Finally, he was saluted with the title of Rabbi, or Master,* 

Note F, p. 12. 

John George Hamann was born at Konigsberg, A. D. 1730. He 
travelled considerably in his native country ; was private tutor in 
several places ; finally received an office in the customs at Konigs* 
berg, and in the following year, 1788, died at Miinster. He pub- 
fished several works indicating a humorous and very eccentric turn 
of mind. There is in some respects a resemblance between them 
and the writings of Jacob Bohmen. They attracted but little at- 
tention at first ; but were afterwards noticed with approbation by 
Herder, Jacobi, Goethe, Jean Paul Richter, and other writers of 
the like character. They were republished at Leipsic in 1821 — 
1636. Hamann called himself, and is called by others, the northern 
magian. See an extended notice of him in the Supplement to the 
Germ. Cons. Lex. 



» See Jahn'B Archaeology, Ist ed., 117, 436, 468 ; also Lightfo<yt*s Works, III. 
397, V. 42, X. 75, 174, &c. 
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KoTi G, p. 12. 

The followinif note is appended by TholuGk to the extract 
he gives from Hamann : 

'* The attention of recent writers has been called to the resent* 
blance between Paul and Hamann. There is here, indeed, in res- 
pect to richness of sentiment, well nigh more than a resemUanoe. 
Both authors are fruit trees, whose branches, down to the tnuflest 
twig, glisten with fVuits and blossoms. Many, howcTer, wUl doubt* 
less be of a different opinion ; for since writers like these, as na> 
tare herself is said to do, answer only as ranch as you ask of them, 
you must therefore learn how to interrogate them. Their works 
are Gothic edifices, which to a wide extent orer city and eonntry 
ravish the eye, and, as you advance the nearer to them, erecy con- 
cealed angle holds your attention for hours, and discovers to yon 
the painter who produces master-pieces, even when he daobs with 
the pencil. Is there not, for example, in erery word of die pas- 
sage quoted on p. 12, from the northern magian, mnsic, and incieed 
a key-note to the great word f But that Hamann sought tfier tkh, 
win be asserted only by such an one, as must htnt for the spirit be- 
fore it will run into his hands. Next to Hamann, the great poet 
of the Divine Comedy presents a parallel to the apostle. This 
parallel, ^however, is less exact than the former ; because, with 
Dante, refiection predominates more, and the abnndance of allu- 
sions is not so involuntary as with the apostle and the magian of the 
north. That wonderful mixture of dry Aristotelian logic with the 
deepest mysticism, which is found in the Orientals, and in the 
Western mystics of the middle ages, is exhibited by such poets as 
Dante and Calderon in allegories, hints, learned reflections, which 
appear cold to us. Judging by my own f«eling, this altogether 
peculiar characteristic of cool reflection is found in no passage of 
Scripture, not in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Even the allegories 
in the New Testament proceed, in my judgment, from intuition, 
(from poetical inspiration), more than from the calculating under- 
standing. This, I think, can be made evident. Inasmuch then a» 
Dante possesses such intuition in rich measare, he presents a fertile 
su)]|ject of comparison, in this respect^ with Hamann and Paul/' &e. 

Non H, p. 16. 

The following definition of Theosophy is from BretsohoeiderV 
Entwiokelung, pp. 23, 24. 

'* Theoso^y, (6(o<ro^oc» rerun divinamm gnarus), is the Yain 
persuasion that one has the power of acquiring, by peculiar means» 
an immediate knowledge of God and of the world of spirits, and of 
living in immediate connection with them. As a science, it is the 
instruction on the especial means for securing this result.. Theo- 
sophy is distinguished from theology in the following particulars^ 
Firsts theology makes use of no means to obtain a definite know* 
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ledge of the spiritual world, bat such as are communicated to all 
men ; or it is content with a digcurnve knowledge of the spiritual 
world ; such knowledge as the reason deriTes (torn its own princi- 
ples and from experience. Theosophy, on the other hand, seeks 
OS pretends to hare an immediate intuitive knowledge of the invi- 
sible, and believes that it has mysterious means for obtaining it, 
which are given to but few. Secondly, theology terminates in 
promoting the moral connection of man with the invisible world, in 
promoting a holy life ; but theosophy follows also after earthly and 
selfish ends, as the philosopher*s stone," &c. 

A less distinctive meaning of theosophy is, an acquaintance with 
the q;>iritual world, particularly with God ; and such a pretension 
to familiarity with invisible objects as is associated with fanaticism. 

NoTX I, p. 17. 

CSaaia2ie7.~r.The Jews, in imitation of the Greeks, had their seven 
wiie meoy who were called Rabboni, Rabban, ^3*^. Of this num- 

ber were Hillel, Simeon, and Gamaliel. According to the Jewish 
writers, Gamaliel was the son of Simeon, and the^and-son of Hillel. 
Josephus mentions two learned men, viz. Sameas and Pollio, who 
flourished thirty-four years B. C. If these are the same with the 
Shammai and Hillel of the Talmud, then, as is supposed by many, 
Shammai or Sameas is the same with the Simeon who is men- 
tioned, Luke u. 25 — 35 ; and his son Gamaliel, so celebrated in 
the Talmud, is the same with the Gamaliel mentioned in Acts v. 
34 ; xxii. 3. 

Hfllel was one of the most distinguished among the Jewish doc- 
tors for birth, family, learning, and authority. The Babbins relate 
that he was descended from Abital, one of the wives of David. He 
is said to have lived in Babylon forty years ; he then studied the 
law forty years in Jerusalem, and was finally president of the 
Sanhedrim forty years more. He died when our Saviour was 
about twelve years old. He had eighty distinguished scholars. 
One of them was Jonathan Ben Uzziel, the Chaldee paraphrast. 
Many nice questions were discussed in his school. 

The name of his son, Simeon, is not mentioned in the Mishna, 
or in the codes of the Jewish traditions. It is conjectured by some, 
that his regard for Christianity^-(on the ground that he is the 
same mentioned by Luke) — made him indifferent toward the tradi- 
tions. He is reported to have begun his presidentship of the San- 
bedHiQit when our Saviour was about thirteen years old. He was 
the^rst of the seven who were dignified with the title Rabhan, 

Bis son, Rabban Gamaliel, the apostle's teacher, is stated to 
^are been the president of the Council when Christ was arraigned. 
He ^*ed twenty-two years after that event, and died eighteen 
years ^ore the destruction of Jerusalem. Onkelos, the Targu* 
mist of the law, is said to have burned seventy pounds of frank- 
incense for him at his death. Among the sayings ascribed to Oa- 
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maliel. Is the following : ** Procure thyself a tutor, ftndi get t^e« 
out of doubting, and do not multiply to pay thy tithes by coi^ec* 
ture." 

From the narrative in Acts v. Gamaliel appears to have been a 
prudent and sagacious councillor. He neither decides against the 
doctrine of the apostles, nor gives a verdict in its favour. He does 
not know exactly what judgment to pass upon the new phenome- 
non. He would, therefore, defer a final opinion till the nature of 
Christianity was more fully exhibited. Had he been convinced of 
its pernicious character* he would have advised its snppresai(Mi. 
Had he decided in favour of its useful tendencies, he would have 
embraced it. It is conjectared by some that he gave his concilia- 
tory advice, because he saw that the Sadducees were greatly in- 
flamed against the apostles. The report that he actually becuDe a 
Christian, seems to have no foundation. There is no evidem^e but 
that he lived and died a firm Jew. Notwithstanding his liberality 
in the affair of the apostles, the Rabbins report, that he ordained 
and published a prayer, which was termed D^J^Q PfD^i 
* the prayer against heretics,' meaning by that term. Christians. The 
prayer was in fact composed by Samuel the Small, but it was ^>- 
proved by Gamaliel. He also ordered that it should be constantly 
used in the Jewish synagogues. 

This distinguished teacher was sometimes termed, ' Rabban 
Gamaliel the Old,' either because he was the first of that name, or 
because he lived to a great age. His son, Rabban Simeon, was 
slain at the destruction of Jerusalem. Simeon's son and successor 
was Rabban Gamaliel of Jabneh. With the grand-son of this last 
Gamaliel, who also bore the same name, the title * Rabban,' and 
the Sanhedrim itself, expired.* 

Note K, p. 17. 

In explaining the phrase in Luke ii. 46, which represents Chrirt 
s\s sitting among the doctors, whereas the ordinary posture of a 
learner was standmgy Lightfoot quotes the following passage Arom 
Megi!ah, fol. 21. 1. " The Rabbins have a tradition, that from the 
days of Moses to Rabban Gamaliel, they were instructed in the law 
standing. But when Rabban Gamaliel died, the world languished, 
so that they learned the law sitting. Whence also that tradition, 
that since the death of Rabban Gamaliel, the glory of the law was 
eclipsed." See Lightfoot's Works, vol. VII. pp. 44 — 48. Simi- 
lar expressions of praise are often found in the Talmudic writings. 
Thus: " When Rabbi Meir died, there were none left to instruct 
men in wise parables." << Wlien Simeon, son of Gamaliel, died, 
there came locusts, and calamities were increased. When Rabbi 
Akiba died, the glory of the law vanished away. Upon the death 

• See Lirijtfoofa Works, III. 188, 189 ; VIIT. 81, 392 ; IX. 345, 546 ; X. 34. 
Gardner's WorkB» Lend. Ed. 1831 ; I. 309> 310 ; VI. 611, 614. Upham's Jahn'i 
Archaeology, p. 116. Olshausen Comm on. Acts, II. 630. 
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of Gamalidl the Aged, the honour of the law vanished, and there 
was an end to purity and sanctimony. When Rabbi UhnaeU ion 
of Babi, died, the splendour of the priesthood was tarnished. When 
Babbi (Judah) died, there was no more any modesty or fear of trans- 
gression." See Lardner's Works, vol. VI. p. 611. 

NoTX L, p. 19. 

The following is a condensed view of the temperaments, so far 
as is necessary for elacidating the remarks of Tholuck. It is taken 
from Heinroth*s Anthropologic, Absch. 6. § 76, 77, 78, 80, 
81, 82 — There is in the constitution either great power of feeling 
aad power of action, both in equal degree ; or a prominent power 
of feeling, with but little power of action ; or a predominant power of 
action, with but little power of feeling ; or an equally small degree 
of both. Accordingly, the temperament which contains great sus- 
oeptifaility with great power of action, is called choleric, or warm- 
blooded ; tiiat which has a predominant sensibility with but little 
power of execution, we call sanguine or quick-blooded ; that which 
has a predominance of the active power, with but little sensibility, 
we call the melancholic or slow-blooded ; and that which has an 
equally small degree of susceptibility and of executive power, we 
ciJl phlegmatic or cold-blooded. The choleric temperament is also 
called the nervous, as it depends upon a high degree of suscepti- 
hiUty in Hie cerebral and nervous system, and also a high degree of 
muscular power, derived from the connection formed by the spinal 
marrow, between the brain and the muscles. The sanguine tem- 
perament is also called the arterial ; because it depends upon a pre- 
dominance of activity in the arteries and lungs. The melancholic 
temperament is also called the venous, because it depends upon a 
predominant influence of the veins and liver. The phlegmatic tem- 
perament is also called the lymphatic, because it depends upon the 
peculiar power of the lymphatic and glandular system. The cho- 
lerie temperament, (which is the same with what is often called the 
bilious), inclines its possessor to outward activity, the melancholic 
to inward ; the sanguine to enjoyment, the phlegmatic to rest. 

The man of choleric temperament has excitability, but is not 
easily irritated ; not moved by little things, but by great influences 
only ; is strong and constant in love, but not sensusd ; hates as vehe- 
mently as he loves, burns with indignation against his foe, and is 
willing to saerifiee his life for his friend ; is fond of fame, dominion, 
outward magnificence, but not of mere show ; loves liberty, slavery 
beinfg de^h to him ; is in the highest degree enthusiastic ; is grave 
bat not demure ; serene but not mirthful ; has a taste for the grand 
in nature and art ; has a keen, penetrating mind, as well as eye ; 
his ideas are rapid, various, sound, distinct and well arranged ; he 
is fond of the great and the perfect in the arts, of the practical in 
the sciences ; his will is quick, strong, persevering ; himself, his own 
I, is the object for which he acts. He is free from the vices that 
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eipedally imply weakness, at hypocrisy, lyinj^, defamation ; he is 
magnanimous, and has the virtues of a hero ; bat is also capable of 
being a despot. This temperament is more commonly found in 
men than women ; in mature life than in youth. It was the tem- 
perament of the ancient Romans, and is now that of the modern 
Spaniards and Italians. 

The man of melancholic temperament is indifferent to the ont- 
ward world, and carries his worid deeply hidden within himself ; is 
inclined to sorrow, despondency, suspicion, ill-will, misanthropy; 
has an inclination to solitude, an aversion to noisy sports, joyous 
society ; no special predilection for freedom ; loves the elevated, 
the awful, the gloomy in art and nature ; is fond of letting his 
thoughts dwell in a world of spirits and phantasms ; loves profound 
thought, radical investigation, speculative rather than practical 
science ; is apt to adhere to a one-sided view of things ; is indus- 
trious, persevering, tenacious ; aims after inward refinement and 
perfection ; is still, cautious and apprehensive ; fond of the sombre, 
grotesque, monstrous ; insensible to his own outward wants, or those 
of others, but is consumed with deep inward sorrow ; inclined to 
self-mortification, self-torment, the life of an anchorite ; is withal 
equable in feeling and conduct. This is the temperament of men 
rather than women, and of the later rather than the earlier life. 
Among the ancients, the inhabitants of the Indies were melancho- 
lic ; at the present day among cultivated Europeans, the English 
are so. While the choleric writes in a clear and precise style, the 
melancholic prefers an obscure philosophical style. The choleric 
belongs to the Socratic school, the melancholic to the Stoical ; the 
former is predisposed in favour of the Protestant religion, the latter 
of the Catholic ; the former manifests his degeneracy by fanaticism, 
the latter, by mysticism. 

Note M, p. 26. 

The following letter, referred to also in Tholuck's Pref. to new 
Ed. of Sermons, p. 45, is found in Luther's Works, vol. V. pp. 18, 
] 9. John Luther was the eldest son of the Reformer, was bom in 
1526, and was therefore four years old when this letter was written. 

*' Grace and peace in Christ, my dearly beloved little son. I am 
glad to know that you are learning well, and that you say your 
prayers. So do, my little son, and persevere ; and when I come 
home I will bring with me a present from the annual fair. I know 
of a pleasant and beautiful garden into which many children go, 
where they have golden little coats, and gather pretty apples under 
the trees, and pears, and cherries, and plums, (Pflaumen^ and 
yellow plums, (Spillen) ; where they sing, leap, and are merry; 
where they also have beautiful little horses with golden bridles 
and silver saddles. When I asked the man that owned the garden, 
• Whose are these children V he said, • they are the children that 
love to pray, and to learn, and are pious. 
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Then I said, ' Dear Sir, I also have a sod ; he is called Johnny 
Luther (Hansichen Luther). May he not come into tb% gfarden, 
that be may eat sneh beautiful apples and pears, and may ride saeh 
a little horse, and play with these children ? ' Then the man said, 
' If he loves to pray, and to learn, and is pious, he shall also oome 
into the garden ; Philip too, and Uttle James ; and if they all oome 
together, then may they have likewise whistles, kettle-drums, lutes, 
and harps ; they may dance also and shoot with little crosa-bows.' 

Then he shewed me a beautiful green grass-plot in the garden, 
prepared for dancing, where hang nothing but golden ftfes, drums, 
and elegant silver cross-bows. But it was now early, and the chil^ 
dren had not yet eaten. Therefore I could not wait for the danc- 
ing, and I said to the man, ' Ah, dear Sir, I will instantly go away, 
sad, write about all of this to my little son John ; that he may pray 
earnestly and learn well and be pious, so that he also may come 
into this garden ; — but he has an aunt Magdalene, may he bring her 
with him ? ' Then said the man, — * So shall it be : go and write 
to him with confidence.' Therefore, dear little John, learn and 
pray with delight, and tell Philip and James too that they must 
learn and pray ; so you shall come with one another into the gar- 
den. — .With this I commend you to Almighty Ood, and give my 
love to aunt Magdalene ; give her a kiss for me. 

Your affectionate father. 

In the year 1630. MARTIN LUTHER. " 
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DR. THOLUCK'S SERMONS.* 



SERMON I.t 

THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANS TO THE LAW. 

If we institute a comparison between the form which 
piety assumes in our own time, and that which it 
assumed in the time of our forefathers, we shall find that 
a prominent distinction between the two is the follow- 
ing : The piety of our forefathers was connected in a 
high degree with an external discipline in religious 
duties, while piety with us is dependent upon this dis- 
cipline no further than the feelings of any one may more 
or less incline him to make it so. Our fathers were 
stimulated by faith in these words of the apostle, — " God 
will have all men to be saved, and come to the know- 
ledge of the truth ;" and they demanded therefore, of 
every one, that he pray with " fear and trembling," 
that he seek, that he knock, until the door be opened, 
until Christ come and keep the sacramental feast with 
his soul. We, on the contrary, seem to be often influ- 
enced by an impression, that the language of the apos- 
tle, '**all men have not faith,** has no other meaning 
than this ; — in order to have faith men must be inward- 
ly organized^ as it is called, in an appointed way. And 
accordingly we see, that the one class of believers dis- 
played, in their life, a fertilepowerof faith, and brought 
forth much fair fruit ; while the other class remain dry 

* See Note A, at the close of the Sermons, 
f An analysis of each sermon is given in the notes. For an ana- 
lysis of this, see Note B, at the close of the Sermons. 
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and unfruitful trees. Our fathers, however^ found a 
great part of their guilt to consist in the fact, that the 
discipline of the law did not control, with sufficient 
power, their internal Christian character. If now we 
take notice that Christians of modem days are speaking 
constantly and exclusively of Freedom^ of Spirit^ of 
the Children of God^ hut very seldom of the Discipline 
ofLatv, of Self-denial^ and the true idea of the word 
Servant of God ; we shall regard it as a profitable exr 
ercise, to examine the question, what is the true idea of 
the outward disciplinary influence of law upon the in^ 
ward Christian character ? A comprehensive and pro^ 
found explanation of the subject we And in the expres- 
sion of our Lord, Mark ii. 27* 28. ^' And he said nnto 
them, the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath. Therefore the Son of man is Lord aJso of 
the Sabbath-day." 

There is something enigmatical in these words, and 
yet their meaning may be easily discovered. That the 
Saviour permitted his disciples to pluck the ears of com 
on the Sabbath, and thus to break the law of a rigid ob- 
servance of the day, has been a stumbling stone to the<^ 
logians.* By this act the Lord shows what is the bind* 
ing force of an extemal, and especially a ceremonial 
law. Man, he says, was not made for the Sabbath ; 
that is, the end of man's existence is not attained by 
the observance of the ceremonial law, the end of his ex« 
istence is life in God ; instead of man s being made for 
the Sabbath, the Sabbath was made for him, that is, such 
extemal ordinances as the Sabbath are instituted only 
for the purpose of educating man ; they are an extemal 
discipline, designed to form him from without to that 
character, for which he has no strength to determine 
himself from within. The thoughts of man, created as 
he is by God, should habitually come forth from within, 
to fasten on his Creator. The flesh, however, is weak ; 
Israel must therefore have its Sabbath, and Christendom 
its Sunday, so that by this outward discipline, the 

* See Note C, at the close of the Sermons. 
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spirit may be educated to the same goodness, which it 
ought to work out from its inward impulses. And as 
tliese ceremonial commands and ordinances are given 
merely for the sake of man, so likewise, in a certain 
sense, may it be said, that all the moral commands of 
God, as far as they are mere commands, are given for 
the same end. Only while the Spirit of God does not 
incline us from within to all good, are these commands 
necessary. But the Son of man, as it is here said, is 
Lord of the Sabbath; for whoever has the Spirit without 
measure, as Christ is represented to have had, can stand 
in no need of a law educating from without. 

You see, my worshipping friends, how clearly as well 
as profoundly this language of the Saviour instructs ua 
in the application of the outward discipline of law to 
&itbful Christians. The Son of man and of God is 
Lord over the law, because he has the Spirit without 
measure. The same Spirit, however, will be given to 
his followers through faith, and therefore this language 
teaches us, in the first place, that where the Spirit of 
(rod controls, the outward discipline of the law ceases ; 
but it teaches us, with the same certainty, in the se- 
cond place, that where the Spirit of God does not yet 
control, there the outward discipline of the law must 
remain. 

I say, where the Spirit of God controls, there all out- 
ward discipline of the law ceases. To the righteous, sayB 
the apostle, no law is given ; and again, where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty ; and still again, all things 
are yours ; and finally, I have all power.* These are 
bold, they are hazardous words. They are such words, 
as a fanatic hurls, as he would a burning torch, into the 
world. And yet, beloved, we have long known, that 
aa there must be a light to make a shadow, so there 
must be a great truth to correspond with every great 
error; that the errors which we call effective, only 
borrow their efficiency from a great truth deformed. It 

• Bee I Tim. i. 9; 2 Cor. iii. 17 ; 1 Cor. iii. 21 ; 2 Cor. ir. 16 ; 

Ti. 10 ; Phil. iv. 13 j 1 Cor. vi. 12 ; x. 23 Tr. 
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is undeniable, that Christianity, in its development, 
aims at a state in which there is a degree of freedom,^ 
which excludes all kind of restraint. Where the Spirit 
of God controls the inmost affections with absolute 
sway, there certainly the commands of religion cease 
to interfere with the man's will ; yea, no commands at 
all are given to such a man. What does he know of 
the command^ Love God above all things else, when the 
love of God is to him the very life of his soul ? What 
does he know of the command, Love thy brother, when 
brotherly love has become so much of a second nature to 
him, that he ceases to breathe when he ceases to love ? 
The same may be said of all the commands of religion, 
of self-denial, chastity, humility. As it stands recorded 
of the pious man, that he is a tree planted by the water 
brooks, which bringeth forth its fruit in its season, so 
all good works, in their season, that is, whenever they 
are called for from without, are performed by the man 
of this priestly spirit, without his even thinking of the 
fact, that they are required by a command. ' 

Does this ideal of character, which I present before 
you, seem too elevated ? Consider the manner in which 
we, who have received the first fruits of the Spirit, are 
already affected in reference to civil laws. Who is in- 
fluenced by the consideration, that the civil law com- 
mands, under severe penalties. Thou shalt not steal, thou 
shalt not commit adultery ? These commands are 
obeyed by us from our own inward impulses. We 
should be obliged to deny ourselves, in order to conduct 
differently from what the law requires; and therefore, 
amid all the restraints of command, we know ourselv^ 
to he free. Oh how happy is that state, when we do 
not need to urge ourselves to obey the law of Go4<f 
when, as Paul says, the Spirit of God incites the chil- 
dren of God ; when it is no more commanded from with" 
out, do this, do that, forsake this, forsake that ; whm td 
do the will of the Deity is the food of our souls. He 
who has been made, by the Divine Spirit, thus inwarcMy 
free from all law ; how he stands up, untrammelled amid 
the restraints imposed by all the relations of the world, 
90 
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y^a, evea by its calamities ! He is free when in chains, 
firee in the prison, free under the pressure of gnawing 
disease. — It is the will of God which has selected for 
me the chain, the prison, the disease ; and as my will is 
not discordant with the Divine, so under all these res- 
trictions I am free. Imagine, what must be my con- 
sciousness of king-like elevation, when all the events 
which occur to me as by necessity from without, are yet 
freely chosen and determined by myself. That was the 
sentiment of a king, with which the first Christians 
went through the world, and with which Paul cried out, 
All things are yours. Yea truly, where the Spirit of 
*the Lord is, there is freedom ; but where it is nbt, there 
discipline is imperiously needed. 

And does this Spirit of the Lord rule constantly in 
us, who are believers ? If Paul speaks of himself and 
of all Christians, as those who have received only the 
first fruits of the Spirit, and who are even yet waiting 
for the full harvest ; — and not only the creature, he 
says, but we ourselves also, who have received the first 
fruits of the Spirit, long within ourselves after the 
adoption ;* if he speaks thus of himself, what must we, 
in our poverty, say of ourselves ? This we must say, 
that where the Spirit of God does not control, there the 
external discipline of the law must remain. Yea, 
friends, so far as the Spirit of God does not bear the 
sceptre within us all, so far we still need the law. And 
particularly, we need the law, in the first place, as a 
representative of the virtue which we do not possess ; 
in the second place, as a barrier against the sin which 
importunes us ; and in the third place, as a seal of the 
method of salvation which we have chosen, of salvation 
by grace, t 

We need the law, as a representative of the virtue 
w|»ich we do not possess. The knowledge of sin, says 
Paul} comes from the law, and in this manner we obtain 

* Rom. viii. 23. 

t SalvatioQ is here used in its wide sense, as e:xemption from 
pimishment hereafter, and from its precursors here. — Ta. 
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an idea of that virtae of which we are destitute. Many 
proofs may be given of the truth of Christianity, and of 
the divine origin of the Holy Scriptures; but, my 
friends, I am not able to mention a single proof, which 
18 higher and more urgent than this, — ifaere is no book 
which unfolds, as the Bible does, the secrets of the hu- 
man heart. The mysteries of God are great in the 
height to which the Bible has carried us ; but truly the 
myBteries of the human heart, in the depth to which the 
Bible has carried us, are equally great ; and in pro- 
portion as the Spirit of the Lord does not rule in pur 
affections, we must be educated, all the days of our life, 
in this school of self-knowledge. Paul was far advane* 
^d in the knowledge of himself, and yet he felt oUiged 
to utter the memorable remark, — ^ It is to me a small 
thing, that I should be judged before a human tribunal ; 
I even judge not mine own self; I am conscious of no- 
thing amiss, but by this pure consciousness I am not Jus- 
tified ; it is the Lord who judgeth me."* If you would 
perceive, my friends, how £» you have advanced in the 
knowledge of yourselves, then answer the question, — 
can you repeat, in sincere self-application, these words 
of the apostle ? Are you actually persuaded, that if 
you were conscious of having committed no sin at all, 
still you would not be thereby justified? If you can 
and must acknowledge this, then you need a mirror, 
which may show you the virtue which is wanting ; you 
need the mirror of the divine law. 

To be particular, I understand here by the term law, 
not merely the laws of the Old Testament^ but tvety 
thing which stands recorded in the Scriptures, so far m 
we consider it as a command, from which may be learn- 
ed the claims of God. Thus the narrations of the Old 
Testament, in which God contends with his people, be- 
cause they were continually forsaking the fountain of 
life, and becoming idolaters, are a mirror of the law, a 
constant proclamation to the heart of man,— *<^ Thou 



. * I Cor. ir. 2, 3. S^e Calvin pn the passage, vol. I. p. 2^7. 
— Tr. 
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pbait baye no other (3ods besides me.'' So tb^ whole 
history of Jesus Christ is a proclaniati<»k to the heart of 
man,— << Whoever says that he abides in Ohrirt^ let him 
walk even as Christ has walked." So the whde histor]r 
of Paul is a c^mtinaed proclamation,-—^^ Be ye followefs 
of me, even as I am of Christ." 1 he preaching too of all 
the witnesses of the Gospei, those menticmed in the 
Smpture, and those out of it, are a continued ezhorta- 
tipn,-— '^ Wherefwe let us idso, since we are surrounded 
with sudb a crowd of witnesses, lay aside the sin which 
retards our spiritual progress, and makes us always slug- 
^A" ^' For," sa^ the same apostle, ^^ all Scripture, 
given by God, is profitable for doctrine, for reproof^ for 
r^ormation, for instruction in righteousness ; that the 
man of God may be perfect, made ready for every good 
work." Ye who are sincere and earnest in your profes* 
sion of religion, do ye daily hold before your eyes this 
mmor of God*s claim upon us ? Again, and yet again 
have I pointed you to the law ; and has even one, neve 
and thea^e, actually reduced it to practice ? I hope in 
God it is so ; and yet there have been very few seasons 
whffli the preached Gospel has so easily found appUnuey 
but so hardly found obedience. Ah, after what do many 
pieach^ts of the word themselves inquire and seek? 
bstead of inquiring whether the preached word be 
obeyed, do th^ not seek after the miserable approba- 
tion of their fellow-men ? The cause of this disobe- 
dience to the preached Gospel, is the fact, that we, the 
ChristiABS of this time, give way too much to our evil 
•Bvopendties. And from the very fact, that we too 
ireely surr^uler ourselves to sinful impulse, arises our 
need of the discipline of law. 

K Secondly, where the Spirit of God does not bear sway, 
we need the external discipline of the law as a barrier 
Wfbinst the sins which importune us. As every deed 
of man is an efflux from his will, so the deed operates 
back again upon its source. As from the sinful thought, 
sinful words and sinful actions emanate, so the sinful 
words and actions have a reflex influence upon the 
thought. Vanity, anger, unchaste desire harass our 
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spirits within, and are clamorous to br«ik out in wc»d». 
At last you speak the word, — ^the fiery dart flies back 
ignited into your heart. Therefore what the Lord said 
ip Cain is always appropriate ;— *' If thou be not seri- 
ously inclined, sin lieth at the door ; yet surrender thou 
not thy desire to it, but rule over it."* 

Christians, we are permitted in no circumstanoes to 
surrender our wills to sin. If the spirit cannot repress 
it from its own impulses, we must place against it, from 
wittiout, the barrier of the law. In the effeminacy of 
the present times, our Christianity fails in this respect, 
more than in any other. Our religion is one of fedin^, 
but not of prayer and of law. If we feel ourselves pi- 
ously excited, then we are pious ; if the feeling be in»- 
ligious, then we yield to impulse and are irreligiouSr 
But have we not read, that "through the Spirit we 
should die to the things of the flesh ? " Christians, 
every instant of our hvd must we obey the invisible 
King, whose we are. Can we not obey him as his 
children ? Well then, we must obey him as his servants. 
Obey, we must. Accordingly, there must be, every in- 
stant, some ruling power in the life of a Christian to 
control him ; and if this be not the flame of the spirit 
from within, it must be the barrier of the law from 
without. Who has been a man of such spiritual excel- 
lence as Paul ? And yet even with him the work of 
sauctiflcation was not completed with perfect ease, and 
freedom from the law. Even he was obliged to set be- 
fore himself a dike and barrier from without; for he says., 
" I mortify my body and afflict it, that I may not preach 
the Gospel to others, and be myself cast away." Where- 
fore, Christians, write it deeply upon your consciences, 
nothing is less seemly for a religious man, than for him 
at any time to give the rein to his evil passions. He 
only can give way to his impulses who has na JLortl, 

* Gen. iv. 7. If thou doest not well, ain stands ready to be com- 
mitted, lieth in wait for thee ; but thy duty is, not to be overcome 
by it, not to comply with its solicitations however urgent, Rom. vi. 
1 2; but to resist and subdue it. This is the interpretation of Rosen- 
muller and others. — Ta, 
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But we, if we live, then let us liye to the Lord ; if we 
die, then lei us die to Him. Whether therefore we live 
or di«, we still are the Lord's. A Christian cannot sur- 
render himself up to evil feelings ; either he will be in- 
cited by the urgency of the Holy Spirit, or he will be 
held back by the barrier of the law of God. Beloved, 
think of a man, who has been permitted to dwell near 
his monarch, before the face of that monarch to pass his 
Ufe, will he ever let himself depart firom that monarch's 
will ? No. He will never allow this departure. If he 
is not incited by the spirit of reverence and love from 
within, he vnll yet be held back from without by the 
restraints of the law. But we also, Christians, live con- 
tinually before the face of a great King, the omnipre- 
sent God ; wherefore woe to us, if we ever let ourselves 
depart from his will I 

This is' the place for learning the nature of those ex- 
ternal laws, which are not properly moral laws, but are 
simply designed for the discipline and regulation of the 
outer life. You may perhaps have oflien looked with 
astonishment upon that indefinite number of external 
ceremonies and statutes, with which Moses encompassed 
the children of the old dispensation. An Israelite could 
scarcely spend a single hour, without being reminded of 
scnne one of the many outward duties which were pre- 
gcribed foF him. These outward disciplinary laws were 
the very barrier which has been described for the sinful 
inclinations of such a heart as was not swayed by the 
Spirit. If, from the depth of the Israelite's conscious- 
ness, the feeling did not force itself upon him, that he 
was dependent, constantly, and in all his deeds, upon the 
invisible King of all kings, still, by such a system of 
outward legal discipline, this feeling must have been 
ever freshly excited in his bosom. He was not permit- 
'ted to resign himself to his impulses. Every one of 
these commands would be, as it were, a fact preaching 
to the heart that had forgotten its Creator, — Man, tho\i 
art a servant of God. And since we, Christians, so far 
as the Spirit of the Lord does not dwell within us, 
stand in general, like the Israelites, under the outward 
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discipline of the law, so we cacmot dispense with such 
aji outward disciplinary administration, such external 
ordinances. They are a barrier to the sins that harasd 
our minds. 

How far even the most spiritual Christian is from 
being so much of a spirit, as to have no further need of 
the prescribed external observances, I am able to show 
by an example relating to the services of divine wor- 
ship. You have heard of that sect of Cliristians, oalUiig 
themselves by the simple name of Fxiends, who strenu- 
ously insist, that in the sacred assemblies of Christians 
the fire of devotion should enkindle itself simply aod 
solely from within ; and they therefore wish to hear of 
no call of the bell to devotion, no temples stretdiing tip 
toward heaven, no sacred vestments for the Sabbath^ 
and no holy seasons. They come together under no 
other sound of the bell than that of praying souls ; and 
with no other sacred vesture, than the ornament of do* 
votion. And in what other manner, they ask, can we 
properly explain the instructions of the Lord about 
worshipping in spirit and in truth ? And it is a fact : 
did the sacred tide of spiritual influence diffuse itself 
through our whole internal system, what need should 
we have of these solemn altars, and these sacerdotal 
vestments ; of the sound of the bell, and the organ-tone> 
and of such halls aspiring to heaven? Oh, at that Sab* 
bath, when Christians shall keep their everlasting rest, 
the time will have arrived when we shall worship p^* 
fectly, in spirit and in truth ; when the glorified com-* 
pany of the Lord shall no more need the organ, and the 
sound of the bell, to awaken their inward devoticm! 
But who of us is not fully convinced, that in our pre-* 
sent state, the Spirit of the Lord having manifested him- 
self within us scarcely in his first fruits, we cannot dis- 
pense, not even the most spiritual among us, with these 
outward ordinances and disciplinary forms? If then, 
in the public worship of God, the external regulation 
must come to the aid of the spirit, the same is true in 
our whole religious life. We need an external reguli^ 
tion which may co-operate with the efforts of the spirit. 
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Tke whole Christianity of our time, too, wants such an 
external system ; for it is moving in uncertainty hither 
and thither upon the waves of feeling. There is no 
longer a solemn observance of Sundays, and a regular 
attendance at church ; there is but little regular secret 
prayer in the closet, or social prayer in the family. 
Spirit ! Spirit ! we cry ont ; but should the prophets of 
€fod come again, as they came of old, and should they 
look npon our works, — ^Fiesh ! Flesh ! they would cry 
out in response. Of a truth, my friends, even the most 
spiritual among us cannot dispense with a rule, a pre- 
scribed form, in his morality and piety, without allowing 
the flesh to resume its predominance. You are all 
obliged to confess, that the sway of the Spirit of God 
within your minds is yet weak ; carry, then, holy ordi- 
nances into your life. As the apostle commands you^ 
take your food with the expression of thanks ; by this 
means will you be reminded that your sustenance is the 
gift of unmerited mercy. Observe your Sunday by at- 
tendance at church, and by prayer ; so you may vividly 
call to mind, at least on that day, as you do not during 
the whole week, who your Lord is, and to what com- ^' 
pany you belong. Offer solitary prayer in your closet, 
and social prayer in your family. And should it seem 
to you that the yoke is too severe, reflect that you have 
already received the first firuits of the Spirit ; love to 
your Saviour has commenced within you ; and this 
principle of love must unite with the principle of obe- 
dience, else it will be neariy as difficult for you as for 
any one to obey the law, simply because it is law. 
Think of the severest duties, the acutest sufferings of 
disease, the heaviest losses ; is it not true, that love will 
here insinuate itself, and if it will not do every thing, 
will at least help to make the duty and the command 
easy to you ? 

•But if the external discipline of the law were 
necessary neither as a representation of virtue, which 
we have not, nor as a barrier against the sins which 
Intrass us, still it would be beneficial as a seal of the 
nc^ihod of salvation which we have chosen— of salva- 
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tion by grace. Let us now, in the conclusion of our 
discourse, glance at this topic. 

This outward discipline of the law, if we subject 
ourselves to it, is a perpetual seal, that the way to the 
Father, which we have chosen, a way opened by the 
grace that appears in Christ, is all that can make man 
happy. Whoever faithfiiUy subjects himself to the 
discipline of tlie divine law, is confident, is without a 
doubt, that neither happiness in the world to come, nor 
peace in the present world, is ever obtained on the 
ground of mere desert. Such an one kams for the first 
time, by this legal discipline, how difficult it is to obey 
the law of God. — But you ask, can there be among us 
the false conceit, that any one has merit before Grod, 
when there is no word oftener sounded in our ears from 
the pulpit, than Love and Grace ? My friends, I tell 
you, this error docs prevail among us, and perhaps in 
no less degree than in the church from which ours 
originated. With the altered times, indeed, this error 
has assumed a new dress. It has put on the garb of 
moral improvement. The hand of eternal justice holds 
the two scales of the balance ; into the left scale fall your 
wicked deeds, and into the right your virtues. Will 
the right be so heavy as to sink ? — Will the r^^^sink ? 
— Oh, I would not depend upon it, that from the heart 
of any one present, there would come a negative answer 
to this question. I could not confidently anticipate 
such an answer, for — your eye is too dim to discern 
what falls into the left scale. You perceive the works 
of your hand, but the works of your mouth, of your 
heart, you see not. But look. Christians, at the un- 
righteous words, the unrighteous thoughts and wishes, 
which have been ever rising up from your hearts ! 
Behold them — fallen down without number into the 
left scale. But I hear the words uttered eagerly, loud- 
ly, and without delay, from the hearts of most men,— 
" Ah no ! the right-hand scale will rise ! " What then, 
my friends, will you place in it, so that it may sink ? 
Will you place in it the unmerited mercy of God in 
Jesus Christ ? — Oh I see, I see that some tears drop 
89 
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into the right-hand scale ; some tears of sadness and 
penitence ; and the left scale seems to ascend before your 
eyes. — Yea, Christians, if the church of Rome has 
placed a legal righteousness in mortifications and pil- 
grimages, so have we placed a legal righteousness in 
tears. It is indeed very true, there is in a solitary tear 
an nncomputed weight, greater than all the weight of 
the mountains of the world ; in a tear which flows from 
the deepest fountain of the penitent soul ; and yet, even 
tears cannot atone for us. And the reason of their in- 
sufficiency is not the simple fact, that our penitence is 
never deep enough, and our tears are never warm 
enough ; by no means ; nothing but the pure unmerited 
grace of God, appropriated to ourselves by faith, can 
make the atonement for our sins. — ^Believer, this grace 
will fall into your right-hand scale, and the scale will 
sink ! — ^To this consciousness now, that neither our 
works nor our tears can cause the right-hand scale to 
descend, only that man comes, who has travelled in the 
rough way of the discipline of Gods law. So it is 
then, that this severe life under the law stamps a sure 
seal upon the fact, that we have chosen for our good 
the way of grace, a way that conducts us to happmess 
in the life to come, and to peace of heart in this life. 

Come then, Christians, whoever of you are earnestly 
engaged for your highest welfare, never surrender your- 
selves to your sinful impulses. Pray for the Spirit of 
God, who moveth the children of God from within. 
Whenever a single duty, a single command, is presented 
to your conscience, and you are not able to perform the 
duty, to obey the command, under the mere incitement 
of the spirit, then surrender yourselves in obedience to 
the divine law. It will be for you a schoolmaster to 
bring you to Christ, and to afford you the favour of 
communing with the Son of man. Whoever is actuat- 
ed by the Spirit of God, the same is Lord of the 
Sabbath. Pie is a righteous man, and as the apostle 
fiays, no law is given to him. 
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SERMON II.» 

OEMTLENEB8 OF CHRIST. 

Christians^ ibis day are yon assembled the second 
time, for the purpose of celebrating the advent of a ellild. 
What a birth-day solemnity is this ! What child i& 
there among mortals, whose birth is celebrated by sncfa 
mnltitudes as in all parts of the world go thib day to 
their holy places, and by snch tears of joy as are poured 
out this day in many a closet. And this has been the 
fiact for eighteen hundred years, and will continne to be 
as long as time shall endure. My Christian friends, 
either this child was in fact incomparably superior to 
all children, who have ever been placed at the mothe/s 
breast ; or else Christendom is devoted to error, as no 
other community of men has been. But, no ! ChriS'« 
tians, under no misconception do you come together in 
the holy place: under no misconception do the flames 
of sacrifice ascend, pure and holy, to heaven, from all 
parts of the world, on this day. The child that was 
bom to you to-day is the Prince of Peace, the govern- 
ment is upon his shoulders. And the two days which 
are set apart in our Christian community, for the pur- 
pose of celebrating his advent, are only the highest 
point of that festival in honour of the infant's birth, 
which is observed by all redeemed hearts, as often as, 
in their anguish and forebodings, they console them- 
selves with the thought, that this infant is the Redeemer 
from all sin and all evil. 

Delightful and instructive is this day-spring from on 
high, as the Holy Scripture denominates the birth of 
Jesus, whether we consider what the Redeemer has 
abolished, or the particular style of action which he 
adopted. It is this last consideration which will en- 
gage our minds during our present exercise. The pas* 



* For an analysis of this Sermon, see Note D, at the close of 
the Sermons. 
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sage to which we annex the discussion^ we find iu 
1 Kings six. 1*13. ** And Ahah told Jezehel all that 
Elijah had done, and how he had slain all the pro- 
phets with the swozd. Then Jezebel sent a messen- 
ger nnto Elijah, and said unto him, — ' May the gods 
do to me this, and more also, if I do not, to-morrow 
about this time, make thy life like the life of one of 
these men.' When he saw that, he arose and went 
forth whither he would, and came to Beersheba in 
Judah, and left his servant there. But he himself went 
a day's journey into the desert, and came and seated 
himself under a juniper tree, and prayed that he might 
die, and said, — *' It is enough ; so now. Lord, take away 
my life ; I am not better than my fathers.' And he 
lay down and slept under the juniper tree* And be* 
hold, an angel touched him, and said to him,-— > 'Rise up 
and eat.' And he looked around him, and behold at 
his head lay toasted bread and a can of water. And 
when he had eaten and drank, he lay down agaia to 
sleep. And the angel of the Lord came the second 
time, and touched him, and said, < Rise up and eat ; for 
thou hast a long journey before thee.' And he-nrose^ 
afid ate and drai^, and went on the strength of that 
food forty days and forty nights, even to Horeb the 
mount of God. And he went into a cave there, and 
remained in the cave over night. And behold the word 
of the Lord came unto him, and said to him,-^' What 
doest thou here, Elijah V He said, *• I have been zealous 
for the Lord, the God of Hosts ; for the children of Is- 
rael have forsaken thy covenant, and broken down thine 
altars, and slain thy prophets with the sword ; and I 
only am left^ and they attempt to take my life.' * Go 
forth^' he said, ^ and stand upon the mount before the 
Lord.' And behold the Lord passed by, and a great 
and strong wind rent the mountains, and broke in pieces 
the rocks before the Lord ; but the Lord was not in 
the wind. After the wind came an earthquake ; but 
the Lord was not in the earthquake. And after the 
earthquake came a fire ; but the Lord was not in the 
fire. And after the fire came a gentle soft sound. When 
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Elijah heard this, he hid bis face in his mantle, and 
went out, and stood in the door of his cave." 

When you see the child of God, whose birth we this 
day celebrate, descending in the still night to the man^r 
in little Bethlehem, unnoticed by all the great and wise 
of the earth, and when you see the small company of 
shepherds celebrating the natal day; and when you 
understand the passage just recited from the Old Tes- 
tament ; tell me, does it not appear to you as if the 
ancient narration, which we have read, were barely a 
prophetical discourse on the birth of your Saviour ?— 
The Lord is not in the storm and the tempest, but in 
the gentle soft sound; — ^this is the sentiment here 
proclaimed to us« It is indeed true, that when origi- 
nally uttered, the words had a reference very different 
from that which we have just noticed. If we look for 
the meaning of this elevated S3anbolical appearance in 
the connection of Elijah's history, we shall see how the 
great prophet had been consumed with zeal in the con- 
test against the impiety of his nation, and how his love 
of life even had forsaken him. *< He went a day's jour- 
ney into the wilderness, and seated himself under a 
juniper tree, and prayed that he might die, and said, — 
It is enough, so take now. Lord, my life from me." 
This appearance therefore may be regarded as a mere 
admonition, that God was not in the consuming zeal of 
Elijah, so far as that zeal was unsustained by love, by 
patience, by forgiveness. There would be found in this 
reference of our text a rich subject of consideration, if 
I were disposed to show you in what way the zeal of 
Elijah must be tempered, in order that God may be in 
it» The topics for consideration and application, which 
the subject presents to us, are very various, whether 
we apply the subject to the mode in which we are re- 
lated to God, or the mode in which He is related to us; 
whether we apply it to the history of the world, or to 
an individual heart. Variously and in multiplied forms, 
is it true, that God is not in the storm and tempest, 
but in the soft gentle sound.* To-day, however, wo 

* See Note £, at the close of the Sermons. 
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will consider this trath in regard to the manifestations 
of the Saviour of the world ; and, first, in regard to his 
entrance into the world ; secondly, in regard to his pro- 
gress through the world ; and thirdly, in regard to his 
departure from it. Throughout the whole discussion, 
we will inquire how he might have appeared when 
cottfronting a finite race, and when confronting a sinful 
race, and how he actually did appear. 

1. **The Lord is not in the storm and the tempest, 
hot in the soft gentle sound." Thus are we addressed 
hy the entrance of the Son of God into the world. How 
might he have appeared when he met a finite race ?— - 
There rests concealed behind all the exceUence of nature, 
there rests concealed behind every spectacle in history, 
there is ruling concealed in the depth of the earth, there 
is ruling concealed in the immensity of the starry world, 
the eternal Spirit, which we call God ! There are hoursy 
when thou dost imagine thyself to come near him ;— > 
oh, there are wonderful hours in the life of man, when 
it is as if the great mystery of all existence would at 
once burst asunder its bar, and come forth, unveiled 1 
Our inmost soul is agitated at such an hour. But 
how is it when the bar is actually burst asunder ; when 
he who dwells in unapproachable light, where no man 
can draw near, — ^when the infinite Spirit, who sustains 
heaven and earth, assumes a visible form, and appears 
among his finite creatures? Who does not now expect, 
what is written of the day of his second coming, that 
his heavens, which are his throne, will tremble; that 
this small earth, his footstool, will shake ; that a fore- 
boding sentiment, such as we have elsewhere discovered 
at the occurrence of great natural phenomena, will seize 
all tribes of the earth, and cause some to rejoice and 
others to weep ! — ^^ Soon after the affliction of that pe- 
riod," it is written, '' the sun and the moon shall lose 
their brightness, and the stars shall fall from heaven, ' 
and the powers of heaven shall be shaken ; and then 
shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven, and 
then shall all the tribes of the earth wail ; and they 
shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven, 
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with great power and glory." Yet befadd, as nature 
is eyerywhere still when she creates, and load otAy 
when she destroys, so is she still, indescaribably stin, 
when the greatest of all who are horn of women coates' 
into the world. The sun did not stand motionless in 
the heavens when he came ; it was night. He did not 
mskke his first appearance in the capital city ; bnt in one* 
of the smallest places of the land. No sleeper waked np 
at his coming ; bnt only they who watched through the 
night had intelligence of his advent. The earth thai 
night did not skbke ; the heaven that night did not 
tr^nble. Only a few childlike souls, who then kep# 
vigil at his birth, trembled ; yet their trembling was a 
trembling for joy. '^The eternal light entmrs," says the- 
poet, " and pves the world a new splendour ; it shines 
dearly at midnight, and makes us children of the light. 
He whom the whole circumfeienoe of the world could 
not embrace, lies in the womb of Mary. He, who alone 
sustains the universe, has become a little infant." 

How might Jesus have appeared when he met a sin- 
ful world ? He will, at his second coming, appear to it* 
as 'its Judge ; and at his first coming, even then, it 
might have been said, in the words of the peet, — 
<< Trembling at the foundations of the earth, will pro- 
claim the approach of the Judge, and he will search 
into the hearts of men.'* Even at that advent, might 
an anxious foreboding have seizsed the whole world of 
sinners ; even then might they have cried, as they will 
one day cry, — " Ye mountains, cover us ; ye hills, fall 
on us." Yet the Lord was not in the tempest, but in 
the gentle soft sound ; and the heavenly hosts sung at 
his birth,— Peace on earth and good will to men. As 
the poet says, — ^ The Son of the Father, who has the 
same nature with God, became a guest in our world ; 
he raised us up from the valley of our lamentation, and 
gave us an inheritance in his palace.'^ 

Beloved of God, with what feelings must we keep 
this natal feast, when we reflect how the Redeemer 
might have appeared, and how he did appear; and 
moreover, -When we reflect on the other side, how be 
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ivjll> appear ai a fatnre period. For, sa>ys the apostle,—* 
'^ He bath taken and "will retain posBesdon of heayen, 
until the time when all these things shall be aocom- 
plie^ed, which God hath foretold by the month of all 
bfe I10I7 prophets."* He who came the first time to 
save Binna«, will come the second time to jndge them ; 
he who came the first time to bear onr sins, will come 
the second time to condonn them. Now we are enjoy- 
ing the day of comfort, when the Lord does not appear 
m the tempest bat in the soft gentle sonnd. Oh then 
let our hearts be t<rached by this soft gentle sonnd ! 
Let us kneel down at the manger, let us worship with 
tbe pious shepherds, let us strow myrrh with the kings 
£eoni the East. 

2. The Lord is not in the tranpest, but in the soft 
still sound ; — ^this has been verified in the progress of 
Christ through the wodd. *' He had," as tbe apostle 
tells us, ''-not thought it robbery to be equal with God ; 
he had deprived himself of his rightful dignity, and 
taken the form of a servant, and he became even like 
another man, and was found in appearance as a mJEm."'!' 
But even among men there are gods ; that is, there are 
such as, on account of the dignity and elevation of their 
smk in relation to other men, are called gods of the 
earth. Yet it was submitted to his choice, whether he 
would reign in a palace, or in a hut ; whether the pro- 
clamation, — '^ come unto me, ye who are miserable and 
heavy laden," should be sounded from a throne or from 
the highways and hedges ; — whether nothing but the 
brightness of a celestial world, that had been kept con- 
cealed, should come to the eyes of mortals, or at the 
same time the brightness of an earthly dignity should 
blind them. But lo ! the Lord is in the gentle s(^ 
sound. The house of a carpenter in Nassareth is not too 
low for the King of heaven, tliat he should abide therein ; 
the woollen garment, woven throughout, is not too strait 
for the Lord of glory that he should wrap himself in it 
as^ be travelledsthrough this vale of earth. The King of 

• Act8iii.2J. tPWl.iu6, 7. 
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all kings chooses the office of a servant, among servants, 
his subjects ;— in this way did he go forth to meet his 
finite brethren. 

Yet even in this humble disguise, how different might 
have been his mode of confronting a sinfnl world, frotn 
what it was. Though no star glistened on his breast, 
and no crown upon his head, yet he carries even in bis 
humiliation thunder and lightning on his tongue, thun- 
der and lightning in his hands. What had been the 
result, if every word from the lips of the holy man hod 
been an imprecation against sin, and every speech a pro- 
clamation of justice against the transgressor? The 
Lord, the God of Israel says to Jeremiah the prophet, 
— " Take this cup, full of wrath, from my hand, and 
pour out of the ^me upon all the people to whom I 
send you." How had it been if the Son himself had xp- 
peared, with the cup full of wrath in his hand, and vnih 
his voice of authority, to execute justice upon a fallen 
world ? But the Lord is not in the tempest ; he is in 
the soft gentle sound. " Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people ; speak ye kindly to Jerusalem ; proclaim to her 
that her warfare is accomplished, and her sin is for- 
given,'' — this was the text of his prophetical discourse. 
When he comes, for the first time, into the synagogue 
of Nazareth, he turns to the saying of the prophet,— 
" The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me, and sent me to preach the Gospel to the 
poor, to heal bruised hearts, to proclaim to the captives 
that they may be at liberty, to the blind that they may 
receive sight, and to the bruised that they may be free 
and unshackled ; — ^to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord. And as all eyes in the synagogue were fastened 
upon him, he began to say unto them, — ^This day is this 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears." *' Wisdom is justified 
of her children, and becomes the companion of publicans 
and sinners." * He does indeed bear in his hand a «up 
of wine ; — ^but it is not the wine of the wrath of Gk>d ; 
it is the wine with which the Samaritan washes the 



• Luke iv. 18—21 ; vii. 35. 
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wounds of the bruised man; it is the cup of wine, of 
whidi he says, — « Drink ye all of it ; it is my blood of 
the New Testament, which was shed for many, for the 
remissioB of sins." For the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment there is no higher praise, than that they moved 
about in ^' the spirit and tbe power of £lias," as it is 
also written of John the Baptist ; that they opened their 
mouth, and restrained not their voice, and proclaimed 
aloud^ — '^ The axe is laid at the root of the tree." But 
of this Prophet of the New Dispensation it is written, 
in delightful words, what is written of none besides,-— 
*** He shall not strive nor cry, and his voice shall not be 
heard in the street ; a bruised reed shall he not break, 
and the glowing wick shall he not quench." Thus does 
Isaiah prophesy concerning him ; and do you know a 
more delightful and appropriate colouring, with which 
to picture him forth ? Ye glowing wicks, ye shall not 
be extinguished altogether; thou bruised reed, thou • 
shalt not be completely broken ; for not in the tempest 
doth the Lord move among us, but as a soft gentle 
sound. 

We have only spoken of the thunder and the light- 
ning, which might have come forth from the Messiah's 
preaching ; but he also had the same power over the 
thunder and the lightning in his miraculous interposir- 
tions. He who can lay his hand on the blind, and they 
see, can also nod, and those who see shall be made blind. 
He wbo can say to the leper, " be clean," can cover the 
clean with a leprosy. He who can say to the dead, 
'^ stand up," can place the living in the slumber of death 
by his bare will. The storm which is stilled in obe- 
dience to his nod, must also obey him when he calls it 
up from the abyss, to destroy his adversaries. You owe 
it to this aspect of the works and conduct of Christ, 
that when his miraculous power is spoken of, you think 
merely of a miraculous power which blesses. There is, 
however, a miraculous power of which the Scripture 
speaks, which, instead of blessing, punishes. It is in 
the Old Testament that we discover, pre-eminently, a 
manifestation of this power. There is an instance of it 
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in the speech of Moees agaiiwt Koiah's oompany. ** When 
he had uttered these words," it is said, " the earth be^ 
xieath them was rent asunder, and it opened its month, 
and swallowed them up; and they went down alive 
into the pit, they and every thing which they possessed ; 
and-— the earth covered toem up." In the same way 
also does Peter, in the New Testament, say to Ananias, 
•— *^' Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God ; and 
when Ananias heard these words, he fell down and 
^ve up the ghost ; and great fear came upon all who 
heard this." Lo, in this manner might our Saviour 
have gone through the world, with his hand uplifted, 
conjuring the storm from the abyss, or the thunder from 
heaven against every transgressor, an avenger of every 
crime. Yet the Son of man, it is said, did not come 
to judge the world, but to save it. The Lord is not in 
the storm and tempest, but in the soft gentle sound. 
All his miracles, his miracles of deliverance and of kind- 
ness, are designed to teach us the spiritual significancy 
of his appearance on the earth. Yea with perfect faith- 
fulness does the evangelist, when he describes a healing 
of the sick by Jesus, apply to him the words of the 
piophet,*-*** He bore our sickness.** For, was it not an 
endurance of our sickness ; did he not in truth take it 
and bear it in his feeling heart, when he lived from 
morning until evening surrounded with the infirm and 
the miserable, whom he relieved ? 

3. As was his entrance into the world, so *was his 
departure from it. The same instruction that was pro- 
claimed by his advent, and by his life, was also pro- 
claimed by his ascension. — How might he have depart- 
ed ? If the Lord of glory whom they had nailed to the 
cross* but who could not be held by death, had, when 
risen from the grave and glorified by heaven, gone to 
the place of his agonies, to the mount of Olives, and 
there waved his banner of victory before all the world ; 
he had only to give one nod, and the city which had 
cried out against him, — " Away with Jesus, release 
unto us Barabbas," would have sunk into the deep, lik^ 
Sodom and Gomorrah ; and the people who had criedv««>* 
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^^ Hifl blood come npon us and npon our cfaildien," must 
have shrieked out,-—** Ye mountaim cover us, and ye 
hills fall upon us." Yet here also the Lord was not in 
the storm and the tempest, but in the soft sound. Early 
in the morning did he once more assemble his own in 
Jerusalem : darkness still brooded over the streets of the 
mty ; he then walked, in the stillness of the morning 
tmlight, with the eleven to the mountain, which had 
witnessed his bloody sweat on the night of his sorrows. 
The earliest rays of the opening day shone through the 
clouds; and then, says the history, he lifted up his 
hands, and blessed his chosen ones, and a cloud took 
him up from the earth. Amid the shades of night he 
came; in the redness of the morning dawn he went 
away ; ever, ever shalt thou stand before our souls, then 

flortfied Saviour, in the same attitude in which thou 
idst leave the world, with thy hands extended over 
ihy chosen to bless them ! Yea, the Lord is not in the 
tempest, but in the soft, mild sound ! 

Oh beloved, who of you is so unsusceptible, that such 
love cannot allure him ? As long as it is called to-day, 
thy God cometh in a gentle sound. Receive him. Sur- 
render to him thy heart. He will at a future time 
come in the storm, and the heaven and the earth shall 
flee away. Then will he not invite thee, but judge 
thee. Oh, to-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts.* 



SERMON IILf 

CAUSES OP THE PRACTICAL INEFFICIENCY OP OUR RESO- 
LUTIONS TO DO GOOD. 

A NEW academical half-year is a new section of life ; 
and the map who is conscious of an object in living, 

^ • See Note F, at the close of the Sermons. 

j For an analysis of this Sermon, see note G, at the close of 
Hie Sermons. 
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begiM every distinct period of his life with new resolu- 
tions. The boy enters upon the period of youth wi<& 
new resolves ; every new year and the new day begina 
with new resolves ; and with new resolves do you, aca- 
demic youth, commence the new half-year. But at 
every such fresh resolution a thought arises, whidi 
Inreaks the wing of him who was just ready to soar, 
and by destroyinglhis confidence robs him of his strength ; 
— ^it is the thought of the many resolutions we have 
made already, which have been like water poured out ; 
the thought of our innumerable purposes and .deeds, 
which have been attended with no success. We stand 
upon a hill-top ; the path of life lies behind us, resolu*- 
tions at every one of its stopping places ; — ^resolutiona, 
but no results. And where this is the fact, are we able 
to look with confidence into the future ? What won- 
der, if, when the eye glances back upon the last period 
of life, and idly rests upon the hope, that as the land 
l>ehiiid us has been one of resolutions only, so that be^ 
fore us will be one of results, — what wonder, I say, if 
even the doubt should then thrust itself upon the mind^ 
— " Who knows, but in the land before us also — !*' 
Has a resolution never been brought to successful issue 
oh the earth? Who then will give security, that it 
shall be successful hereafter?— And who can stand with 
a wing so broken, without being an object of commi- 
seration? And would Christianity deserve the name 
of a power, if it could carry men on no further than 
this ? Never, never ! Either Christianity is no power 
from Ood, or we, who have not firmness to execute the' 
purpose of doing every thing demanded by the divine 
will, are no Christians ; we belong not to the same com* 
pany of disciples with him, who, though he was clothed 
like ourselves with flesh and blood, yet cried out, ** I 
ean do all things through him who strengtheneth me/' 
It is this solemn consideration which leads us to the 
query, why our 'resolutions so frequently remain with- 
out results ? We learn the answer to this query in 
Psalm cxix. 67» where the Psalmist makes this confes- 
sion, " Before I was humbled, I went astray ; but now 
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I keep tfay word."* We are unable to determine, 
whether or not tboBe words of the Pealmiat casie from 
tbat deeply fa,lken and deeply humbled monarch, who 
has pictured before us^ in so elevating a manner, the 
pains of sin as being the triumph of grace. It may be 
admitted, that they are not the words of David, yet they 
express, as many passages which actually do belong to 
him, the royal Psahnist's experience of life. ' In the in- 
nocence of piety, he had once sung his songs by the 
herds of his father ; he had sung in childlike confidence, 
^' The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want." But 
the authority and splendour of the throne had dazzled 
his eyes ; in this point,, and that he had become lifted 
up in pride, and his ability to gratify himself in all 
things, had prepared the way for the deepest fall, even 
for the sin with the wife of Uriah ; for a fall so deep, 
that^if we look at the outward act, perhaps there is nq 
one of ue who would not be better than he. Severe 
aceasations are often raised among us against the royal 
sinner on account of this fall. How could we put a 
light estimate upon this guilt which he had contracted, 
when he himself regarded it as so heinotis, that he cried 
ont,-^" While I chose to conceal my sin, my bones 
wasted away, by means of my daily groaning ; for day 
and night was thy hand upon me heavily, so that my 
moisture was consumed, as in a summer's drought." f If 
now he condemned himself, we for the same reason 
cannot acquit him. There are two things, however, 
which we must not forget. Should we forget the strong 
temptation, which the unlimited power of all eastern 
monarch brought with it ? and should we further forget 
the pains of the repentance, which produced so much 
subsequent fruit ? He, the absolute monarch, hid his 
head in shame, when Nathan the prophet said to him, 
to his face, thou art 4be man I and he lay in the du8t 
before God, even till he obtained forgiveness again, and 
was able to cry, — " Happy is he whose transgressions 
are pardoned, whose sin is blotted out ; — ^now I keep 

* See Note H, at the close of the Sermons. + P*» xxxii. 3, 4. 
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thy word.* The man who can say this in the pre- 
sence of God» and with a consciousness of all those 
affections within him which are opposed to God, must 
be a man in whom every resolution has its yea an4 
amen. The question, therefore, why our resolutions 
have so frequently no results, is at length answered for 
us in these words, — because our sins ao not humble us 
in the right way ; or, more particularly, heooMse we do 
not hun3>le ourselves; do not humble ourselves b^re 
Gody do not humble ourselves injhith, 

I say, in the first place, our resolutions ar6 so ire* 
quently unproductive of results, because we do not 
humble ourselves for our faults. 

The desire of pleasure is deeply implanted in human 
nature. How completely bound, as it were with cords, 
does a man feel, when he is not permitted to enjoy him* 
self. The youth above all others has this feeling, when 
all his senses are in vigorous play, and life opens, before 
him with its hundred avenues. This love of pleasure, 
when considered in its elements, is not to be entirely 
condemned. Our God is called the blessed King df all 
kings ; * and shp.ll not this most blessed of all, who com'* 
municates from himself all other good to his subjects, 
communicate also his happiness to them ? But hnmi* 
lity for our faults and sins causes pain. It does cause 
pain, pain indeed, when the severe, holy eye of con- 
science opens itself wide upon us, and darts its rays of 
rebuke like consuming lightning upon our conduct, and 
wakes up the spirit of self-impeachment and shame, 
and penitence, and self-condemnation. Christian humi- 
lity for our sins causes not merely a simple, but a vari- 
ously compounded pain. And it is through fear of this, 
that men generally recoil from bednning an ^miest 
Christian life. Through fear of this, they remain in 
such a state, that the best resolutions are attended with 
no good consequences. If the man is no longer sen- 
sual, yet he has no heart to be spiritual ; for his^ life 
perpetually oscillates between heaven and earth, be- 

• 1 Tim. vi. 15. 
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tweeh yea and nay. There is no better description of 
this state, than in these words of the apostle : — " We 
know that the law is spiritual ; hut I am carnal, sold 
nnder dn. For I know not what I do ; for what I 
would, I do not; but what I hate, that I do." This is that 
human heart, of which it is said by the poet, — " The 
heart of man is an apple, driven over the level heath by 
a storm ;** and again, ** The heart of man is like water, 
rising and sinking in a boiling cauldron." Truly, the 
disffust, the impotence, the loathing which such a 
divided, distracted life brings with it, is much more in- 
tolerable than the pain of humiliation and penitence. 
Be men, therefore, ye who are tossed hither and thither 
between heaven and earth, collect your strength, and 
make choice of that death, through which you must pass 
on your way to Hfe. For it is no otherwise than has 
been said by the poet, — " We have a twofold nature ; 
yet the same law is observed in one as in the other ; the 
path to real joy winds only through death and sorrow." 
As in the present condition of human nature, it is the 
law of true l^ that it shall lead through death ; the 
same is likewise the law of moral freedom^ which is it- 
self the truest life ; — ^it also leads through death, through 
self-mortification. Natural life then and natural desire 
must die ; not so as to be annihilated altogether, but 
only so as to be extricated from what opposes the spiri- 
tual ; for even in this natural desire and this natural 
life, as you see it before you, there is concealed a germ 
of true life. This is most plainly expressed in the words 
of our Lord, " Whoever seeketh to preserve his life, 
shall lose it ; and whoever ^ill lose his life, shall save 
H." Mark this expression, my brethren, we shall ob- 
tain the life of our souls, our natural life, if we will sub- 
ject it to the death of penitence and humiliation. Then 
v^rill it strip off its outward covering and rise from the 
dead, spiritually and in truth. Brethren, in the hours 
of self-impeachment and self-condemnation, when our 
natural desires and pleasures are surrendered up to 
death, then the death of our souls does not take place, 
not by any means ; then rather we obtain for them a 
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new life. Why do yon so dread the pain of hiimbHtig 
yourselves, when, according to the words of the Saviour, 
yon shall ohtain therehy true life to your spirits ! 

We have thus far made our appeal to the man who 
stands without, to him who does not live spiritually ; 
hut we also make the same appeal to those who ale 
permitted to say, that the life in God and with God 
has commenced in them. For w^ho is there among its, 
that has never heen called to mourn over resolutions 
fruitless in good, purposes leading to no fulfilmeirt? 
Can we without a falsehood say with Paul, — «* I can do 
all things through Christ that strengtheneth me ?"* And 
yet this cheerful, victorious courage is an essential cha- 
racteristic of Christian faith ! But does any one of you 
imagine, that only such ardent men as Paul could speak 
thus triumphantly ? Hear then how John exclaims in 
the same cheerful confidence, — " Our faith is the victory 
which hath overcome the world; for he who is in us, is 
stronger than he who is in the world." How many of 
us, I ask once more, can utter such an expression without 
an inward falsehood? What then is the reason why, even 
in our life, resolutions have no good effect, purposes are 
not fulfilled ? Because we want the right kind of hu- 
mility. We have indeed humhled ourselves; we are 
no longer like the world who live without conviction of 
sin ; we have, in the general, a consciousness of Inunan 
guilt and sinfulness ; out we do not discern and rehuke 
our sins in their individual occurrence, we do not hum- 
hie ourselves for them every day and every hour. Are 
there not multitudes even among the hetter inclined, 
upon whom, in many parts of their character, we ste 
some old hahit and vice, making unresisted hut inju- 
rious advances ; even the very vice which is nwst 
thoroughly melted into their natures, and which shodd 
therefore be most earnestly opposed ? We always ac- 
knowledge in the general, " yes, we are sinners,'' and 
' even more particularly, " I am a sinner ;" but on what 
points I am daily a sinner, on what side my duly ts- 
clination and conduct is dark with wickedness, we do 
not inquire. Brethren, where this is the case, the new 
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life in Cbrist can be no source of triumphant power to 
our vesolutioDs. Why not ? Because in our inmofit 
soul there is a want of truth ; and where truth is want*- 
iag, there power also is wanting. We are altogether 
d^itful, so long as our self-acousation and self-rebuke 
are confined merely to sinfulness in the general, and do 
not affect the boughs and branches of actual sin which 
shoot out in the life. There are some Christians, upon 
whom the eiyoyment of sense seems to have at present 
eauu^tly the same claims which it had in their uncon- 
Terted life. There are Christians who jdeld to im- 
patience» to anger, to slothfulness, exactly as if they 
were the children of the world ; and— would you be 
true Christians ? Would you be disciples of him who 
Jias said of hypocrites, — ^' by their fruits ye shall know 
them i** My finends, even such a certainty of overcom- 
ilig the world as Paul and John had, does not exclude 
d^y humiliation. You know that Paul says, — " I 
mortify my body, and subdue it, so that I may not 
preach the Gospel to others and be myself cast away ;" 
that he confesses, — " Not that I have already attained ; 
one thing I say, I forget what is behind, and strive for 
that which is before, and run toward the mark set be- 
fore me." You understand also what the Lord means 
when he says, — " Whoever will follow me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross daily and follow me." * 
He speaks here of daily denying one's self, of daily 
bearing one's cross. Must it not necessarily belong to 
the Christian life, to sit daily in judgment upon one's 
own soul, to humble one's self daily for everything 
which is so displeasing to Jehovah ? 

But such humiliation as we here describe, is, in the 
seeond place, a humiliation before God. We must, I 
say, humble ourselves before God ; that is, our grief 
£or sin must be in view of the fact, that we have grieved 
our Maker, and this our grief must be expressed in a 
oonfession before Him. A certain kind of grief for sind 
and vices is indeed experienced by all; but it* is difficult 

* tnke ix. 29. 
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to believe in how maaiy cases this ia simply and addy 
a hamiliation and grief lor the sake of men, for the sake 
of the injury and the shame whieh we have piepaxed 
for ourseWes in the sight of others. Yea, so ineessantly 
do we glance our eyes towards men^ that we may say 
it would be a very great adyanoe in piety, if one should 
attain such a state as to grieve over each of his iinqiii- 
ties, simply because it had offended his God and Lord. 
£ven from early childhood; we ure instructed in these 
modem times, to fix our eyes, in committing iniqnityy 
only upon the <^ink>ns of our fellow-mortals. It ia no 
longer said, as formerly, to the child, *^ do not that thing, 
the beloved Lord sees it ;" it is now said, ^^be well be- 
haved ; what will the people say ?" And so, therefore, 
we grow up ; our glance directed always to men alone ; 
and if we are ever ashamed of our vices, it is onaccoEmt 
of the eye of man, and not on account of that eye wludi 
seeth the hidden recess of the heart. Oh that you 
might again understand, what is the high and holy 
meaning of the word— i-religion ! What meanii^ haait 
other than — ^regard for God ? It is such a dispositioQ: 
of the inner man, as leads him to look through all things, 
through nature, through art, through his goods, thioi^h 
his palaces, through his tears of joy, and through ms 
tears of sorrow, through all — ^to God. But if there must 
be religion, a regard to God, even in our sorrow for sin, 
how should it hi exercised ? Onr sorrow must arise 
from this, that our iniquities have grieved our Maiker. 
What says David, when he had committed a grievoiva 
crime against his fellow-men ? '< Lord, against thee 
only have I sinned," he crie& Not that he wished to 
hide from himself the truth that he had committed aaad 
offence against his brother; bat the fact that he had, 
in sinning against his brother, sinned also against the 
eommandment of his Creator, this is the stu^ whidi 
most deeply pierces his conscience; this it is wMefa 
makes his pain so heart-rending. And what sa3n9 Paul 
when he was accused of having conducted himself im- 
properly in his office ? '^ It is a small thing that I am 
judged by a human tribimal. It is the Lord who judg- 
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etU me." Our humility for our sins must of necessity 
YuLje this cWacter, in order that strength of resolution 
may go forth from it. If it be not of tras kind, it is not 
of tfabs apirituii^l kind. You have surprised yourself in 
kicontinencey in vanity, in anger; you are ashamed be- 
lose others ; yea., you are ashajoied before your own con- 
ficience. Beloved brother, so long as you are not ashamed 
that you have sinned against your Father in heaven, 
your sorrow is not a spiritual sorrow. You have tree- 
.passed against your fellow«man, you have perhaps made 
BIS wife and child unhappy, you have even plunged 
him into the grave. You beat upon your breast,—- 
^ Woe is me, I have made a family miserable !" Man, 
tity pain is great and deserved ; but it is not wholly sjh- 
rituiJ ; there yet cleaves to it such compassion as flows 
horn, mere natural sensibility. *^ Against thee only 
iiave I sinned, and done evil," cries David to the Lord.* 
And again, " Lord, be mercifal to me, and heal my soul ; 
for against thee have I sinned !"f This, and only this, 
is the pain which gives to our humility the character of 
true spiritual penitence. 

And the grief for our sins before God should be pour« 
ed out in a confession before him. This bare thought, 
fiittii^ through the mind amid the bustle of life, ^ I 
have again b^n led astray, and grieved my Lord and 
Ood^" — it is too tranatory a thought, to be able to im* 
part strength of resolve. We mu^ step before the eye 
of Him who seeth in secret ; and as our pain for trans- 
gression gains spirituality by means of our sorrow before 
Jehovah, so does it gain depth by our confession before 
hiuL. Why, why, my friends, has our Lord laid so great 
stress upon praying in the retired closet, and under the 
eye of him who seeth in secret? This is the reason ; 
man does not, as a matter of fact, come near to God, 
wMle he thinks of him only transitorily* amid the in- 
tercourse of life. In solitude do we first dwell with 
oursdves; in solitude does Grod first dwell with us. 
The eye, when it suddenly comes firom darkness into the 

* FBolm U. 6. 1 Psalm xli. 4. 
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light, requires some time to accustom itself to the bright*- 
ness ; so the heart of man requires some time, before it 
can so adjust its powers as to receive into itself the fcdl 
radiance of the Divinity. Wh«i in the closet yxm 
first spread out all the faults of your heart before God, 
thai for the first time does the sun of divine grace 
penetrate, with its mild rays, deeper and still deeper in* 
to your soul. Your humility for sin became spiritual^ 
when you grieved before the eye which seeth in secret ; 
it becomes deep, when you express your grief b^ore the 
same all-seeing Judge. Brethren, if the confession of 
our guilt before a man whom we have injured is plea-* 
sant, and gives great aid in self-reformation, how much 
more must this be the case with the confession of our 
guilt before Grod, our heavenly Father ! 

Thirdly, There is, indeed, a divine strength imparted 
to purposes of amendment by such confession ; there is 
a divinely sanctifying power in it ; but the fulness of 
power belongs only to that kind of humility before God, 
which is accompanied vnth faith. By faith is meant 
confidence in the divine word. Nothing but this faith 
makes our self-abasement genuine; nothing but this 
makes it cheerful. It makes, I say, our self-abasement 
genuine; for, ipv friends, how completely is every deed of 
ours enveloped in darkness, so long as we have not before 
us the pole-star of the divine word. Even pain for sin is 
thus enveloped ; and history shows to us many a false 
kind of humility, which better deserves the name of 
self-torment. Whenever the word of God sheds not 
the true light into the soul, there a man grieves indeed, 
but to no purpose ; and at another time the heart re« 
mains quietly at rest, when it ought to tremble. This, 
especially with many ingenious spirits, it is the greatest 
grief, when they come before God, that they cannot al« 
ways be cheerful and serene. The tide of emotion alter** 
nates, ebbing and flowing. It is seen in the diaries of 
pious men, that vnih many the severest trouble of life 
arises from the so frequent alternation of cheerfblneeB 
with despondency. Their self-accusations for this fault 
have absolutely no end. But how entirely diAsrent 
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would it be with ns, if, in our humiliation, the word of 
God were our leading^star. For, where indeed has Paul 
ex John, or the Lord himself, made 9. happy state offeei^ 
ing the first condition of a holy life ? They have de* 
manded £uth and lore ; and this joy in the Lord, which 
the apostle also everywhere demands, — ^it will follow of 
itself when faith and love have gone before. 

This faith in the word of God gives a cheerfulness to 
our penitence and humility, and thus gives strength to 
the resolutions ; for it makes us certain of forgive- 
ness of sin, and the aid of the Holy Spirit. Depresdkm 
of mind in itself can give us no power. A sorrowful 
disposition indeed always tends to dissolve the bands of 
oar power. Hence men are afraid of it ; as they know 
that a moral life is invested with strength. And this 
strength, beloved friends, you will certainly obtain, un- 
less you have that kind of depression which is unattmd- 
ed with futh. Hear ye not what our Psalmist sayv, 
** But now I keep thy word V* That the feeling of de- 
pression robbed him of his power, — oh this was but too 
well known to the singer of Israel. Or have ye not 
beard his numberless complaints, as when he cried out, 
— «•<< My heart trembles, my strength hath forsaken me, 
^e light of my eyes hath fled V But what does he 
say on the other side ? " Keep me by thy word, that I 
may live." Beloved, the cup of humiliation is bitter, 
but the word of God therein makes it sweet ; the cup 
of humiliation enervates, but the word of God therein 
neutralizes its weakening influence* This word of God 
is the word of forgiveness ; it is the promise of the aid 
of that Spirit, in whose power even the imbecile can 
say, " I am strong ;" the word which makes all self- 
abasement and penitence a cheerful exercise. This word 
of God has already been proclaimed under the old dis- 
pensation. Already has David been able to sing in his 
strength, — ^*^ Happy is he whose iniquities arc forgiven, 
ithose sin is covered ; happy is the man to whom the 
I«ord knputeth not iniquity ;" and again, — '^ Praise the 
Lord, my soul, and forget not what benefits he has con- 
ferred upon thee ; he forgiveth all thy sins, and healeth 
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all thine infirmities." This is that word of €h)d, wliicb» 
since ^' the word of reconciliation hath been established 
among us," souids forth continuaUy from the sacred 
temple, giving consolation to all who approach Qod with 
humility and in faith. And indeed it is of no arail for a 
man, barely once for all, to shut himself up to this com- 
mand of God ; he should abase himself for every parti- 
calar transgression; his humility beginning with the 
tears of repentance, and ending with the tears of grati- 
tude. Never is the Christian permitted, after truly 
humbling himself before God, to go away firom the di- 
vine presence wHhout being assured of the forgiveness of 
eren this his particular transgression ; without cheer- 
fhlness in his humility. Only the reconciled heart is a 
strong one. 

Come then, aU ye in whose eye the tear has started 
at the recollection of good purposes without good deeds ; 
and good resolutions without results, come, learn the 
power which lies in Christian self-abasement; an 
abasement before the eye of God, and in the exercise of 
iaith. 



SERMON IV.» 

TESTIMONY OP OtTR ADOPTION BY GOD, THE SUREST 
PLEDGE OP ETERNAL LIPE. 

"We have to-day a solemn memento of death ; we 
keep the feast in commemoration of the dead. We 
have this memento at the time when nature also pro- 
claims the same truth to us.f The heavens are invest- 
ed in their gray attire ; the fragrance and the music of 
living nature have died away ; the whole creation has 
put on its funeral robe, and in this solemn vestment 
preaches to thee, — as it were the word of God, — Man, 
thou must die ! Ah, you say, I go only for a little while 

* For an anaJ^s of this Sennon* 8e« Note I» at the deie of the 
Sermons, 
t See Note K, at the close of the Sermons. 
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into a silent ebamber, and, wlien the lovely sprinff re- 
turns, I shall bloom out again. Child of the aust, 
what reason hast thou for this thy faith ? I know what 
you will adduce as a reason ; it is the emblems which 
nature exhibits in the butterfly, and in the swelling 
germ that rises up in si^ht from under a lAantle of 
snow. Have you ever stood by the deathbed of one you 
loved, when hb altered countenance could scarcely be 
recognised, when the dim eye deamed forth but faintly 
from its deep socket ; when tne emaciated hand was 
convulsively denchcd, and there was heard the rattling 
at the breast ; and had you then no other reason for 
your hope of immortality than was afforded by these 
symbols in nature ? — Oh then, what did such a reason 
avail you ? Your hope faded away with the declining 
pulse of your dying friend ! And when you yourself 
shall lie on your dying bed, with the drops of death« 
sweat on your brow, and friends around you, waiting 
for your last breath, you will need some stronger reason 
for your hope than you can draw from the emblems of 
nature. 

But I see your finger pointing to another place ;— 
behold the Prince of life in the tomb at Golgotha ; 
jiow be rises from the grave, how the burial garments 
fall from him, and himself ascends to his Father amid 
the glories of heaven. But what shall we say, when 
even in this assembly may be found men, who believe 
that he whom we adore as the Prince of life, did not 
rise up victoriously from death, but only from an op- 
pressive swoon ! Such men have arisen in the Chris- 
tian church,— jand yet even a disciple of charity may say, 
*' they are not of us." — From these men, however, 1 turn 
my attention to you, who have not ventured to doubt 
the truth of what is said in our apostle's creed, **on the 
third day he rose from the dead ;" — you do not doubt 
this, but do you believe it also ? Is this resurrection 
from the dead so certain to your minds, that you could 
Jay down your life for it ? 

Christian brethren, no one believes, with a truly liv- 
ing: faith, in the resurrection of Christ from the dead, 
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save one who has been raised with Christ to a new W«.' 
No one believes, that, as inspiration says, the Father 
has in truth caused his holy Jesus to burst the bands of 
death, save one who himself has become a child of God; 
Wherefore let us reflect on this sentiment, " The teHi* 
mony that we are the children of God, is the surest pledge 
of eternal life" To this reflection are we led by the 
words of the apostle, which we find recorded in the 
Epistle to the Romans, chap. viii. verses 15 — 17. "Ye 
have not received the spirit of a servant, that ye should 
live again in fear ; but ye have received the spirit of a 
child, whereby we cry, Abba, dear Father ! This same 
spirit giveth testimony to our spirits, that we are the 
children of God. If we are children, then are we heirs ; 
heirs of God, and co-heirs with Christ." 

In reference to this expression let us consider, first, 
how the testimony is given that we are the children of 
God; secondly, why this testimony is a pledge of 
eternal life. — May the Spirit of God be our teacher \ 

First, how is the testimony given, that we have been 
adopted as the children of God ? The apostle places 
in contrast with each other the spirit of a servant, and 
the spirit of a child ; the former trembles, the latter 
prays. Let us consider more closely the spirit that 
trembles. Israel once received its law under the sound 
of thunder, amid darkness and tempest. These ap- 
pearances in nature were necessary, to give a people who 
were slaves to sense a proper view of the dignity of the 
law. So fearful was the impression of the scene, that 
the man who immediately received the law, stood and 
cried out, " I tremble and am terrified." And after the 
tribes of Israel had taken possesion of the land which 
the Lord had promised, they stood, with mount Gerirfm 
at the right, and mount Ebal at the left, and the curse 
was sounded forth against every transgressor Of the law 
of God ; — " Cursed be he who does not fulfil all the 
words of this law, to conduct himself according to them; 
— and all the people said. Amen." And the child of 
man, who now surveys the faults which he has com- 
mitted from the first to the present period of his life, his 
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open and his secret sins against his holy law ; should 
he not tremble ? "Whoever you are, man, you have a 
Sinai from which you have received the law of God ; 
and you must bow down before the law with agitating 
fear. In your own heart is established a holy legislar 
tion ; and is it not true that you can mention the hour, 
when, with a lond sound of the trumpet, and amid 
tempest and darkness, the law raised its voice within you, 
80 that you could not help falling on your knees and 
tfembling? And would you suppress the voice, which, 
coming from flaming Sinai, sounds aloud within your 
spirit f Even if you would, the same law stands recorded 
in the book of God ; and it has been given to men from 
without, as well as from within, so that the external 
voice, which man cannot drown, may call forth the 
voice which belongs to the depth of his own soul. 

And how is it with you ? Have you experienced 
this trembling of the spirit ? How large the number of 
those who know nothing of it, and simply because they 
have been strangers to this fear, imagine that they have 
received that blessed spirit of adoption, of which the 
apostle speaks in our text ! Let me, above all things, 
warn you against this error. — Beloved, not the man 
who is a stranger to the feeling of dread at the sacred 
voice of Jehovah, not the man who has felt neither ter- 
ror nor shame before the Holy One of Israel, not the 
man who never trembles^ but the man who prays^ is the 
child of God, A melancholy perversion of a wholesome 
truth is common in our day ; hearing as we do from so 
many the negative side of this truth, that the Gospel is 
not a religion of precept ; and hearing from so few the 
other important side of it, the Gospel is a religion of 
prayer. You who know not what the trembling of the 
servant is, if you also know not what the praying of a 
child is, then you are not a child, you are not even a 
servant ; you are a faithless, truant slave, — a rebel. 

Prayer then is the testimony that we have been 
adopted as children of God : not every kind of prayer, 
however, but only that which comes forth from the 
depth of the soul, in the spirit of — Dear Father ! Let 
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118 more particularly oonader, first, how this pia^rer 
arises from the depth of the soul ;^ and, secondly, how 
it expresses itself. 

1. ^ That mystery," as the apostle calls it,* ^^ which 
has been kept secret from the beginning of the world," 
is the tmth which, wherever it has been preached te 
sorrowful and heavy-laden souls, elicits prayer. It is 
the gracious purpose of God, since his image is not re* 
stor^ in its original purity to any of our race, to look 
upon them who believe in the holy Son of his love, no 
longer as they are in themselves, but as they appear in 
his bdoved Son, and to translate them into the king- 
dom of their Redeemer.f The apostle calls this purpose 
a mystery, not because he would imply that it new re^ 
mains hidden from the souls of the faithful, but because 
no mere human reason had formed any conception of it, 
until, IB the fulness of time, it was developed as a truth. 
And yet it remains not the less mysterious to you, if 
you have not tasted of those powers of the world to come 
which lie involved in it4 The wonders of grace and 
love, which present themselves to view within the 
sanctuary, it is difficult to make intelligible to those who 
stand without at the door. As, when you bent over 
the dear person of a father that vou loved, you evai 
forgot the misconduct of your errmg child ; and while 
your eyes were fastened upon the countenance of your 
kind father's image, you threw your arms around your 
unfaithful child and blessed him ; — ^lo, in the same way 
has your heavenly Father forgotten that you are a most 
recreant child. When you mive thrown yourself into 
the arms of the Son of his love, and cleaved closely to 
his heart, then does the Father no more look upon you 
as you are in yourself, encompassed with all your sins, 
enveloped in your misery; he then loves you in the 
Son of his love, and the darkness within you is ircadi*^ 
ated by the light that beams from his countenance. 
*' As you are m yourself," says the heavenly vine* 

* Rom. xvi. 25. f Eph. i. 6. Col. f. 13. 

1 8ee Note L» at th« close of the Sermoiu. 
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dresaer, ** you are a withered, useless stalk; but lo, if 
you will become a bianoh of the vine which I haye 
planted for myself, then shall the living power of that 
vine diffuse itself through you ; I will no more remem- 
ber what you have been, a dry twig ; you shall bloom 
and grow green as a In^anch of the vine of Christy and 
shall bring forth much fruit." 

You have the story of the lost son. It stands re* 
Gorded, that when he went back to his father^s house, 
the father saw him a great way off, and went forth to 
meet him, and stretched out his arms to receive him. 
There are some who find in this narrative an argument 
against the assertion of Scripture, that sinful man is de- 
nied all access to God except through a Mediator.* 
But, my friends, is it not always in the Son of his love, 
that the Father goes forth to meet a penitent transgres- 
sor ? Is it not always in the Son, that he opens his 
loving, paternal heart ? It is in Christ Jesus, that the 
Father falls upon thy neck, that he carries thee home 
to the feast of joy. Does it not stand recorded, '' God 
was in Christ, when he reconciled the world imto him- 
self ? " f As theu the penitent is in Christ, and Christ 
in God, it follows that the very person who is to be re* 
oonciled is in the Being who reconciles him. Great is 
the mystery, I say the mystery of the oneness of the 
Father with the Son. 

It is the announcement of this love which, when it 
enters through fedth the afflicted and heavy-ladeh heart, 
ealls forth the instant cry of amazement and of grati- 
tude, and prompts us to exclaim with John, " Behold 
wbat manner of love the Father hath shown us, that we 
should be called his owa children ! " ^ That love of 
God, which, while we were, sinners, was exercised to- 
i^ard us, is shed abroad in our hearts ; so says the apo»r 
tle.§ And this assurance of having received the love, 
which was exercised by God towards us before we 
loved him, is the pledge of eternal life ; it is the signet, 
with which the faithful are sealed for heaven. Amazed 

• I Tim. ii. 5. John&iv. 6. +2 Cor. ▼. 19. 

i 1 John iii. 1. § Rom. y. 5. 
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ftt this grace which they cannot comprehend, they re* 
iterate the exclamation which was made hy John, the 
disciple of love, " Now are we the children of God, and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be ! " 

2. Having shown how prayer, which is the testi- 
mony of our having been adopted by God, is prompted 
in the sonl, let ns next inquire how it is expressed. All 
that can he said on this subject, the apostle has includ- 
ed in this one supplicatory word, which illustrates the 
nature of the prayer, — dear Father, We will now, 
therefore, definitely ascertain what is the scriptural idea 
of a prayer. Prayer is the pulsation of the soul. It 
need not be always expressed in words ; for the apostle 
exhorts Christians to pray without intermission.* But 
if the prayer must necessarily be uttered in audible lan- 
guage, how could Paul, yea how could Christ himself 
have prayed without intermission? No, my friends. 
There is a prayer which the faithful offer, and which 
like the pulse in the veins, never ceases its motion, not 
by night, not by day, and which can be heard by no 
human ear. In this inward silent supplication are the 
faithful continually exclaiming, Abba, dear Father! 
How is it with you, when some beloved friend is called 
away from you by death ? Through aU the hours that 
succeed his departure, do you not bear him constantly 
about with you in your heart ? Yea, are you not wont 
to conduct a silent, uninterrupted dialogue with him, 
which is not audible to the ear of a companion ? So it 
is with the ceaseless prayer, going forth from the man 
who has received into his. own heart the testimony of 
his heavenly adoption. He cannot forget what new 
and unmerited grace has been bestowed on him; he 
cries out continually, *< See what love the Father hath 
shown us, that we should be styled the children of 
God;" and in the inmost sanctuary of his soul, the 
words are repeated incessantly, beloved Parent ! preci- 
ous Father ! 

3ut as the conversation which a man silently carries 

• 1 Thesi. V. 17. 
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mi with himself is converted into audible language as 
soon as he is seized with a quickening feeling of pain or 
of joy, 80 likewise is the converse which a man silently 
conducts with his heavenly Parent. When his soul is 
actively excited, he feels compelled to employ words. 
And so we read of the Saviour, in the moment of his 
deepest pain he cried out, Abba, dear Father 1* And 
all that the heart of a child of God has to say, when it 
approaches the throne of grace, yea all is comprehended 
by the apostle in this one word, dear Father. — ^Dear 
fkther ! So cries the little child, when, conscious of its 
own guilt and ill desert, it yet receives a new overflow- 
ing of its parent's love, and sinks down on its knees, 
weeping. Dear father ! So cries the child, when full of 
trouble it folds up its hands, and would fain fly into its 
parent's bosoin, and to his heart. Dear father! So 
cries the same child, when it has a full tide of joys, and 
cannot bear to keep these joys for itself alone, and must 
share all the treasures of its heart with the parent 
whom it loves. 

Is it not truly a blissful image, — ^this image of an af- 
fectionate child of God ? Who would not sigh in his 
spirit, and exclaim. Oh, that I were such an image ! 
But do not fancy, beloved, that it is nothing more than 
an image. Our age will not believe the Scriptures, 
when they describe the depth of human corruption, and 
the greatness of human misery; but why will ye not 
believe them, when they describe the wonders of the 
grace of God to the poor sinful man, who has faith ? 
It is a truth ; God is able to make men thus blessed 
through the power of faith, to make them such, even 
here, if they be obedient to the word of his grace. He 
has made them thus blessed; he will make them so 
again. Paul and John and Peter and Luther are wit- 
nesses of what he has done ; and whosoever of you has 
a longing for this spirit, the door of the Lord stands 
open to you all the time, and his fountain of living wa- 
ter is always fUU. And, beloved brother, as you call 

• Mark xir, 36. 
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to mind that brief hour, when your fitful vision will 
survey the long solitary path stretching onward before 
you, — ^a path along which none of your loved ones can 
conduct you, and of which you do not know whether 
or not it will lead you to a sweet home ; as you think 
of that hour, your surest pledge for the eternity before 
you is the , evidence, that you may have, of being 
adopted as a child of God. 

This evidence is the surest pledge ; for, first, you are 
no longer flesh, you are spirit : — ^it is the surest pledge ; 
for, secondly, whoever has this evidence, has already 
been translated from death to life. 

1. The voice came to the prophet and said, proclaim ! 
He asked, What shall I proclaim ? And the voice said, 
' — All flesh is grass, and all its goodliness as the flower of 
the field. My friends, the Scripture speaks very dimi- 
nutively of man. Proud mortal, the name which the 
word of God giveth thee is flesh. I am well aware how 
many among you never see this application of the term 
in the Scriptures without repugnance of feeling; but 
will you charge the sacred oracle with a misrepresent 
tation ? There is a wonderful power in the kingdom 
of nature, which draws down every particle of matter 
toward one single, fnysterious, central point. There is 
the concealed operation of a rigorous power, which 
draws down the physical man, irresistibly, to the cen- 
tral point, to his mother, to the earth. But man, not 
only is the earth thy mother, the Father of spirits is 
also thy Father. There is another resistless power, a 
power full of mystery, pervading the kingdom of spirit. 
It is the power of love. Every thing that is truly 
spirit, this power attracts to a spiritual, central point, 
a point of rest ; to its original, to the Father of spirits. 
And as the stone thrown into the air does not attain 
its resting-place until it reaches the ground from which 
it was taken, so nothing which can be properly called 
spirit is able to find repose, until it rests in the central 
point of the worid of spirits, in God.* AU ye, who are 

* For a further illustration of the power of Christian love, see 
Note M, at the close of the Sermons. 
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here assembled, ye future priests and administrators of 
the mystery of the Gospel, are ye — spirit ? If ye are, 
then let me ask you, do yon experience this great at- 
tracting power of spirits ? Does it draw you without 
intermission to the central point of the spiritual world ? 
Can you find no rest until you find it in God? If 
yon must acknowledge that you are not spirit ; if the 
concealed attraction of earth draws down your heart 
along with your body to the dust, then murmur no 
longer because the Bible calls you flesh ; you are flesh. 
2. Yet, mortal, however deep your degradation may 
be, as represented in the Gospel, you may be raised as 
high as you have sunk low. Lift up your hearts, ye 
who love the Redeemer, and pray ; so shall ye be par- 
takers, through Christ Jesus, of the divine nature. The 
sacred oracles assure us of this ; and the whole plan of 
redemption, as recorded in the Gospel, what is it but a 
plan for the elevation of human nature to a likeness 
with God ?♦ The Spirit that giveth life is poured forth 
by the Prince of life upon fleshly natures; and Jesus 
Christ affirms, ^^ I live, and ye shall live also." He has 
promised to his faithM ones, — " I and the Father will 
come unto you, and make our abode with you." And 
shall the mortal man, shall the fragile tenement in which 
both the Father and the Son have made their abode, be 
given over to corruption ? Oh this wonderful testimony 
within the faithful heart; — see, that which was old 
hath passed away ; every thing hath become new, as 
soon as thou art loved in the Son of God's love ! Who, 
besides the Spirit of God, could leave such a testimony 
within the breast of man ? The same conscience which 
eondemns thee can never acquit thee. It is the Spirit of 
the Father and of the Son, which implants the convic- 
tion within thee, that thou art one with them. — 
^ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom ;" 
such freedom as bursts the bars of death, and cries,-^ 
** Death, where is thy sting ?" Here you have the key 
to that mysterious passage of the Redeemer, in which 

■ 

* See Note N, at the close of the Sermoni. ^ 
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testimony^ — ^* We have tasted of the good word of God, 
tod the powers of the world to come." In what they 
already enjoy here helow, they have a foretaste of the 
ftiiure world. 

From this yon will understand why, in our text, the 
children of God are called heirs of God ; and why the 
Spirit, which is imparted to them, is called the surety 
of the future inheritance. The apostle says in the suh- 
sequent context, that they who have faith have received 
the first fruits of the Spirit. Now the first fruits of a 
harvest, are followed by the full harvest. In these first 
firnits Christians are fully assured, how rich a harvest, 
is preserved for them in heaven, when they shall behold 
in glory, what they now hope for in weakness. But so 
km^ as you remain destitute of that degree of faith, by 
which you may taste the powers of the world to come ; 
BO long, Christians, as you are not made happy men by 
the power of your faith, — tell me, how can you explain 
the words of your Redeemer, when he says that *' the 
man who has faith has already pressed through death 
and has passed unto life ?''* Tell me, does there not 
appear to be a sacred intimation, in these words of 
Jesus, that the idea of faith involves something more, 
decidedly more, than that poor and starveling prmciple, 
which is all that your experience comprehends ? But 
whoever of you in this Christian assembly can say, we 
have felt the powers of the world to come, since we 
have exercised faith ; we have experienced the first 
friiits of the Spirit, which will one day be followed by 
ihe whole harvest ; we have been sealed by the Holy 
8|»irit of promise, and have thus received an earnest of 
car heavenly inheritance ; whoever can say this, to you 
heaven is secure beyond a doubt. Ye happy ones, to 
yon there remaineth not a solitary doubt, that heaven 
shall be your home. When the hour shall arrive, that 
bust hour, when they who love you shall surround, with 
tearful eyes, your dying bed, then, oh ye happy ones, 
ye shall need no consolation from others ; a consolation 

' John Y. 24. See also 1 John iU. U. 
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strong and clear shall spring tip from the deeps of yoar 
own breast ; your eye shall look upward steady and 
serene, and yonr last word shall be, — *'*' I know that ray 
Redeemer liveth." 

And now tell me» ye who have neyer received this 
surest pledge of eternal life, have you indeed no know- 
ledge of it f How then will you stand up in the last 
struggle ? He who knows nothing by experience of the 
grace of Christ, is represented by Luther as repeating 
this stanza : 

I live, but ah ! how long, 

I do not, cannot know ; 

I die, but know not when, 

Nor whither I shall go : 

Why then, I ask with wonder, why 

Do I thus live in ease and joy ? 

You, on the contrary, who, through the grace of God, 
feel warranted in saying of yourself, — " I know in whom 
I have believed," — why will you remain downcast and 
fearful ? Whoever has received such a pledge of eter- 
nal life as you have, is entitled, says Luther, to sing, 

I live, and I can tell 
How long my life will last ; 
I die, and know full well. 
When Jordan will be passed ;* 
How I shall die and whither go 
The Lord hath made me clearly know : 
Why then, I ask with wonder, why 
In sadness do 1 droop and die ? 

In harmony with these sentiments, I will close my 
discourse to day, this feast-day for the dead, with two 
questions. To you, who bear about in your breast no 
earnest of future bliss, and have no protector, standing 
ready to intercede for you at the judgment ; to you 1 
put the query, " Friend, bow can you live in ease and 
joy ?" But to you, who have obtained pardon ; to 
whom €k)d hath given through Christ Jesus the first 
fruits of his Spirit, for a pledge of eternal life ; to you 

* I know when I shall die, for I die every day, and every hour 
to the world. 
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who ean say in faith, <' I know that my Redeemer 
Uveth ;" I put the question, " Why do you droop in 
aadnees ao <^en and so deeply ? " 

May the Spirit of God he shed ahroad in us all more 
and more richly ; and in him, and through him, may 
we all receive the eheering testimony, that we are the 
adopted children of God in Christ Jesus ! * 



SERMON V.t 

THE REPENTANCE AND PARDON OF THE THIEF 

ON THE GROSS. 

The words which will lead our devotions to-day, 
are found recorded in Luke zxiii. 39 — 43. ** But one 
of the malefactors which were hanged with him, reviled 
him, saying, — ^ If thou he Christ, save thyself and us.' 
Then the other answered and reproved him, saying,*-< 
* Dost thou not fear God, since thou iJso art in the same 
condemnation ? And we indeed are justly in it, for we 
have received what our deeds deserve ; hut this man 
hath done nothing amiss.' And he said to Jesus, — < Lord, 
think on me, when thou comest in thy kingdom.' And 
Jesus said unto him, — * Verily I say unto thee, this day 
shalt thou he with me in Paradise.' " 

A narration, rich in all kinds of edifying thought. 
We will first inquire, what the passage contains tnat 
may elevate our spirits ; secondly, what that may ahash 
them ; thirdly, what it contains that is i^[>t to he mis- 
understood ; fourthly, what that is fitted to console. 

First, then, we will inquire what the passage contains, 
that, may elevate our spirits. He who once commanded 
the waves in a storm, hath been brought down low to 
the dustk In him hath been fulfilled the ancient pro- 
phecy,**- *^^ He was of all men the most despised and 
seemed ; full of sorrows and sicknesses; he was so des- 

* See Note P, at the close of the Sermons, 
f For an analysis of this Sermon, see Note Q, at the close of 
the Sermons. 
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pised that we hid our faces from him/'* Thej have 
scourged him on the back ; they have spit upon him, 
even m his Godlike face ; they have smitten his kinglj 
head with a reed ; they have erected his cross between 
two malefactors ; they have stripped him of his gar-* 
ments, and left him nothing but his crown. Scourged, 
spit upon, smitten, naked, and crowned with thorns, 
there be hangs ;— and yet, even under his cross, a sea 
of malice is foaming up with invective against him. Oh- 
it has contained a leaiful truth, that old prophetic word, 
— " I am poured out like water; all my bones are out of 
joint ; my heart is in my body like melted wax ; my 
strength is dried up like an earthen vessel ; my tongue 
cleaveth to my jaws ; thou hast placed me in the dust 

of deatb."t 

Have you considered, what a startling confirmation 
was given in this last hour of the Lord's sorrow, to the 
great truth, that sin, even in the most terrific revoit 
from God, must yet serve him ? Can your most daring 
fancy form for itself any image, by which the idea of 
the God-like could more deeply agitate your souls, or 
penetrate them with a holier sorrow, than is done by 
this image which a Saviour's passion presents ? — by this 
man of pain, his bleeding shoulders covered with purple, 
the reed in his hand, the crown of thorns upon his 
head ? Has ingenuity ever succeeded in devising a 
more sacred form, one which united greater contrarie- 
ties of abasement and majesty, one in which abasement 
bore upon itself such heavenly, significant, and noble 
symbols ? And did this rude insolence of the Roman 
soldiers, and of the servants of Herod, — an insolence 
which was the occasion of your now beholding such an 
image of the Saviour, — an image which, for nundreda 
of years, has been one of holy consolation to all heavy- 
laden hearts, — did this rude insolence, I ask, take place 
through the mere play of accident ? Oh tell me, have 
you anywhere in history a single example, which more 
clearly demonstrates the existence of a power above the 

* Isaiah liii. 3. f Psalm xxii. 14, 15. 
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douds, into whose hand the threads from all men's hearts 
and arms run together, at whose nod even the loose play 
of diance arranges itself into the regular chain of a sacred 
everlasting law embracing earth and heaven ? It is 
this sublime sentiment, which is awakened in our 
minds by the history contained in our text. That cross 
which they have erected for him between the malefac- 
tors, — ^they have erected it for him as a kingly throne ! 
Behold the King of glory on his throne ! The crown 
adorns his brow. His arms are stretched out to embrace 
the whole world, and place it at his heart. Above the 
throne shines the regal title, — '^ This is Jesus, the King 
of the Jews." At the right and the left are the two 
great divisions of the world ; at the left the unbelieving 
world, who revile him ; at the right, the converted world, 
who do him homage; and he himself is between them, 
imparting blessedness to the one, punishment to the 
otl^r, bending from his throne to open the gates of Para- 
dise for the penitent transgressor. Of a truth, there is 
in this spectacle an inward greatness and sublimity* 
against which no heart of man can harden itself ; and 
even from the lips of an unbeliever, the instant he turned 
his mind to the spectacle, and considered it, there was 
forced out the expression of astonishment, — " Truly this 
was the Son of God !" 

But, secondly, there is something contained in the 
text, which may abash our spirits. Christians, you 
should learn, — ^yea, verily, you should learn self-abase* 
ment from a malefactor ; a malefactor who was nailed 
upon the cross. Refuse not the lesson from this man. 
If you will not receive it from him, he will pass sen- 
tence upon you ; pass sentence, as the Redeemer said of 
the queen of the South, — '^ She shall rise at the last 
judgment against this generation, and shall condemn it ; 
for she came from the ends of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon, and a greater than ^Solomon is 
here." 

What a wonderful appearance, — this malefactor at 
the right hand ! When the God-like man stood, and 
lifted up his face to heaven, and cried, — " Father, glorify 
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thy name," and the voice came from the clouds, — ** I 
have glorified it, and will glorify it again ;" when he 
stood, and placed his hand upon the eyes of the hlind, 
80 that they saw, and upon the ears of the deaf, so that 
they heard ; when he entered into the royal city, and 
the people cried aloud, — ^'Hosanna to the Son of David, 
hlessed he he that cometh in the name of the Lord," 
then many were ahle to douht concerning him whether 
he were a King. But now, when he lets his bruised 
and bleeding head sink down upon the ignominious 
tree ; when the heaven over his head veils itself in 
clouds ; when, instead of the celestial voice from above, 
no words come to him but those of hell from beneath, — 
" He hath saved others, and cannot save himself;" when 
the hands which were once placed upon the eyes of the 
blind, upon the breast of the leper, and upon the head 
of the little child, blessing everywhere and in all ways, 
are now nailed to the cursed wood ; when the same 
people who once cried *' Hosanna," are exclaiming, — "If 
thou art the Son of God, come down from the cross ;* 
even at this time, the eye of the repenting sinner sees 
the King in Jesus ; and as his knee can no longer bow 
to him, the heart bows before him in adoration and 
lowliness. 

Friends, do you consider what a strength of faith 
was requisite, at that juncture, for the act of believing, 
that a man, nailed to the cross, was yet a King, and 
that before his '* Epphatha, be opened,"* even the gates 
of Paradise must be unclosed to a repenting malefactor ? 
From what vapour, men have asked, could such a hope 
have been bom at such an hour ? 

Perhaps the malefactors, who were crucified with 
him, saw the man, when he stood without an equal even 
before the court ; and when Pilate led him forth, cover- 
ed with blood, a spectacle to angels and to men ; and 
presenting him to the people, cried out, — ^ Behold what 
a man !* They certainly saw him walk along the tedi- 
ous way through the city, from the place of judgment to 
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the place of blood ; he walked in adent sorrow, till he 
fainted under the burden of hia cross. They heard him 
when he said to the weeping daughters of Jerusalem,—- 
^' Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep 
for yourselves, and your children." They certainly lent 
him their ears, and looked upon his face, as with them 
he raised his pain-burdened Lead, and cried out under 
his crown of thorns, — " Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do ;" — yea, as we conjecture, they 
beheld at that instant, and in that face, a spectacle, the 
like to which no mortal hath ever witnessed. 

But, friends, did not both of the crucified men behold 
the same ? Why did the invective ascend from one 
heart, while the other presented homage ? It was his 
preception of his own moral need, which gave to the 
relenting thief so clear a view of the afflicted yet royal 
personage at his side. The beams, which radiated 
from the noble fellow-su£ferer, beams that impregnate 
the spirit ; it was these, that by little and little melted 
away the ice of the heart that was benumbed by sin. 
Hear ye not from his mouth such words as the follow- 
ing? — '^ And indeed we are justly in the condemnation, 
for we have received what our sins deserve ; — ^but that 
noble personage, who suffers in such a way,— he caar 
not be a deceiver. When he bore witness of himself, 
that he held in his hand the keys of heaven and of the 
abyss, he spoke the truth.— Yet, how in a hand that 
was pierced through, could the key of heaven lie? 
And a head that was pale in death, shall it wear the 
crown of majesty ? It is not possible ! And yet it is 
possible !" — In this way does faith struggle with doubt 
in the agonized heart, until faith triumphs, and the 
man exclaims, ^* Lord, think of me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom.** 

Bretnren, could he believe and adore, who saw no- 
thing but the crown of thorns, and the pierced hand, 
and the running blood, and the death -sweat under the 
thorns upon the kingly brow; could he believe, that 
this man uttered no falsehood when he testified that 
the keys of heaven and of the abyss lay in his pierced 
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hand ? — ^and will you doubt, you who have lived to 
know of the ascension morning, which burst open the 

frave of rock, and brought up the mighty dead, as the 
'rince of life ? And will you doubt, who have lived 
to know of the ascension morning, which raised the 
Prince of life to the throne of majesty ? And will you 
doubt, who have seen his invisible sceptre guide his 
church through more than a thousand years, and have 
beheld the seed-corn, which was planted in the dark 
night with tears, grow up to a tree, under the shadow 
whereof the fowls of the air take lodging ? — ^Brethren, 
Christ has said that the queen of the South shall con- 
demn the children of this generation, for she came from 
the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon. 
Verily, you who can doubt whether the keys of heaven 
and of the abyss lie in that pierced hand, the thief on 
the cross shall be your condemning judge.* 

But let us see, in the third place, brethren, what this 
history exhibits that is apt to be misunderstood. 

Is it then a fact, I hear you inquire, can the last 
spasmodic breath, with which the profligate breast is 
able to utter a " God have mercy on me/' drovm in 
silence the loud cry of a long, vicious life for vengeance ? 
Is it a fact, that there are no blood spots so dark, and 
so great, that they cannot be washed away by that 
solitary tear, which falls from the glassy eye of a dying 
sinner ? Oh happy me ! so let me drink deeper of it, 
the intoxicating cup of pleasure ; — I had only moisten- 
ed my lips at its very brim ! Oh happy me ! Do I 
then have my portion in both worlds; the joys of 
salvation and of the present life ? Let me first pluck 
the chequered, the sweet poison-flowers in the garden 
of time, ere I hasten to your spotless lilies, wbioh 
bloom in the garden of your eternity ! 

Look at this ! how the brightness of heaven, which 
lies over the spectacle that we are contemplating, is 
changed into the yellow reflection of hell, for our blind- 
ed, diseased eyes! It is true, we have a religion, 

* See a further illustration of Christian faith, in Note B, sit tha 
close of the Sermons. 
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which teaches, that in the very interval of death, be- 
tween, OS it were, the lightning's flash and its stroke,* 
there is time to secure salvation. We have a Scripture 
that proclaims, << Where sin hath abounded, grace 
abounds still more." We have a Saviour, whom the 
poet fitly represents as saying, — •' Whoever devotes 
himself to me as my servant, I choose him as my bride; 
and the sin which his heart repents of, I look upon as 
liaving never been committed." And should you wonder 
at this ? To believe, — with a bruised heart to believe, — 
what is it either more or less than to open the door of 
the soul? When there was no penitence and faith, 
this door was shut; the Saviour knocked, but it was 
not opened. When however it is once opened, does he 
not enter the soul, and with the Father take up his 
abode therein? Does there not enter with him, the 
Spirit of discipline and of pardon, whose work it is to 
convert the heart of man into a temple of God ? The 
kingdom of God then with all its treasures is within 
Bucb a soul ; and will you shut the door of heaven upon 
it, and leave it without ? 

The blind man, who, as he rushes upon the precipice, 
is suddenly restored to sight, and who, with lifted arms 
and joyful thanksgiving, springs back from the abyss, 
seizes and kisses the good hand that touched his eyes, 
and will never more let it go — will you moke no dis- 
tinction between this blind man, and such an one as 
will not receive the kind hand that was about to touch 
his eye^lids, but thrust it back, until — a more conveni- 
ent season ? Blind man ! and how do you know that 
ihe hand will ever come to you again ? Do you sup- 
pose, that it will come to you just as soon as you will 
to become penitent, to shed tears of contrition, to exer- 
cise faith? Oh brethren, — ^so perhaps many of you 
may have already experienced, these holiest of all tears, 
they flow not barely when the man wills to have them. 
Have you not heard of the judicial obduracy which 
comes over those, who turn the grace of God into licen^ 

^ Between the lightning of death and its thunder. 
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tiousness ? Believe me; in the inward life of the sinner, 
to whom the grace of God would give the sighings of 
repentance, and the tears of contrition, and the hlessed- 
ness of faith, but he will not receive the gift, — ^there 
will come to him hours of slumbering, when the breast 
shall heave no more sighs, the eye shall shed no more 
tears, and the hands, though they shall fold themselves 
convulsively, yet shall not be able to extort a prayer ; 
when the anchor of longing desire, thrown out on all 
sides, shall find no bottom to which it may cleave. Be 
not deceived, God will not be mocked ! Oh, the Holy 
Spirit which inviteth man to repentance is a tender 
Spirit, — once 9ent away, he comes back again — ^reluc- 
tantly and rarely. Of them who do evil, so that good 
may come, the word of truth testifies, their ^^ damna- 
tion is entirely just." * 

But let us, in the last place, my friends, consider the 
rich consolation which this passage of sacred writ exhi- 
bits to us. 

Sinner, while thou standest on this side the grave, it 
is never too late for thy repentance, — ^this is the sacred 
comfort which springs forth from the words of the Re- 
deemer on the cross. 

" It is too late !" Oh ! word of terror, which has al- 
ready fallen like the thunder of God upon many a heart 
of man ! — See that father, as he hastens &om the burn- 
ing house, and thinks that he has taken all his children 
with him ; he counts, one dear head is missing ; he 
hastens back, — ^^ It is too late l" is the hollow sound 
that strikes his ear ; the stone wall tumbles under the 
roaring torrent of flame, he swoons and sinks to the 
ground. — Who is that hastening through the darkness 
of the night on the winged courser? It is the son, 
who has been wandering m the ways of sin, and now 
at last longs to hear from the lips of his dying father 
the word, " I have forgiven you." Soon he is at his 
journey's end, in the twinkling of an eye he is at the 
door, — " It is too late," shrieks forth the mother's 

* Eom. iii, 8. 
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voice, " that mouth is closed for ever !** and he sinks 
fainting into her anns. — See that victim for the scaffold; 
and the executioner, whetting the steel of death. Tho 
multitude stand shivering and dumb. Who is just 
heaving in sight on yonder distant hill, beckoning with 
signs of joy ? It is the king's express ; he brines a par- 
don ! Nearer and nearer comes his step : Pardon ! re- 
sounds through the crowd — softly at first, and then 
louder and yet louder. " It is too late !" the guilty head 
has already fallen ! — ^Yea, since the earth has stood, the 
heart of many a man has been fearfully pierced through 
by the cutting words, " It is too late." But oh ! who 
will describe to nie the lamentation that will arise, when 
at the boundary line which parts time from eter- 
nity, the voice of the righteous Judge will cry, *' It is 
too late !" Long have the wide gates of heaven stood 
open, and its messengers have cried at one time and 
another, — " To-day, to-day, if ye will hear his voice !" 
Man, man, how then will it be with you, when once 
these gates, with appalling sound, shall be shut for eter- 
nity ! " Agonize that you may enter in at the nar- 
row gate ; for many, I say unto you, shall strive to 
enter in, and shall not be able. When once the master 
of the house hath arisen and shut the door, then shall 
ye begin to stand without, and to knock at the door, 
and to say, — * Lord, Lord, open unto us/ and he will 
answer and say unto you, < I know ye not, whence ye 
are.'" 

But, my friends, the more appalling the truth is, that, 
at the dividing line between time and eternity, the 
sentence will be proclaimed, — " It is too late ;" so much 
the more consoling is the word flowing down to us 
from the cross of Jesus, — Sinner, while thou standest on 
this side the grave, it is never too late. '* Therefore, 
let us fear," cries an apostle to us, " lest we should slight 
the promise of entering into his rest, and some one of us 
remain behind ; to-day, if ye will his voice, harden not 
your hearts." Whether the voice oH\\y God will come 
to thea again, and search thee out, — this thou knowest 
not ; but whatever may lie behind thee, whether nights 
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of the darkest error, whether mountains of sin, — ^thou 
distinctly hearest to-day his proclamation, — **' It is not 
too late." 



SERMON VI.* 

THE PRBSENCB OF GOD WITH HIS CHILDREK. 

To-DAT, beloved in Christ, I turn my attention to 
one particular class of hearers ; not to those among you 
who are secure and at ease in the way to death, nor to 
those who enjoy peace and blessedness in the w^y to 
life; but to you, unhappy men, who hang between 
heaven and earth ; who cannot die, and cannot live ; 
-whom the earth will not leave unmolested, and whom 
heaven will not accept. It is a fearful state, when, in . 
the heart that was created for God, the world and Satan 
r^ign, and yet the man can pass on in presumptuous 
confidence, and say to himself and to others, — ^^ I have 
peiice, all goes well." But you will say, it is a condi- 
tion still more fearful, when one looks at the opened 
heaven above him, full of grace and truth, and yet 
cannot break loose from the pollutions of earth ; when 
he is thus the prey of two conflicting powers. Many, 
^supposing this latter state to be worse than that of 
careless sm, make no attempt to wake themselves from 
the slumber of death, but press down their eyelids so 
much the closer, that they may sleep the more. But 
let us see which of the two states is the moi« fearful. 
Were the pangs of the struggling soul, which oscillates 
between death and life, to be your eternal portion, then 
would you have reason to regard it as of all portions tli« 
most disconsolate. But, my brother, such pangs are 
the pangs of the new birth. They are the contendifig 
of the morninff twilight with the thick clouds of this - . 
night. Struggle on with fortitude, and the soul will ' 
be bom anew ; the sun will come out clear from tho ' . 

* For an analyws of this Sermon, see Note S, at the close of the " 
Sermons. 
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foimer darkness.* Ye who are strivins with sin, who 
are stretching out your hand for help, i will reach out 
to yon a brother's arm. Ye who like Peter of old walk 
on the waves, and with hands stretched forth, cry out, 
" Lord, we sink ;" Christ will extend his hand to help 
you ; ye shall not sink. From these birth-pangs shall 
the new man be bom after the image of God. From 
these night-heavens shall the Sun of Righteousness shine 
forth. Witt thou be made whole ? Thus the Lord 
asked the sick around him ; thus also he asks yon to* 
day. Hear the words of the Holy Scripture, which in 
this discourse I will loesent b^oie you in the name of 
God. They should be to you like the hand that iar 
stnldied out from heaven to raise up from the power 
of sin and death, aQ who will take hold of it ^^ Draw 
nigh to God," cnea the apostle James, chap. iv. 8, *^ and 
be will draw nigh to you."f 

Before we eomm^ace the regular discussion of these 
words of the apostle, let us, beloved, free them from a 
misconstruction which might attach itself to them. It 
might easily appear from this mode of expression, as if 
it were man himself who took the first step in the way 
to life. But if so, where would be the apostle's words, 
^' What has thou which thou didst not receive ? and if 
thou didst receive it, why then dost thou boast of thyself?* 
No, my friends, he who is the first to stretch out the hand 
and to come near, is God ; and the apostle's assertion in 
tbis passa^ can be applied to support no sentiment but 
the foUowmg :-— Whatever aid is proffered thee, thou 
must eagerly embrace, if thou wouldst obtain more. 
We are, all of us, stewards of the manifold gifts and 
graces oi God ; accordingly be hath come to meet us 
ally and it is needful %hat we go forth to meet him, if 
we would receive more of his aid. In a manner alto- 
gether peculiar then, are the words of our text designed 
w you, who, with deep humility, confess that the 
grace of God has already come near you, but yet weep, 
partly because you cannot appropriate this grace to 

* See Note T, at the close of the Sermons, 
t See Note U, at the dose of the Sermons. 
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yourself, and partly because you have not full and 
eMire satisfaction in it. Let us then, in the first place, 
propound the question, how God draws near unto men, 
and secondly, how men draw near unto God. 

1. How does God draw near unto men ? He draws 
near to them as God the Father, in the work of creation 
and preservation. On all sides is every thing which 
liveth surrounded with the great mystery of love. It 
was love which, on the morning of the creation, cried 
into the darkness, *^ let there be light," and light was. 
The independent and eternal God, who might in his 
£»elf-existence and blessedness have dwelt for ever alone, 
desired to have co-partners of his blessedness, and he 
therefore created the world and spirits allied to his own 
nature. And now, soul of man ! whenever in the ele- 
vation of joy thou lookest upon thyself, and sayest to 
thyself, " I am ;" be sure that thou also utter this ex- 
clamation, " It is eternal love which hath made me in 
the image of God." That love, which brought thee into 
existence on earth, see how it bears thee in its motherly 
arms through this poor life, which is wreathed about 
with thorns and misery. Far above this earth, where 
souls of men abide, thither penetrates a beam from this 
sun, and thither goes with it this motherly love, mild 
and blessing ; and it warms, and sustains, and cheriskes^ 
and shelters the ever needy heart of man. Even the 
rudest mind can form a conception of this near -ap- 

'- proach of God in the work of creation and preservation. 

' Paul goes into the midst of the heathen world and p^o* 

' claims, " Turn ye to the living God, who made heaven 
and earth, and the sea, and all that is therein ; and 
hath not left himself without a witness, but hath given 
us much good, and hath sent rain and fruitful seasons 
from heaven, and hath filled our h^rts with joy and 
gladness."* 

But creating and preserving love has not provided a 

A-mirror for itseSf in thee alone. Around us and afar off 
has it also erected its tabernacle. The morning star^ 

• Actsxh. 15— 17. 
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of heayen rejoice in their Maker, and the modest flower 
of the earth praises him in the lovely Tale. When a 
man, who hath first received into his own heart the full 
consciousness of that love which encircles heaven and 
earth in the emhrace of its motherly arms, when such 
a man goeth forth on a hright day of spring into the 
solitary temple of nature ; oh ! what a unison doth he 
feel between his own heart and all created objects, as 
they adore and sing, — " Eternal, all-protecting love I 
Hallowed be thy name ! " Yea, my brethren, in the 
work of his creation God the Father hath approached 
near unto us, inexpressibly near unto us, even as man 
to man ; — to us, his poor children, standing in the need 
of help ; — and let every thing which hath breath praiae 
a&d exalt the Lord ! * 

But although, my friends, we are placed in this glo- 
rious temple of nature as the priests of God, yet are we 
in no way profited by it, unless we be in reality priests. 
Of what avail is the fulness of all gifts and good things, 
which flow forth to thee from the exhaustless storehouse 
of heaven and earth, if they do not expand thy heart to 
deep-felt gratitude, and humble obedience ? Of what 
avail, that every star in the heaven, and every worm 
upon the earth has a tongue, with which it bears wit- 
ness of eternal love, when the heart is deaf, and thy 
mouth continues speechless ? Of what avail to us, that 
God the Father has revealed himself in us and in nature 
as the Father of all that lives, unless we be his chil- 
dren ? And until God the Son has transformed us to 
be the children of his Father, oh how pitiably man 
stands on the heaving bosom of nature ; how poor, how 
ignorant ; unable to expound the riddle ; living like the 
heathen without God and without hope in the world ; 
and instead of folding his hands, he wrings them in 
despair. ^ 

2. But, brethren, God hath come near unto us, as 
God the Son, in the work of redemption. Without 
Christ, the heaven of stars, as well as the heart of man, 

* See Note V, at the close. 
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remains to us a sealed hieroglyphic Seesi ihoa not 
how men conjecture about it ? how diversely they lusr 
ravel it ? how they interpret scarcely a single syllable 
here and there of the great enigma ? The Holy, the 
Unknown, whose characteristic features thou couidst 
not detect when thou soughtest to decipher them from 
the flowers, from the stars, from the hearts of m^i ; lo^ 
he hath come forth to thee, he hath came near to thee, 
as a man to his neighbour ; in Galilee hath he set up 
his tabernacle ; look into the heart of Jesus, and thou 
hast read the heart of God ; for this is his exclamation, 
^^ Whoever hath seen me, Philip, hath seen the Fa- 
th^." Adorable love ! when I passed thee by and 
knew thee not, then didst thou lie hidden behind the 
veil of nature ; then did I form conjectures concerning 
thee, and my heart swelled with fulness of longing der 
sire ; but since I have looked upon thee in the Son of 
God, who hath come to And the lost sheep, and who 
inviteth the sorrowful and heavy-laden to himself, since 
that time I have looked directly upon thy face, and I 
know thee, and bow my knee before thee, and exclaim^ 
-^Eterusd love ! paas not away from me, from me the 
poorest of thy children ! 

Yea» my friends, what a hidden being is God, before he 
hath become manifest to usin Christ; and how complete- 
ly veiled also is the heart of man, before thou leamest its 
character, in contrast with the Saviour's. While I look 
inpon him as the Son of God and of man, the feeling is 
awakened in my breast, that even I am of a God-Uke 
race ; and yet, when I look upon him, teara break forth 
from my eyes ; for alas, the God-like image within me 
ia shamefully dLsfigured, and that which ought to re^n 
in my bosom, serves. In contrast with his obediencO) 
I learned my own disobedience ; in contrast with his 
humility, I learned my own pride ; in contrast with his 
compassion and the swelling of his heart witb tender* 
ness, I learned how cold and imfeeling was my own 
spirit* And I stood troubled exceedingly, and ashamed, 
and my tears flowed forth. Then spake a voice from 
the throne of glory, saying, << Weep not, for the lion 
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of the tribe of Jndab hath overcome." Wilt thou be 
made whole? '* Yea, Lord," I answered; " ah, thon 
knowest how strongly I desire it." Then said he, " My 
Son, be of good cheer, there is help for thee ; stand np 
and follow me." And I followed him, and lo, I became 
conscious that he had not disappointed me, when ho 
said, " Whoever believeth in me, hath already received 
everlasting life." 

Behold, how Grod comes near to man in the work of 
redemption. But in vain does he come outwardly neat 
thee in the work of creation and atonement, unless he 
come also near thee in the sanctuary of thine oWn soul. 
Christ as well as nature, the manifestation of the Son 
in redeeming as well as of the Father in creating, stands 
before thee as a dumb enigma, unless the Spirit perform 
his preparatory work upon thy heart. 

3. But God the Spirit also approacheth men in hi^ 
work of sanctification. If God bring thee not to God, 
thon canst not find God. This is the third way in 
which Jehovah comes near to man ; he sends the Di- 
vine Spirit, who has his seat of operation in the inmost 
recesses of the human heart, who invites and attnvcts 
continually, until he has brought the man to Christ. 
** GK>d hath caused all nations of men, being of one 
blood, to dwell on the whole face of the eaith ; and hath 
^xed and pre-determined the bounds both of time and 
space, in which they should live, so that they might 
seek affcer God, if perhaps they might feel after him 
and find him. And indeed, he is not far from every 
one of us ; for in him we live, move, and are." 

Man ! feel the whole greatness of that which is pro- 
ehdmed to thee by this truth. In thine inmost nature 
art thou thus rooted within the Spirit of God. No 
finite being is so near, not even thou thyself art so near 
to thine own soul, as the Spirit of God is. He is with 
thee when thou standest up ; he goeth with thee when 
thbu liest d6wn ; and if thott take the wings of the 
momiilg and fly even to the outmost sea, yet even there 
win his hand hold thee. Thou canst by no mes^s es- 
cape fh)m his strong hold. The man who hath sunk 
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into darkness, would fain release himself from God ; he 
may not recognise his divine companion, jet the hand 
of this companion is upon him. Thou hangest the veil 
hefore thee ; thou seest him not, hut he seeth thee. 
Beloved man, he v^ho inwardly speaketh to thee is not 
thine enemy. Turn not away from his voice. It is the 
voice of thy friend, the voice of thy hest friend, thy 
God and Father, who will bear thee to his Son. What 
he teacheth will indeed give thee pain ; thou thoughtest 
thou wert full, and hadst a sufficient supply ; oh see, he 
convinceth thee that thou art naked and destitute ; he 
exciteth in thy soul a hunger and thirst ; it may make 
thee lament, but, beloved man, turn him not away ; lo, 
he maketh thee poor and naked and hungry and thirsty, 
for no other reason than this, that he will clothe thee 
with new celestial garments, such as his Son hath pro- 
vided for thee, and such as thou shalt wear in his king- 
dom ; for no other reason than this, that he will feed 
thee and give thee drink, — feed with heavenly bread, 
and give thee living water, such as his Son shall dis* 
pense to thee in his kingdom. 

Behold, my Christian friends, the arms of love which, 
your God spreadeth out for you, which come near unto 
you, and are stretched forth to embrace you in all your 
ways ! A sea of love surrounds you all, with its waves 
on all sides ; but how many of you thirst amid these 
waves, and must continue to thirst in the midst of them, 
if you will not extend your arms to meet your God* 
Will you be made whole ? This is the question which 
I earnestly repeat to yon. If it was necessary, that the 
man upon whom the miracle of physical healing was 
performed, should be willing to be cured, how much, 
more necessary is it that the man, whose soul is to be 
restored, should desire the restoration ? Christ revives 
and enlightens you, not without nor against your wilL 
But behold, here is the diseased place in your heart, > 
All ye who are not dead in your sins, and who yet can- 
not oome into decided spiritual life^ who affirm that- 
you believe, and yet are not conscious of the power and 
blessedness of living in the Redeemer, — ^the reason of 
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jour preaeot condition is this ; when Christ with all 
earnestness inquires, ** Will you indeed he made whole ?" 
you answer, "No, we will not!" You hunger not, 
you. thirst not, — ^how shall God rive you food ? 

Will you indeed he made whole ? Then draw near 
to God. Draw near to him, and he will draw near to 
you. The sea of love will not harely surround you, so 
that you shall remain joyless amid its waves ; you shall 
drink from that sea. 

1. Draw near to God in the work of creation and 
preservation. Why fleest thou from solitude ? Why 
dost thou shun the lonely hour? Why passeth thy 
life away like the feast of the drunkard ? Why is it 
that to many of you there cometh not, through the 
whole course of the week, a single hour for self-medita- 
tion ? You go through life like dreaming men. Ever 
among mankind, and never with yourselves. So it was 
not with our forefathers ; they had in their life many a 
still hour. When the evening came, then had every 
one a set period which was consecrated to his God. 
You have torn down the cloister ; hut why have you 
not erected it within your hearts ? Lo, my hrother, if 
thou wouldst seek out the still hour, only a single one 
every day, and if thou wouldst meditate on the love 
which called thee into heing, which hath overshadowed 
thee all the daj^ of thy life with hlessing, or else hy 
mournful experiences hath admonished and corrected 
thee ; this would he to draw near to thy God ; thus 
wouldst thou take him hy the hand. But whenever, in 
ceaseless dissipation of heart, thou goest astray, the sea 
of the divine hlessing shall surround thee on all sides, 
and yet thy soul shall he athirst. — Wilt thou draw near 
to God in his works of creation and preservation? 
Then seek the still hour.* 

2« Draw near to God in his work of redemption. 
How like a friend he hath come forth to meet a worid 
of sinners ! and they go not forth to meet him ! Ye, 
who are conscious that ye have in the word of God 

* See Note W, at the close. 
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eternal life, do ye read that word ereiy day ? Believe 
me, there are yeiy many among you who will remain 
in suspense and fluctuation of mmd, and can never arrive 
at sure conviction, until they find opportunity to read 
the Scriptures every day in the still hour. But it is a 
question of vital import,-«--In what manner do you 
lead ? Ye who are earnest in the pursuit of heaven, 
read first the history of your Lord, so that you may 
collect into a single sun all the scattered my^ of his 
image. Let your first effort he to ohtain a deep im- 
pression of his entire, holy character and conduct. 
This sacred image will attend you through the whole 
day, as a companion to humhle, to console, to animate 
3rou ; it will he with you like a good spirit. Whoever 
looks for a long time at the sun, receives the sun's full 
image in his eye, so that he heholds nothing anywhere 
hut that luminary. Thus, my heloved hrother, when 
through the whole morning you look upon the sun of 
the Redeemer's image, that sacred form will impress 
itself upon you, and whatever you see, you will see it 
only in its relations to Christ ; you will rejoice when 
you recognise one ray from him ; you will weep when 
you cannot discover him ; you will follow every way- 
mark and every lifted finger which points to )iim.-— 
Will you then draw near to God in the work of re- 
demption? Read the testimony respecting his Son, 
which he has placed in your hand. 

3. Draw near to Gt>d when he comes to you in the 
Spirit, as it operates within your heart. Oh that I 
might, with divine power, penetrate all your souls with 
this cry ; — whenever you feel within your spirits the 
attraction and voice of your Father, resist it not ; it is 
the voice of God ; it is the work of God ; fail not to 
hear it ; for it is in this particular that #he righteous- 
ness of God is manifested in the most fearml way. 
** There dwells,* says a heathen writer, " in men a Holy 
Spirit, who treats us as he is treated by us.** Once 
turned away, he comes back again the more seldom, 
and speaks to us with less and less pow^. But whiA 
can I do, you ask, if the voice within me sounds but 
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BoMy ; or if I have disdained it, until it has beoome 
scaicely audible ? Brother, it stands recorded : *' Ask, 
and it shall given you ; seek, and you shall find ; knock, 
and it shall be opened to you." You reply, << I have a 
c(dd heart ; I cannot pray.** But I ask you, is not a warm 
heart a good gift ? If it is so, then I add, it stands 
written, " If ye who are evil yet know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more will 
your Father bestow favour upon them who ask it ?" It 
is a mistake, a dangerous error to suppose that man 
should pray only when his heart prompts. What shall 
one do, when his heart dies away, and incites him no 
more ? Knowest thou not, that the soul is stimulated 
to prayer by prayer itself ? Hast thou never yet ex- 
perienced that happy rtate, when the soul, grieving 
over its inward barrenness and coldness, casts itself down 
and begins vrith frigid feeling to pray, and this very 
prayer transforms the heart of stone into one of flesh, 
and thine affections begin to swell within thee and to 
pour themselves out more and more freely, and the 
words flow forth in richer and richer abimdance, and 
thou canst find no end to them, and thou art overpower- 
ed, and criest aloud,— -^^ Yea verily, oh God, thou canst 
do superabundantly above all that we ask and think V* 
But you say,— ^^ Alas, my supplication faUs back again 
so cold and faint upon me. It seems as if I mocked Grod 
with my prayer, full of words but without a soul." 
Brother, I ask you only one question : — Do you hunger 
for the bread of life ? If you do, then certainly you do 
not mock your God with your supplication. Shall it 
be, that you entreat longingly for bread, and are refus- 
ed? Nay, nay, he in whose countenance we behold 
all that is paternal, hath inquired, ^' What man is there 
among you, who, if his son ask for bread, will give him 
a stone ? " Cry out in full trust, " Bread, Father I I 
wish ! Thou who givest earthly bread to the youn^ 
ravens, thy child lougeth for the bread of the soul." And 
do you think that to you alone, among all mortals, there 
would come a refusal ? Remember that the holy men 
of God : remember that, in particular, Augustus Her- 
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mann Francke • fell on his knees and prayed, — '* God, 
if thou art, manifest thyself unto me." Lo, thus was 
he obliged to begin to learn how to pray ; and the man- 
ner in which he ended, the conclusion to which he 
came, you know — see the edifice of his faith, of his 
prayers, is erected among you, an imperishable monu- 
ment. And can you still doubt, you with the oold 
heart, that you will learn to pray with warm and glow- 
ing feeling, if you will but begin in faith ? Beloved 
Christians, draw near to the Holy Spirit of God in sup- 
plication. 

Come then, all ye who are not dead, and yet are not 
alive ; ye whom the earth will not leave unmolested, 
and whom Heaven will not accept ; ye who serve two 
masters, how long will ye fluctuate? Hold €ast in 
your souls this one truth; whatsoever can be done 
on the part of God, hath already been done. The 
wedding festival is prepared ; you have been invited ; 
nothing remains but for you to come. The sea of love 
surrounds you ; nothing remains but for you to drink. 
At the last day, when you wring your hands in despair, 
shall it be said, " I was willing, but ye were not will- 
ing?'* How to approach him who approacheth you 
so graciously, you know. Seek the still hour, every 
day. Read the Holy Scriptures, every day. Attend, 
every hour and every instant, to every attracting in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. When the Spirit keep- 
eth silence, then cling to your prayer. 

Israel ! why wilt thou die ? Lo, thou knowesi what 
course is needful for thy happiness. THioever iraiain- 
eth shut out, whoever remaineth shut out from the 
work of grace, — ^he hath shut himself out. 

' See Note X, at the dose of the 
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NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR. 

NoTx A. p. 3. 

Thk Sennons of Tholuck, which are translated in this Tolnme, 
may not be the most highly finished specimens of his palpit style ; 
but they are supposed to exhibit as much thought that would be in« 
teresting to American Christians, and in combination with this as 
much of their author's peculiarity of manner, as any equal number 
liVhich he has published. They were all preached at the serrice 
appointed for the University students at Halle. The title of the 
Yolumes from which they are taken is, *' Predigten in dem akade- 
mischen Gottesdienste der Universitat Halle in der St. Ulrichs.— . 
und in der Domkirche gehalten, von Dr. A. Tholuck." The first 
sermon in this selection is found in Tholuck's 4th volume, or more 
properly ** Sammlung," pp. 54 — 68 ; the second, in his 2d vol. 
pp. 164^176 ; the third, in his 4th vol. pp. 123—136 ; the fourth, 
in bis 1st vol. pp. 32 — 46 ; the fifth, in his let vol. pp. 161 — 171 ; 
the sixth, in his first vol. pp. 74 — 86. 

Note B. p. 3. 

The title which Tholuck gives to this sermon is, " The true idea 
of the external discipline of the law under the Christian economy." 
As Tholuck is sometimes accused of incoherency in his train of 
thought, it is judged expedient to give a brief synopsis of the con- 
tents of each sermon. The following is an analysis of the first dls- 
coarse. 

Introduction ; — the piety of former times characterised by ob- 
servance of law ; that of modern times, by impulses of feeling ; 
p. 3. Text, explication, division ; p. 4. The fervent Christian 
is not prompted to the performance of his religious duties by the 
fact, that they are commanded ; p. 5. Illustration drawn from our 
performaiiee of many moral duties, without being prompted by the 
civil law ; happiness of such a state of freedom ; p. 6. The Chris- 
tian, so far as he is remiss, stands in need of law ; he needs the 
law, that he may have before him a standard of perfect virtue ; in 
what manner does the law humble for sin ; what is comprehended 
under the term ' law ;' p. 8. The imperfect Christian needs the 
law, that he may be fortified against the sins which most strongly 
tempt him ; reciprocal infiuence of internal and external actions ; 
p. 9. Necessity of resisting sin ; p. 10. Importance of outward 
observances, illustrated in the case of the ancient Israelites ; also 
in the case of the Quakers; pp. 11, 12. Exhortation to observe 
outward forms; p. 13. The imperfect Christian needs the law, as 
a seal of the method which he has chosen of obtaining the divine 
favour through grace ; p. 14. Dependence of Protestant Christians 
on their own works ; illustration ; pp. 14, 15. Conclusion, p. 16. 
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Non C. p! 4. 

Perhaps there is no act of the Saviour's life more full of doc- 
trinal instmction, and more iUnstrative of the remark that his deeds 
were in themseWes discourses, than that recorded in Matt. xii. 
1 — 8, Mark ii. 23 — 28, and Luke tL 1 — 5. He evinced here as 
well as elsewhere, the greatness and stability of his mind, by doinf 
what was precisely right, in opposition to the two parties who were, 
though in two opposite ways, wrong. Some would have been glad 
to see the Sabbath desecrated, and many would have been glad to 
see it observed with over-scrupalous strictness ; but Christ, in op- 
position to both extremes, does what b just righL An ultra-eon- 
servative spirit would have inquired, whether one extres^e of wro^ 
were not safer than the other ; whether there were not a stronger 
tendency in man to license than to rigour ; and therefore whether 
it would not be the more judicious and prudent course, to go a little 
farther than needful one way, so as to deter men from going too 
far the other way ; to encourage the extreme of undue severity, so 
as to draw men from the worse extreme of injurious liberty. But 
with a full view of the proneness of man to convert indulgence into 
license, our Saviour defended the course which was most obnoxi« 
ous to the high religionists of his time. And yet he defended it oa 
such sober principles, as to give no countenance to those latitudi- 
narian views of the Sabbath, which his act is aoppoMd. by some to 
have sanctioned. 

The five reasons which he gave for the plucking of the ears of 
com, are — ^first, that the example of David» recorded in 1 Sam. xxi. 
6, is a precedent for allowing the necessities of nature to suspend 
ceremonial observances ; secondly, that the custom of 8acrifi<ang 
victims, circumcising infants, and performing other works connect- 
ed with the rites of Judaism, was a precedent for allowing just so 
much manual and secular labour, as the spiritual good of men re- 
quired ; thirdly, that the Old Testament expressly declares mercy 
to be more acceptable to God than sacrifice ; or, in other words, 
kindness and rational benevolence to one's self and others, to be 
better than austere and onerous ceremonies, (see Hosea vi. 6 ;) 
fourthly, that the Sabbath is not the end and man the means, but 
man is the end and the Sabbath the means ; and fifthly, that the 
Messiah is Lord of the Sabbath, and has power at any time to re- 
lease from its observance. For a full explanation of these reasons, 
see Calvin's Com. vol. 1. pp. 280, 281. The evil consequences 
which have resulted, and are still resulting, to the interests of reli* 
gion upon the continent of Europe, from the loose views of the 
Reformers on the subject of the Sabbath, and from the propagatloa 
of these views through the German and the neighbouring churches, 
form a striking commentary on the dissonance of so lax a doctrine 
with the doctrine, always salutary, of the great Teacher of morals. 

This may be a proper place to add, that first in the paragraph to 
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which this note refers, and sufaieqaently in Tarioos parts of the ser- 
mon, there is an explanation given of the words, " the Son of man 
is Lord of the Sabbath," which, although defended by some able 
critics, does not seem to be correct. ** In the concluding expres- 
sioDy*' says Olshausen, ** which all the evangelists have in common, 
— * the Son of man is Lord of the Sabbath,' the words < Son of 
nuiik ' cannot possibly be supposed parallel with the word ' man ' 
in Mark ii. 27. For although sinful mortals were not made for the 
sake of the law, but conversely the law was made for the sake of 
these mortals ; yet it would be altogether improper to affirm, that 
they are lords of the law, or of any one of its ordinances. This 
can be said of Him only who is the perfect man, the first of men. 
The phrase ' Son of man ' is here to be regarded as in contrast 
with the word ' man ' in Mark ii. 27, and therefore the phrase ex« 
presses the Messianic authority of Jesus. As the Lord of heaven 
(1 Cor. XV. 47), even while wandering here below in the plain 
garb of a human being, the Messiah was elevated above all the le- 
gal ordinances, for his will itself was the law. He never exhibits 
himself, however, as in any manner annulling the law, but as fulfil- 
ling it in a deep spiritual sense. Matt. v. 1 7. Thus the Redeemer 
fulfils the precept of the Old Testament respecting the Sabbath, 
while he recommends an inward wi^mth of soul and rest in God." 
— Com. on New Test. vol. I. p. 366. 

Tholnck's opinion, that the term Sabbath is used in the text by 
synecdoche for the whole law, is the same with that of Olshausen* 
vol. I. p. 365, and of other evangelical commentators. 

Non D. p. 16. 

The title which Tholuck gives to this sermon is, *' The truth, 
that the Lord is not in the storm and tempest, but in the soft, still 
sound, — considered in reference to the appearance of the Saviour 
in the world." 

The sermon was preached Dec. 26, 1834, on the second day of 
the Christmas-Festival; hence the allusions in the introductory 
sentence. The religious festivities of Christmas, as observed by 
the German Lutherans, commence on the 25th of December, and 
extend to the 6th of January ; the former day being regarded as 
that of Christ's birth, and the latter as that of the Epiphany. The 
26th of Dec, the second day of Christmas, is connected with a par- 
ticular reference to the martyrdom of Stephen ; the 27th, the third 
day, to the memory of John the Evangelist; and the 28thy the 
fourth day, to the slaughter of the infants at Bethlehem. See 
August! Handbuch der Christ. Archaeol. L pp. 531-7-8. 

The following is the analysis of this discourse. Introduction ; 
general celebration of the birth of Christ ; p. 16. Text ; expli- 
cation; division; pp. 17, 18. The gentleness of Christ's mis* 
sion is shov^ by the manner of his entrance into the world ; p. 
19. Effect produced on the mind by conceif ing of the appearance 
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of Jehovah to us ; p. 19. Difference between the mode of creat- 
ing, and that of destroying ; peculiar circumstances of Christ's ad- 
vent ; what might they have been ; p. 20. What will be the cir- 
cumstances of his second coming ; p. 21. The gentleness of Christ 
exemplified in his progress through the world; humility of his 
appearance ; p. 22. Predictions of his mildness ; contrast between 
him as a preacher, and other inspired men ; p. 23. Character of 
Christ's miracles in contrast with what it might have been, and what 
the character of other miracles has been ; p. 23. The gentleness 
of Christ shown in the manner of his leaving the world; how 
might he have departed : how did he depart. Conclusion ; p. 24. 

NoTS £, p. 18. 

Tholuck has another discourse on the same text with this, and 
immediately succeeding it, in vol. 2, pp. 177 — 192. Subject, — 
The truth that " God is not in the storm and tempest,*' considered 
in its application to God's treatment of men. The following is a 
brief abstract of it. 

'* My worshipping friends, on the last Feast-day I made this text 
the theme^of a discourse, and considered it in reference to the ap- 
pearance of Jesus Christ in the world. But as the diamond sends 
forth its bright beams from whatever side it may be looked upon, 
so many incidents and expressions recorded in sacred writ impart 
instruction, from whatever aspect they may be viewed. This is 
true with our text ; in various respects the Lord is not in the storm, 
but in the soft sound. Let us to-day consider the words in re- 
ference to God's treatment of men. • 

If now we understand by the storm and tempest those times in 
which God comes near to men with terror and desolation, it may 
appear questionable, whether the words of our text can be applied 
to his treatment of our race. For who of us does not know how 
often in the history of the world, how often in the history of the 
Christian church the Lord has appeared in terror and devastation ? 
Yea, who is not aware how much more infrequent have been the 
times, when God appeared to him in the mild gentle sunshine, than 
those in which he came as the storms roared, and the clouds of the 
tempest gathered ? The Lord does indeed appear to man in the 
storm and tempest, as Christ also will appear in the same, though at 
his first coming he appeared in the soft sound. 

We add, however, that the most appropriate manifestations of 
the Deity are in the gentle mode. When our text asserts, that he 
is not in the storm and tempest, it can be understood only in this 
sense, he is not in the storm and tempest so characteristically as in 
the gentle whisper. Thus you often find in the Bible an exclusive 
and negative proposition, which must be understood with some 
limit of this sort. It is said for example, " I am not come to bring 
peace, but a sword ;" and also, ** when thou makest an entertain- 
ment, invite not thy friends, but the poor, the cripple, the blind. 
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the lame/* Wherefore let us consider, first, the truth that the 
Lord does come in the storm and tempest ; and secondly, that he 
comes, in a more peculiar sense, in the soft sound. 

1 . That the Lord comes in storm and tempest is evident, in the 
first place, from the history of the world, and of the church, as they 
are considered collectively. It seems to be with men, as it is 
with the hour-glass, which must at certain times be turned upside 
down, so that it may go. (Illustrated by various historical facts.) 

That the Lord comes in storm and tempest is shown, in the se- 
cond place, in the history of men considered individually. — Is it not 
true, that when the sun shines upon us, and we feel its gentle 
warmth in our life, we become indifferent to its mild beams, and do 
not so much as ask whence comes the pleasant light ? Because it 
is grateful to our feelings, we think that it is a matter of course. If 
any one says, this is the work of the beloved God, it is said in mere 
formahty. Not until the tempest comes, which we dread, do we 
look around us and inquire, — vv hence comes this? Before the eye 
of the Christian there rises to the clouds from every event in life a 
thread, on which the eye moves along up to the Source, where all 
gifts end and begin. But the eye of the natural man sees not the 
thread, so long as the sun shines. When it is night, and the light- 
ning gleanjs through the darkness, then only does he discern the 
thread, then for the first time do his tardy affections rise upward to 
God. Oh what an image of the heart of man, in this respect, is 
the history of Israel. What Moses says in his parting song, how it 
is coniirmed in the history of us all. ** The Lord found them in 
the desert, in the barren wilderness ; and as an eagle fluttereth over 
her young, and beareth them away, so the Lord spread out his 
wings, and took them, and bore them on his wings, and nourished 
th^m with the fruits of the field, and let them suck honey from the 
rock, and oil from the hard stone. But when they were satiated 
and had become fat, they were insolent. They grew strong, and 
neglected the God who made them." As David confesses of him- 
self, ** Before I was brought low I went astray, but now. Lord, I 
keep thy word," so do the greater part of Christians confess, .each 
of himself, *' As long as thou, eternal God, heldest back thy light- 
ning and thunder, I went astray ; but when they prostrated me 
upon the ground, I then attended, for the first time, to thy word, 
and learned by experience that the Lord comcth to men in the 
storm and tempest." And this is not only the fact at the first re- 
turn to God, at convresion ; ah, is it not our general experieroc, that 
the star of faith never shines brighter, than when it is night all 
around us ? and that the field of our life never brings forth better 
fruit than when the storm and tempest come over it ? "Wliat but 
this is the reason that you. who are the most experienced ChrisLlans, 
when you look back upon /our days gone by, think of the days of 
storm and commotion, with no less gratitude than those of peace ? 
for all chastisement, when it is upon us, scemeth to be not a matter 
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of joy but of sorrow ; yet ailerwards it will yield the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness, to those who are exercised by it. 

2. It is true, however, that the appropriate coming of the Deity 
is in the gentle sound. What do we understand by the term, ap- 
propriate coming ? We understand such a manifestation as tluit 
which he will make through all eternity, and in which he will al- 
ways come to his glorified church, When, as the Scripture saith, 
** the condition of the world passeth away/* then shall also pass 
away all those modes, in which the Lord was wont to present hii^- 
self before his friends, in a world where sin and death reigned. And 
the way in which God will exhibit himself through all eternity, when 
sin and death shall be no more, must be the proper and appropriate 
way. (For the admissibility of such a phrase, see Isaiah xxviii. 21. 
— Tr.) Let us consider how the holy seer viewed these last days* 
when he said, ** And I John saw the holy city, the New Jerusalem 
come down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband. And I heard a great voice from heaven, saying. 
Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God himself shall be with 
them, and shall be their God, and shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes, and death shall be no more, neither sorrow nor citing, 
neither shall there be any more pain ; for the former things have 
passed away." So shall it be at the end of the world ; as a silent 
sunbeam he shall come down softly and solemnly, and all the hearts 
of men shall be flowers holding themselves still before him, and 
drinking in the sunbeam, without moving, without turning away, 
for God will be All in all." 

(The state of spiritual rest in God is begun on earth, and the ill- 
stances are frequent, in churches, see Acts ii. 47, and pious indi- 
viduals, such as Arndt, Spener, Francke, in which God has erected 
nis tabernacle among men, and moved about, as a Friend and Fa- 
ther, in solemn stillness.) 

Note F, p. 25. 

Like all other writers, Tholuck has his favourite ideas, which he 
is apt to repeat in a varied form. The scenes of the Saviour's life 
are among his select topics, and the reader will at once see the re- 
semblance between the following descriptions, and some of those in 
the sermon to which this note refers. 

** From the instant of the Saviour's resurrection, when he left 
mortality behind him in the tomb, he belonged to the earth no more. 
While he had previously been the constant companion of his disciples, 
living with them as a father with his children, he now appears to them 
but occasionally, and in divers places. Where he now abides th^ey 
do not ask him. They ask him not, and we know not. That he 
would return to the Father he has often taught them ; and they 
may therefore have concluded, that even at this time he made bis 
abode with his Father. He has assembled them for the last time in 
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t)i« capital city. He has said to them not a word more respecting 

himself. He has spoken with them of the kingdom of God. £arly 

in the morning, at an hour when no unconsecrated eye coald see 

him, — for only they who believed in him had beheld him since his 

resurrection, — he walks with the [eleven, — the twelfth had gone 

to his own place, as the Scripture says, — through the yet silent 

streets of the xsitv, — he goes out at the gate, and ascends with them 

the very mountain, whose foot had been moistened with the tears, 

yea with the bloody sweat of the now glorified man. Who coi\jec- 

tures what now passed through his God- like heart, as he stood on 

this commanding eminence, and cast the earthly, human glance for 

^he last time, upon the scene of his agonies, the scene of his weeping. 

' It is finished," he had exclaimed once, as he bowed his head upon the 

tfrtysB ; * It is finished,' he now cries out once more. There lie at 

his feet eleven men, whom his wrestlings and his tears have taken 

captive as a precious prey from the world ; but more than eleven 

millions, who will lie at his feet on some future day, and for whom 

these eleven are but the small grains of seed, arc in his prophetic 

view * It is finished.* 

'* You all know, my hearers, of what invaluable worth is the last 
look of a departing fVieod. As his countenance then appeared — 
that 18 the image which imprints itself most deeply on the soul. 
Why is it unpleasant to stand, as one must, by the dj'ing bed of a 
friend, who is trembling under the cold touch of death ? Ah, above 
all things else is it on this account, that the loved one will ever re- 
cur to our remembrance in this image of pain. How delightful 
DOW it is to see the manner in which the last glance of the Saviour 
fell upon his chosen. It is said in the Gospel of Luke, that ' he 
lifted up his hands and blessed them, and as he was blessing them, 
he parted with them.' If an inventive fancy would form some con- 
ception of the mode in which the Saviour might have taken his de- 
partare from earth, that Saviour who broke not the bruised ree J, 
nor quenched the glowing wick, could it design a more becoming, a 
more beautiful picture than this ? I have already, on another occa- 
sion, asked you to consider how rich the Gospel history is in sub- 
jects for representation by the arts. This mode of the Redeemer's 
departure did not take place by accident. It is in keeping with 
the whole life of him, who came into the world, not to condemn 
it, but to make it happy. Imagine that the Saviour of sinners had 
terminated his earthly course like Elias, that preacher of repent- 
ance, who was carried to heaven in a chariot of fire by a tempest 
' of the Lord; and you will then feel that such a termination is not 
consonant with either the beginning or the middle of the Saviour's 
course. We read of the apostles, * that they went back to Jeru- 
salem with great joy I' With joy ? With joy, after their One and 
All had been parted from them, and while they were not yet certain 
of his revisit in the Spirit? — Yea, with joy. They had seen the 
bands stretched out to bless them. Wherever they stood, and 
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Kherever they went, the blessing hands were before their eyes. — 
And do not we, beloved brethren, exclaim, oh that we had been 
there, oh that we we had seen them, those blessing hands I Go 
then, dear friends, go in the Spirit so much the oftener to that 
cheering history ; celebrate Christ's ascension in your hearts. And 
wherever ye behold men sorrowing and always grieved, there 
show them these blessing hands 1" — VoL 11. pp. 124, 125, 129, 
180. 

The reader will at once perceive the resemblance between the mam 
id|^ of Tholuck's sermon on the gentleness of Christ, and the fol- 
lowing passage taken from the close of Milman's Fall of Jesusalem. 

** Thou wast born of woman, thou did'st come, 
O Holiest 1 to this world of sin and gloom. 
Not in thy dread omnipotent array ; 

And not by thunder strow'd 

Was thy tempestuous road ; 
Nor indignation burned before thee on thy way. 
But thee, a soft and naked child. 
Thy mother undefiled. 
In the rude manger laid to rest 
From oflf her virgin breast. 

The heavens were not commanded to prepare 

A gorgeous canopy of golden air ; 

Nor stoop'd their lamps th' enthroned fires on high ; 

A single silent star 

Came wandering from afar. 
Gliding uncheck'd and calm along the liquid sky ; 
The Eastern sages leading on. 
As at a kingly throne. 
To lay their gold and odours sweet 
Before thy infant feet. 

The earth and ocean were not hush'd to hear 
Bright harmony from evVy starry sphere ; 
Nor at thy presence break the voice of song 

From all the cherub choirs. 

And seraphs' burning lyres 
Pour'd through the host of Heav'n the charmed cloudy along : 
One angel troop the strain began, 
Of all the race of man, 
By simple shepherds heard alone. 
That soft Hosanna*s tone. 



And when thou didst depart, no car of flame 
To bear thee hence in lambent radiance came 
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Nor visible ang^els mourned with drooping plumes : 

Ifbr didst thou mount on high 

From &tal Calvary, 
"With all thine own redeem*d out-bursting from their tombs. 
For thou didst bear away from earth 
But one of human birth, 
The dying felon by thy side, to be 
In Paradise with thee. 

Nor o'er thy cross the clouds of vengeance break, 
A little while the conscious earth did shake 
At that foul deed by her fierce children done ; 

A few dim hours of day, 

The world in darkness lay, 
Then bask'd in bright repose beneath the cloudless sun ; 
'While thou didst sleep beneath the tomb, 
Consenting to thy doom. 
Ere yet the white-robed Angel shone 
Upon the sealed stone. 

And when thou didst arise, thou didst not stand 
With devastation in thy red right hand. 
Plaguing the guilty city's murtherous crew ; 

But thou didst haste to meet 

Thy mother's coming feet. 
And bear the words of peace unto the faithftil few : 
Then calmly, slowly didst tkou rise 
Into thy native skies. 
Thy human form dissolved on high 
In its own radiancy." 

NoTx Qf p. 25. 

This dermon was preached at the commencement of a new term, 
(half-year,- semester,) in the University at Halle. The title which 
Tboluck gives it is, <' Why do our resolutions remain so frequently 
i;vithout results ?" The following is its analysis: 

Introduction ; discouraging influence of broken resolves ; power 
of Christianity to secure adherence to our resolutions ; p. 26. 
Text ; explanation ; p. 27. Division ; reluctance to humble our- 
selves; p. 28. Comparison between humility of mind, and the 
death of the body ; reproof of Christians ; p. 29. Insincerity, and 
want of particularity in confessing sin ; p. 30. Sins should be con* 
fessed before God, and chiefly in view of having been committed 
against him ; distinctive mark of a Christian ; meaning of the term 
religion ; p. 31. Humility in view of having sinned against God 
has great power ; importance of secret prayer ; p. 32. Our hu- 
mility should be accompanied with faith; happiness not the first 
duty of the Christian, but consequent upon faith and love, which are 
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the first duties ; p. 34. True humility cheerful, illustrated by ex- 
amples ; p. 35. Conclusion ; p. 36. * 

Note H, p. 27. 

" Before I was humbled," gedemiithijft. Luther and De Wette 
give the same translation. The Vulgate also gires " humiliarer," 
and the Septuagint, raireivia^ijvai. The word humbled is, how- 
ever, in this place equivocal ; as it may refer the renewed obedi- 
ence of David, either to previous suffering of body or mind, or to 
the grace of humility, which was followed by that of faithful obedi- 
ence. That the former is the right sh&de of meaning is probable 
from the facts of David » history, (if he wrote this Psalm,) and 
from such parallel passages as Ps. cxvi. 10; exix. 71, 75, &c. See 
Gesenius on the word p^JJ^i which he translates in this passage by 
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afflictus, depressus, oppressus est ; and De Wette, Com. on Ps. p. 
622, where he says •* adversity (ungliick) had benefited the poet," 
and considers the passage parallel with Ps. cxviii. 18, ** the Lord hath 
chastened me sore," &c. Tholuck's idea of the passage, as develop- 
ed in the progress of his sermon, includes both the idea of our Eng- 
lish translation, that of being ** afflicted," oppressed with pain, and 
also that of being penitent in view of sin. His application of the 
words does not seem to be precisely correct. 

Note I, p. 36. 

The following is the analysis of the fourth sermon : — Introduc- 
tion ; insufficiency of reasons from nature for believing in the im- 
mortality of the soul ; p. 36. The resurrection of Christ the great 
argument ; proposition of the discourse ; text ; division ; p. 37. 
Contrast between the trembling spirit of a servant and the praying 
spirit of a child ; case of the Israelites ; importance of trembling ; 
p. 38. Prayer is the evidence of our adoption ; what kind of prayer ; 
whence arising; how excited; grounds on which God bears it; 
illustrations, pp. 39, 40. How is this prayer expressed ; nature 
of prayer ; praying without intermission ; true mode of prayer fl- 
lustrated ; p. 42. Happy effects of prayer ; how a pledge of future 
life ; how is the transformation of the heart from flesh to spirit a 
pledge ; p. 43. Practical appeal ; how is the transformation of the 
heart from spiritual death to spiritual life a pledge of future bless- 
edness ; joy of a devoted Christian ; pp. 45, 46. Practical appeal 
to unfaithful and faithful Christians ; to sinners ; conclusion ; pp. 
47, 48. 

Note K, p. 36. 

This sermon was preached in the autumn of the year 1833, on 
the religious festival observed by the Lutheran church in memory 
of the dead. Hence the allusions to the scenery of nature. See, in 
the Introduction. It may be here remarked, that Tholuck disap- 
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proves of such papal festivities as these ; but avails himself of their 
observance) as a means, fumbhed by the prejudices and customs of 
the people, of exciUng a class of sentiments and feelings which the 
usasd services of the sanctuary leave dormant. Many of his brethren 
defend the observance, as peculiarly fitted to exert a salutary influ- 
ence on the religious sensibilities, to strengthen the belief in the 
80ul*s immortality, and enliven the hope of the resurrection of the 
dead. Its tendency, however, to be abused, to be celebrated with 
undue pomp, to be regarded as a means of benefiting the dead, to 
enthrone mere humanity in the place of the Deity, is admitted by 
the more considerate of its advocates. For a notice of the solem- 
nity, see Augusti's Plandbuch der Christ. Archaeologie, vol. III. pp. 
285, 286. 

Note L, p. 40. 

The expression, <* tasting the powers of the world to come," is 
frequently used by Tholuck as equivalent to " experiencing the 
powerful influence of those truths which are connected with eternity 
and heaven." The word ** tasted," in the passage (Heb. vi. 5,) 
firom which the expression is taken, appears to be synonymous with 
" oxperienced," ** fully experienced:" see 1 Pet. ii. 3 ; Heb. iL 9 ; 
Prov. xxxi. 18, and other passages: the phrase "powers of the 
world to come," appears to signify the miraculous powers given to 
the early Christians, and which attested the truth of their religious 
system. That such is sometimes the meaning of the word Svvafxig, 
see Mark vi. 14 ; Acts vL 8, x. 38 ; Heb. ii. 4. That the word Amuv 
may denote the new dispensation of Christ, see Robinson's Lex. on 
the word : 2 b. /3. The literal translation then should be, ** mira- 
culous powers of the dispensation which was to come." See 
Stuart on Heb. vol. II. pp. 16, 66, 68, 142-4. 

Note M, p. 44. 

In Tholuck's first vol. (1834) of sermons, there are two on the 
13th chapter of 1 Cor. which exhibit the peculiarities of feeling on 
his favourite theme. Christian love. The following are extracts : 

** What is love ? It is the struggling of your soul to give up 
every thing of value which you have, as a sacrifice to the beloved 
object, to empty yourself of your own self, and to become full of 
the being you love, and of all his fulness. You have often seen how 
earthly affection, which is but an image, and sometimes but a cari- 
cature of the everlasting love, seeks to become full of the beloved 
object ; how every sensibility is excited to obtain this fulness ; the 
eye, ftb ear, the hand, the whole spirit long to be full ; yea, even 
the mouth is open to take in the breath of the loved one. Oh, ye 
who hang with all the fibres of your system upon a creature of God, 
fuad long after that creature, have you ever longed in the same 
way after your Creator ? Why do you not learn what is the bless- 
edness of the faithful one, when his inmost soul lies spread out in 
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holy prayer before God ; when the eye lingers upon the ctiB(«]it« 
deep, clear heaven, the fairest emblem of the boundlessness, the 
serenity, and the magnificence of that love which first loved us ; 
when his ear takes in no earthly sound ; and only this solitary feeU 
ing lives in his soul, — oh thou Eternal One, thon art t At that 
moment, he sinks into the Deity ; — * I in him, thou in me, let thy* 
self but find me, and 1 vanish away within thee.' Not that by such 
an afiectionate surrender to the Eternal One, the Christian's personal 
identity ceases ; no, his spirit is rightly manifested and developed 
rather, by his reception of this everlasting, unfolding, illuminating 
and enlivening power of love." Pp. 123, 124. 

After saying that at death faith shall pass away into vision, and 
with it hc^e; for there shall then be no more a future, but therd 
shall be an eternal present, he proceeds : — *' But love shall remain. 
Yea, not only shall it remain, but the narrow brook which in this 
life flowed from deeply hidden fountains, will in that life become a 
wide stream. Here love could be preserved only while the eye of 
failh held the invisible world directly before itself. Try it, shut 
for an instant this internal eye, look at nothing but the visible world* 
and thou wilt love only what thou seest. Ah, why dost thon hang 
solely upon the creatures of earth, and long, after them ; why but 
because thine eye of faith is not open, and thou seest not the in- 
visible glory of the Father's image ? Gouldst thou see this, thou 
must love it also ; to see the invisible and to love him is the same 
thing. But when there shall be no more need of this intellectual 
exertion, when the thick cloud of the earthly vale shall no longer 
press upon the eye of faith, when the very object in which we here 
faintly believe, shall stand constantly before our vision, oh how eaay 
will it then be to love. The death of the believer shall be the 
death also of his faith and hope, but it shall be the resurrection 
hour of his love. 

" This is the reason which the apostle gives us, why among the 
first three virtues, charity stands the very first. Yet, seeing that it 
will remain for ever, it exhibits itself also in another relation, as the 
first of the virtues. Love is the state of mind in which faith is 
produced, and in which it is perfected. 

** First, it is the state in which faith is produced. Let me reoal 
your attention to what has been previously advanced, that, as all 
matter is attracted by a mysterious power to its central point, so 
likewise in the realm of spirits there is a resistless power, the power 
of love, which attracts to the Father all spirits which have come 
forth from him. In every heart of man, even the darkest, there lies 
hidden under a thousand coverings of night, a holy seed of love to- 
ward God. (See Bibl. Repository, vol. VIIL pp. 327, 328.) 
What is it that allows you to find no rest in any of the inclinations 
of ordinary life? What is it that allows you no repose anywhere on 
the bosom of created nature ? What is it that leaves yon constantly 
to exclaim, oh I must have something further by which my soul may 
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be latisfied ? — Brother, this is the holy seed of love to Ood which 
is swelling within thee, and will foree its way through all the cot* 
erings of night. Thou knowest not what thou seekest, but yet 
thou dost seek with unextinguishable thirst. Some prophet-voices 
sound out to thee, and preach of an eyerksting good, in which thy 
eoul can repose. This longing of thy soul urgeth thee to an act of 
faith ; for alas, the hungry man must believe that there is bread for 
Jum. Lo, thine undeveloped love toward the Source of all good 
jbeeometh in this way the very state of mind which causeth thee to 
believe in things invisible. And when the dark impulse of thy love 
bath given to thee an assurance that there mu$t be a kingdom of 
the spirit and of the truth, in which thou canst find repose, oh then 
be who is the King of the land of truth needeth but to step before 
thine eyes, and, with the assurance of faith, thou fallest down be- 
fore his feet. Wherever there is ui assurance, that there must be 
a land of truth which maketh blessed, there faith in the King of 
that land is a very easy act. Behold in this undeveloped love is il- 
lustrated that great sentiment, which may have been already often 
repeated to you, — * The things that belong to men must be un« 
derstood, in order that they may be loved ; the things that beloBff 
to God must be loved, in order that they may be understood. 
(These words are from Paschal.) 

'* But, secondly^ faith is also perfected in love. The greater the 
certainty of the object of our affection, so much the more heartfelt 
is our surrender to it ; the more heartfelt our surrender, so much 
the richer is our experience ; the richer our experience, so much 
the more vivid is the certainty of the object. Thus you see in the 
aged disciples of the Lord, to whom an experience of seventy years 
1ms made certain what they believed, how familiar they are with 
invisible things, as familiar as if these things lay before their eyes ; 
how they scarcely need to say, *' 1 believe," but have almost the 
certainty of vision. Yea more, that elevated passage of the apos- 
tle is fulfilled in them ; — * There is reflected from us, with un- 
veiled face, the glory of the Lord, and we are transformed into 
the same image from one glory to another, as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.' Thou wert sitting in a dark dungeon under the earth, and 
in thy heart was an inclination for the light. This inclination was 
a prophecy for thee, that there must be a light ; and thou didst be- 
lieve that there was one, even before its mild shining came to thine 
eyes. Thus love created faith. Through a small clink there came 
into thy dungeon messengers from the mild light ; and they greeted' 
thee as a friend : thou gavest thyself up to them, and the reception 
of these few rays made thy certainty so much the stronger that there 
must be a sun. Thus faith is perfected in love. Thou shalt one 
day come forth from the dark dungeon, the full sun shall pour forth 
all its beams upon thy face ; with all thy sensibilities thou shalt 
cherbh this light within thee ; thou shalt have full experience how 
this light is the light of life. Thy perfect experience in love will per- 
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feet thy faith. And thti perfection of faith will also be the end of it ; 
for, in its perfection, it will vanish away as faith, and will pass into 
vision, just as the blossoms disappear in the fruit." Pp. 128 — 131. 

Note N, p. 45. 

'* What is it, but a pUn for the elevation of human nature to a 
likeness with God ?" The literal translation would be, what is it 
other than a deification (eine Vergottlichung) of the human nature 
according to the image of Jesus Christ ? The employment of such 
bold phraseology would be defended by Tholuck, by a reference to 
such passages as 2 Pet. i. 4. Heb. iii. 14) iy. 4. John xyii. 21 — 23. 
1 Cor. vi. 9, and numerous others. 

Note O, p. 46. 

The words of inspiration, to which refarence is here made, are 
connected so intimately with the whole course of reasoning on 
pages 44 — 47, that some remarks on these words, and on the 
train of argument to which they give rise, here and in other passa- 
ges of Tholuck, may not be inappropriate. It is a course of refined 
reasoning to which Tholuck seems rather peculiarly attached. It 
is composed of such elementary principles as these : What a rea- 
sonable being commences he will continue ; a partial fulfilment of 
a promise indicates its complete fulfilment ; the desires that God 
has implanted within us are an indication that he will gratify them ; 
the agreement of witnesses with each other is an evidence of the 
veracity of each of them ; &c. 

The following is the train of reasoning and of appeal to Chris- 
tian sentiment, which Tholuck frequency pursues. He supposes 
that our Saviour in John v. 21 — 29 speaks first, verse 21, of both 
resurrections, the spiritual and the physical ; then, verses 22, 24, 25, 
of the spiritual resurrection alone ; and afterward, verses 28, 29, of 
the physical alone. Tholuck represents conversion as the begin- 
ning of the resurrection era, as the first step of that process which is 
terminated by the raising of the body from the grave, — see Rom. 
viii. 10, 11 ; and sees therefore a peculiar propriety in our Saviour's 
combining, in his discourse, allusions to the beginning and the end 
of this resuscitative agency of God. He says, that to one who has 
been made a partaker of the first, i. e. the spiritual resurrection, 
** there is no difference in point of fact between this world and the 
world to come ;" such an one is regarded by God *'as glorified for 
all eternity, Rom. viii. 30 ;" he has already received the life, which 
is to be perfected in heaven, and to constitute heaven, John iv. 14, vi. 
58 ; — ^he is not to pass from death to life, for this he has done, 1 John 
iii. 14, but only from a lower to a higher degree of life. Christ de- 
clares then, John v. 25, that under the preaching of the Gospel 
sinners ** shall hear the voice of the Son of God," i. e. obtain an 
internal perception or apprehension of the truth ; and under the in- 
fiuence of the truth, thus apprehended, the dead ** shall live," i, e. 
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sinners shall be converted, translated from the kingdom of death to 
that of life. Having already been thus translated from death to life, 
at the moment of conversion, they have already obtained heaven, 
not indeed in its fulness but in its essential characteristic. They 
are sure of eternal life, because they are even conscious of it as al- 
ready commenced in their souls. The prediction that they shall 
have life is already in part fulfilled, and thereby warrants the ex* 
pectation of an entire fulfilment. There is an exact coincidence 
between the testimony of Scripture on the subject of eternal life 
and the testimony of the Christian's feeling ; and the coincidence 
of the two indicates the credibility of the scriptural promises. Aa 
the Christian feels the promised life in his own soul even now, he 
instinctively expects, without evidence to the contrary, that this life 
will continue, just as he expects, without evidence to the contrary, 
that the laws of the universe will continue. These seem to be the 
elementary principles of the second argument; that on pp. 45— 
47. 

The first argument, that on pp. 44, 4fi, is of the same cha- 
racter. It has had an influence on many minds which denied its 
logical authority. It is an appeal to a constitutional feeling, which 
«annot be reasoned away, more than it can be excited by reasoning. 
As the longing after immortality has inspired many a heathen with 
a strong hope for it, and expectation of it, so the consciousness of 
an impatience to find rest in God, «md of an inability to find rest out 
of Ood, the strong drawing forth of the affections toward him, the 
desire of an intimacy, a oneness with him, has itself caused many 
a Christian to expect the blessedness that was so intensely craved. 
Did God implant this desire only to disappoint it ? See this prin- 
ciple beautifully illustrated in Tholuck's Sermons, vol. I. p. 31. 
And again, the harmony between the tpiritual views of the renew- 
ed man and the doctrines of the Gospel, between his spiritual 
feelings and the promises of the Gospel, is in itself an argument in 
fevour of the fulfilment of those promises, — as the coincidence of 
two distinct testimonies is an independent argument for the cor- 
rectness of each of them. This spirituality of emotion is also felt 
to be a specimen of what is promised, the first flruits of the harvest, 
a pledge that the divine revelation will not disappoint the believer. 
It is felt to be so, even when the feeling cannot be defended by 
any logical formula. Every child knows the force of the argument 
derived from an * earnest,' a * foretaste.' When favours are pro- 
mised him, and he actually receives some of them, he feels renew- 
ed confidence in the sincerity of the whole promise. When great 
preparations are made, he anticipates some correspondent results. 

These elementary principles, when examined one by one, do not 
seem so logically convincing, as they are felt to be when exhibited 
collectively in an argument. See the application of some of them 
in Rom. v. 5^11 ; Phil. i. 6 ; 2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5 ; Gal. i. 13, 14. 
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NoTX P, p. 49. 

Appended to the Tolame containing this sermon, is one of the 
hymns which was sang, when the sermon was delivered ; and ap- 
pended to the hymn is the following note. *' This is the second 
time that this hymn has been sung at the University church-service, 
to the very excellent tune composed by the music-director Mr. 
Naue, to whose interested seal the liturgical part of divine worship 
is on all occasions very much indebted. The impression, especially 
that which was made by the last words, as sung by the University- 
choir -alone, will be forgotten by no one," p. 173. An American 
clergyman, present on the occasion, says, ** It was impossible to re- 
frain from tears, when, at the seventh stanza, all the trumpets ceased* 
and the choir, accompanied by a softened tone of the organ, sung 
these touching lines, * Quid sum miser tunc dicturus ?" &c. The 
hymn referred to is part of the Catholic requiem, or mass for the 
souls of the dead. It is the *' Dies Irae," composed by Thomas 
von Celano, a Mfaiorite, about the year 1260. It has been set to 
music by Mozart, and several other composers, and has been trans- 
lated into several different languages. Goethe has introduced a 
few stanzas of it into his Faust ; and Scott, a few into his Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, p. 150, Bost. Ed., see Church Ps. Hymn 629. But 
no translation has equalled, or can equal, the original Latin. At 
this is not aeoessible to the mass of readers, it is given below, ae« 
companied with the best literal translation of it into English, which 
we have seen. See Christian Observer, vol. XXVI. p. 26. 

Dies ireB, dies ilia On that great, that awftil day, 

Solvet sieclnm in favilla. This vain world shall pass away. 

Teste David cum Sibylla Thus the Sybil sung of old ; 

Thus hath holy David told. 
Quantus tremor est futurus. There shall be a deadly fear 
Quando Judex est venturus, When the Avenger shall appear, 
Cuncta stricte discussurus ! And, unveiled before his eye. 

All the works of man shall lie I 
Tuba mirum spargens sonum. 

Per sepulchra regionum. Hark ! to the great trumpet's tones, 

Coget omnes ante thronum. Pealing o'er the place of bones. 

Hark 1 it waketh from their bed 
Mors stupebit, et natura, All the nations of the dead, 
Cum resurget creatura. In a countless throng to meet 

iludicanti responsura. At the eternal judgment seat. 

Nature sickens with dismay : 
Liber scriptus proferetur, Death may not retain his prey ; 
In quo totum continetur, And before the Maker stand , 

Unde mundus judicetur. All the creatures of his hand. J 
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Jadex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet apparebit. 
Nil inultum remanebit. 

Quid sum miser tunc dicturus^ 
Quern patronum rogaturus, 
Cum vix Justus sit securus ? 

Rex tremendse migestatis, 
Qui s^vandos saWas gratis, 
Salra me. Pons pieCatis. 

Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tusB rise 
Ne me perdas ilia die. 

Qnierens me, sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus : 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 

Juste judex ultionis, 
Donum fac remissionis. 
Ante diem rationis. 

Ingemisco tanquam reus. 
Culpa rubet vultus meus : 
Supplicanti parce, Deus. 

Qui Mariam absolvisti, 
£t latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 

Preces mete non sunt dignse, 
Sed tu, bone, fac benigne, 
Ne perenni cremer igne I 

Inter o?es locum prsesta, 
£t ab haedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. 

Confutafis maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictis, 
Voca me cum benedictis. 

Oro tristis, et acclinis. 
Cor contritum quasi cinis : 
Gere curam mci finis. 



The great book shall be unAirled, 
Whereby God shall judge the world : 
What was distant shall be near ; 
What was hidden shall be clear. 

To what shelter shall I fly ! 
To what guardian shall 1 cry ? 
Oh in that destroying hour, 
Source of goodness, Source of power. 
Show thou, of thine own free grace. 
Help unto a helpless race. 

Though I plead not at thy throne 
Aught that I for thee have done, 
Do noC thou unmindful be 
Of what thou hast borne for me ; 
Of the wandering, of the scorn. 
Of the Bcoui^, and of the thorn. 

Jesus, hast thou borne the pain ; 
And hath all been borne in vain ? 
Shall thy vengeance smite the head 
For whose ransom thou hast bled ? 
Thou whose dying blessing gave 
Glory to a guilty slave : ;, 

Thou who from the crew unclean 
Didst release the Magdalene ; 
Shall not mercy vast and free 
Evermore be found in thee ? 

Father, turn on me thine eyes : 
See my blushes, hear my cries ; 
Faint though be the prayers I make. 
Save me for thy mercy's sake, 
From the torments of thine ire. 
From the worm and from the Are ; 
Fold me with the sheep that stand 
Pure and safe at thy right hand. 
Hear thy guilty child implore thee, 
Rolling in the dust before thee. 
Oh the horrors of the day 
Wlien this frame of sinful clay. 
Starting from its burial place, 
Must behold thee face to face. 
Hear and pity ; hear and aitl ; 
Spare the creatures thou has made. 
Mercy, mercy I save, forgive ; 
Or who shall look on Thee and live ? 
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Lacrymota die ilia Judlcandus homo reuSy 

Qua resurget ex faviUa* Huic ergo parce. Dens. 

NoTx Q, p. 49. 

This discottne Tholtiok in his index calls a homily. His re* 
viewer, howeyer, ia the Stud, und Krit., ▼ol. YIII. p. 245, ob» 
jects to this designation ; because the sermon is as regular and 
strictly logical in its plan as any other ; and the main idea of a ho* 
mily, as distinct from a sermon, is that it embraces a yariety of dissi* 
milar trains of thought, which, though loosely connected, are yet 
reduced into some unity of arrangement. The analysis is as foU 
lows. 

Text ; division ; p. 49. First, the reproaches and indignities 
which Christ suffered, are a means of illustrating his character, and 
an argument for the elevating truth, that God's providence and go- 
vernment are universal ; pp. 49, 50. Secondly, the faith which the 
penitent thief exercised in Christ, at the time of Christ's lowest hn- 
roiliation, is a reproof to us for our want of faith, at the time of 
Christ's exaltation ; pp. 51, 52, 53. Causes and process of the 
malefactor's faith ; p. 53. Peculiar reasons for faith in modem 
times ; pp. 53, 54. Thirdly, the mode in which the repentance of 
a sinner at the end of life is liable to be abused by his survivors ; 
p. 54. Folly of deferring repentance to a future period ; p. 55-. 
Fourthly, the mercy of Ood in pardoning a sinner at the termination 
«f a wicked life, is a source of rich consolation, p. 66. The sad 
state of one, who has passed all hope of salvation; illnstrates by 
contrast the happy state of those who still enjoy opportunities for 
obtaining heaven ; pp, 56, 57. Conclusion ; p. 57. 

NoTi R, p. 54. 

Perhaps there is no one particular, in which the discourses of 
Tholuck appear to be more happily conformed to the apostolical 
standard, than in their flrequent and rich development of the nature 
and value of faith. This grace they everywhere exhibit as a pecu- 
liarity of evangelical religion. It is to be feared that its distinctive 
nature is too much overlooked in the American pulpit ; and that it 
is too often merged into the generic duty of obedience, or love to 
God. A dignified and distinguishing characteristic of evangelical 
religion is thus neglected ; and the variety of several specific duties 
is sacrificed to the monotony of a single general one. The follow- 
ing are a few of Tholuck's many illustrations of Christian faith. 

** The faith of the Holy Scriptures is an undoubted certainty of 
that which man cannot see. We have five senses, by which the 
visible world comes before our observation. Faith is a new sense, 
a new eye, by which the invisible world comes before our observa- 
tion. Whoever has this eye of faith, walks among objects distinctly 
perceived by him, but unperceived by others. The mind that has 
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faith ttndentaods VfhsX the Christinas morniikg is, tod the crftdle 
with the child of God ; what the £aster morniog is, ivith the Prince 
of life who has overcome death ; what the Ascension morning is, 
with the Captain of our salvation, elevated to the right hand of the 
Father, so that he may prepare a place for us ; what the opened 
heaven is, and the glory of the throne of God, with the thousand 
of thousands of his holy angels ; what the rent veil of the abyss is, 
and the uncovered deep, where the worm gnaws that never dies. 
The world say of such a man, he is a fanatic ; will you be angry 
with them for saying so ? You cannot — ^you cannot be angry with the 
blind man because he does not see what you see. But truly they 
shcMild not deny, that there is another sense, besides those 0ve senses 
of which they are conscious — a sense of which John testifies, * He 
bath given unto us a faculty that we should discern him who is true :" 
1 John V. 20. You perceive then how rich you are made by faith. 
You often say, ' ah poor blind men I over the heaven and upon 
the earth is so great glory spread out, and you can perceive none 
of it, — ah, by the whole world are you poorer than we.* " Vol. I. 
p. 120. 

^* The certainty which, through faith, we now have of the invisi* 
Ue world, is a certainty that stuids opposed to every thing lying 
before our visual sense. The chain of cause and effect pervades 
the immensity of all created things, and seems to give a reason and 
ground for every event that occurs. But ye must believe that the 
last link of this chain hangs upon the invisible finger of the Father 
of Jesus Christ ; and that it is his invisible breath which sets all the 
links in motion. As kings and lords of destiny, the children of men 
seem to walk over the earth ; according to his own mere pleasure, 
the insolent monarch hurls thousands into the abyss of wretched- 
ness ; unconstrained, the father of lies moves with his children 
through the world, and scatters his seeds of tares by day as well as 
by night ; and yet thou shouldst have faith, that from every head 
and every hand an invisible cord goeth up to the clouds, and that 
all these cords run together into the hand of eternal wisdom and 
righteousness ; thou shouldst believe, that above all this lamentation 
and confusion and strife a King sitteth enthroned, who can say at any 
instant to the swelling waves, ' thus far and no farther.' Here 
thou beholdest him, who had not where he might lay his head ; and 
thou must have faith that the reins of the government of the world 
lie. in his perforated hand. Here thou beholdest the Son of man, 
whom human beings smite in the face, and upon whose sacred head 
they press the crown of thorns, and thou must believe that under 
his ansightly apparel the thunders of heaven repose. Thou seest 
that the disciples of him who promised to his own, that they should 
judge the angels, wander over the earth like other children of 
earth, their brow covered with sweat, and the tear in their eye ; and 
thou must believe with full' assurance, that if we suffer with him, so 
shall we aUo reign with him. The course of human events is a 
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dark enigma of syllables ; one and another syllable of it thou mayest 
solve, but the whole word no one can decipher. How hard is it 
for the eye, upon which presses the cloud of this earthly vale, to 
raise itself upward ; oh how often is poor man, who ought to b« 
superior to all finite things, weary even with holy services ! This 
kind of assurance, which believers have of the upper world, shall 
one day cease. What thou hast believed, thou shalt one day see : 
as thou hast expected, so shall be the actual fact. Thou shalt see 
how all the strings from all hearts and all heads run together into 
one heavenly hand ; thou shalt see the Holy One of God, who here 
wore the crown of thorns, wear the crown of heaven ; thou shalt 
see those who sowed with tears, reap and bind their sheaves with 
joy ; thou shalt see those who had not where they might lay their 
head, sitting at the royal wedding feast, at the right and the left of 
the Son of man. As the poet says, * The inward life of the Chris* 
tion is resplendent, although its splendour is veiled by his earthly 
condition. What the King of heaven hath given to him, is known 
to no one but himself. What no one can feel, what no one can 
touch, embellishes his enlightened mind, and raises it to a God>like 
dignity.' " Vol. I. pp. 123-6-7. 

Faith, and hope, and charity, the chief of the Christian virtues, 
** make a concord of three tones, which exhibits' an analogy to the 
divine Three in One. t<^aith, which is the firm conviction respecting 
that whole realm which lies above the senses, corresponds with the 
original ground of the Godhead, from which every thing has pro- 
ceeded ; that is, with the Father. Hope corresponds with the Holy 
Ghost, who will one day conduct every thing within us to its com- 
pletion. Love corresponds with him, byr^hem, and in whom, the 
original occult ground of the Godhead, with its whole fulness, has 
come near unto men, and through all eternity will communicate it- 
self to them. So likewise among the apostles, each tone of this 
holy concord has found its own representative. Paul is the preach- 
er of faith, John is the preacher of love, and Peter, in the first of 
his Epistles, is the preacher of hope. AH, however, without distinc- 
tion, Peter and James not excepted, give the chief praise to love.*' 
Vol, I. p. 124. 

Note S, p. 58. 

This discourse also Tholuck denominates a homily ; though the 
arrangement of its thoughts is synthetic, and more confornied to 
the rules for a sermon, than that of the majority of his discourses. 
See Stud, und Krit. vol. VIII. p. 245. 

The above named reviewer of Tholuck's sermons cites the pas- 
sage on pp. 62, 63, beginning with ** the Holy, the Unknown," 
ending with ** everlasting life," as a distinctive illustration of our 
author's style. The following is the analysis of this discourse : 

Introduction ; comparison between the state of the anxious, and 
that of the careless sinner ; pp. 68-9. Text ; does God or man 
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take the first step in the renoTation of the heart ; p. 59. Division ; 
how does God display himself to man in the work of creation ; happi- 
ness of living with the heart-felt recognition, misery of living without 
such a recognition of the creating and preserving love of God ; 
pp. 60-1. God becomes intelligible in Christ ; our own characters 
also become intelligible in him; pp. 61-2. Necessity of the 
Spirit's influences ; nearness of the Spirit to man ; utility of his in- 
structions ; p. 63. The will of man must co-operate with the 
agency of the Spirit ; importance of solitary meditation on the love 
of God ; p. 65. Importance of studying the Bible, especially the 
history of Christ ; p. G6, Importance of cherishing the influences 
of the Spirit ; of praying to the Spirit ; pp. 66-7. Reflex influ- 
ence of supplication upon the heart of the suppliant ; exhortation 
to prayer as a means of exciting the proper^ spirit of prayer ; 
p. 67. Conclusion ; p. 66. 

Note T, p. 69. 

One object in translating this discourse has been to exhibit the 
manner in which Tholuck, in unison with other evangelical divines 
on the continent, exhorts the unregenerate to perform certun 
duties, which are not only anterior to, but conditions of, the reno« 
vating influence of the Spirit. It is common to charre the Ameri- 
can divines, who recommend '* unr^enerate doings, ' with recom- 
mending a sinful course of effort as essential to subsequent holiness* 
But the peculiar philosophy of Tholuck must exempt him from the 
charge of exhorting to sin, as a means of good. His philosophy 
is here styled peculiar, not in its relation to that of his own country- 
men, nor to that of some evangelical divines in Great Britain, 
Jeremy Taylor for example, nor to that of many of the Fathers in the 
Latin and the Greek church ; for these have adopted the same phi 
losophy ; but it is styled peculiar, in its relation to the prevailing 
philosophy of American divines. Tholuck supposes, that the deep 
depravity of our race does not preclude the existence of good in- 
clinations in the heart, but rather that it consists in the entire sub- 
jugation of these good inclinations to the evil ; that regeneration is 
the restoring of the rightful authority and predominance to the good 
over the evil ; that the work of regeneration is performed by the 
Spirit in compliance with the desires and yearnings of the good 
principle, as it struggles under the oppression of the bad ; and that 
the unregenerate, overpowered sinner is bound to do all that in the 
nature of the case he can do, that is, contend against the principle 
which enslaves him, and cry for deliverance to that Power which 
will re-organize the inner man, and fortify the good inclinations 
against the evil. These unregenerate struggUngs are of eourse not 
the immediate condition of eternal We, but of the commencement 
of the spiritual life ; they are not saving acts, but pre-requisite to 
such as are saving ; they are not sinful, neither are they neutral ; 
they are positively good, and pleasing to Jehovah» and yet are des- 
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titute of that " new life," that mysterioas '* new principle," which 
is the creation of the Spirit alone, and which, in the established 
economy of grace, is the indispensable condition of future blessed^ 
ness. ** Christ teaches,'* says Tholuck, " that there in indeed a 
truth lying at the base of deism, inasmuch as deism maintains that 
there is in the heart of man a divine voice, or revelation implanted 
by God, that there is something there akin to God ;" <* instead of a 
will, single and in unison with the divine will, man has a divided 
volition, which acts feebly in concert with God, but whose strongest 
impulses are selfish and arbitrary ;" ** when with firm decision con- 
science holds rigorous duty up to man, there is a secret stirring 
which moves him to its performance, but an unbridled lust; which 
lies at his side, starts up like a Cyclop, awaking Arom his sleep and 
demanding gratification ;" << my higher I, (my feeble inclination of 
the heart toward God), '* my proper I (it is here acknowledged 
that the root of man is God-like, that evil is not the substance of 
his being), is on the side of the divine law, so that the evil I do is 
done by that overpowering, blind impulse within me, which as a 
trespasser has obtruded itself into my God-like nature ;*' "I will 
always to do good (according to the self-denying, God-like but 
feebler inclination of my will), but 1 am not able ;** *< human nature 
is a frightful region of night, over which, as over the plains of 
Baku, low sacred flames of fire run ;*' ** the drawing of the Father, 
spoken of in John vi. 44, consists in the divine voice of the soul, 
which becomes audible in the longing after a union with God ;" 
** it depends upon the determination of the will, whether this draw- 
ing becomes effectual ; " "in the words of Theophylact, as the 
magnet does not attract every thing, but only iron, so there must 
be in man a certain state of mind, (that is, he must not suppress 
the divine incitements within), if the attractions of God are to be 
efficacious." 

From the point of observation Airnished by our philosophy, such 
remarks as the preceding may appear to some inconsistent with 
the doctrines of our natural and entire depravity, and our complete 
dependence upon the gracious influences of the Spirit. But it is 
the prerogative of a narrow and ungenerous mind to strive to press 
the free-hearted reasonings of such a man as Tholuck into the 
mould of a philosophy, which, hovfever true, he unhappily discards, 
and which, though important, is not essential, as the writings of 
Tholuck everywhere evince, to the vitality and elastic power of the 
evangelical system. 

Note U, p. 69. 

The sermon immediately preceding this in the first of Tholuck's 
volumes, is on the Omnipresence of God, from Jeremiah xxiii. 23, 
** Am I not a God who is near, and not a God who is afar off?" &e. 
The object is to show, first, what the Scriptures teach concerning^ 
the omnipresenoe of God; and secondly, what feelings are excited 
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by this doctrine, fint in the bosom of the regenerate, and se- 
condly, in the bosom of the unregenerate. Under the first general 
division are several ideas, which are here introduced, as intimately 
connected with the sermon to which this note refers, and as illus- 
trating some of the peculiarities of Tholuck's habit of thought. 

'* What does the Holy Scriptures teach us concerning the di- 
vine omnipresence ? A dark consciousness of this truth has gone 
through all the inhabitants of the heathen world. They indeed 
did not suppose themselves to be surrounded, on all sides, by the 
Being before whom their knees bowed, and who, in his external 
manifestations, was at all times equally near them. From the deep 
vale they climbed to the mountain-top, that they might approach 
nearer to the all-cherishing Power, which holds and conducts the 
universe. They hastened from their homes to the distant holy 
places, where the heaven bends down lower to the suppliant. And 
yet none the less on this account did a dark consciousness say to 
them, that he whom they sought was with them, even before they 
went out after him. In the power of conscience, have all the in- 
habitants of the earth paid homage to the omnipresent God. Deep 
in the breast is it planted, that inexplicable power — a spirit so mild, 
so dim-sighted, so delicate, which can be reduced to silence so 
easily ; and yet again, a power which, whenever it raises its me- 
nacing finger, prostrates the afiVighted mortal upon the earth. In 
your own breast, in that which you call your inmost me, it has esta- 
blished its throne, and still it accosts you from that same throne 
with a Thou, and you must serve it. How did that celestial power 
find its way into your inward nature ? What a wonder, that in this 
secret place of the bosom of all men who dwell on the earth, the 
mystery of the omnipresent God should have been foreboded and 
felt ! Oh that those of you, whose ear is closed to the preaching 
of the Holy Scriptures, might at least listen to those clear voices, 
which in the minstrels of the ancient Pagan world have testified 
prophetically concerning the power of conscience, as of the omni- 
present God ; ' concerning those primeval laws, as an old poet of 
Greeee calls them, which have come down from on high, have been 
proclaimed from the firmament of heaven, which no frail human 
nature has devised, and which oblivion will never bury, in which a 
great God rules, whose years never fail.' Even the sacred Scrip- 
tures, my worshipping firiends, instruct us to seek the omnipresent 
Deity, first, within the sanctuary of our own bosom. Is it not the 
consciousness of the inward presence of Jehovah, which led the 
Psalmist to say, * Whither shall I flee from thy Spirit?' &c. Ps. 
csLSxix. 7 — 10. It was the Spirit, the face of Jehovah, which ac- 
companied the Psalmist in all places ; he was conscious of this 
Spirit abiding within him, whether he should ascend toward hea- 
ven* or make his bed in hell ; this Spirit who reproveth men for 
ain, this Divine countenance which looketh upon men with flaming 
ayes, went with the Psalmist wherever he went.->When the apostle 
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enters Athens, he cannot refer, as he generally does, to that won^ 
of God, which Israel has on its roll of parchment ; but he refers to' 
a yet more ancient word of God, within the human breast. He 
announces that Jehovah has made men, in order that they may seek 
after him and find him, and indeed he is not far from every one 
of us. To find the Deity, after whom they were hastening to and 
fro over all the earth, after whom they had stretched out their hands,' 
with longing desire upon the heights of the mountains, he directs 
them to their own bosom, where God is present without limitation 
of space and time. To what else refers that remarkable, myste- 
rious declaration of the Lord, that * whoso heareth and leameth of 
the Father cometh unto roe ;' (that is, whoso attendeth to the voiee 
speaking within him, which is the voice of the present God, is unit- 
ed to God; see Tholack on John vi. 45.) Oh that the beloved Fa- 
ther would endue me with grate, that I may rightly apply to your' 
hearts this one passage at least, a passa^ so rich in meaning. Oh 
man, man ! how highly honoured art thou, that he, who hath made 
heaven and earth will, withm thee, instruct thee concerning himself. 
I pray you, let no one go to-day from this hoose of God, without 
hearing it sounding incessantly in his spirit, * Whoso heareth and 
leameth of the Father, the same cometh to me.' According to this 
word of the Lord, there is an altar of divine revelation in every 
breast of man ; a sacred ark of the covenant, in which lies the taw 
of God, written with characters that cannot be obliterated, and over 
which the Holy One of Israel sitteth enthroned, and speaketh to men,' 
and pointeth them to the Son of his love, where the grieved one» 
are refreshed." Vol. I. pp. 61 — 64. 

** The heart, which is dead to divine truth, is one to which divine 
truth is also dead. But the truth of God's omnipresence is such» 
that no mind, at least in our Christian community, is entirely dead 
to it. There may perhaps be some among us, who declare with the 
mere lips, that they know nothing of the Omnipresent One, because 
they do not see him with their corporeal eyes, and cannot touch 
him with their hands. It is with them as with those fools who do 
not believe in the existence of the air around them, because they 
do not see it with their eyes, and cannot grasp it with their hands ; 
— but let the strong wind awake, and the invisible Power is sud- 
denly invested with a form before their eyes I let the strong wind 
awake, and the invisible Being assumes a form before the atheist } 
and oh I it is a form so mighty and so true, that every thing which 
in the visible world had previously appeared to him as reality, now 
appears as a shadow ; and over against every shadow, there will 
stand before his soul nought but this solitary truth, — there is a God. 
Man has power to forget only, but not to disbelieve that there is a 
Being everywhere present. Thus the hundreds and the thousands 
who wander over the earth, and are content to sport in the radiance 
of the material sun, have forgotten him. But as the wretched one, 
whom to-morrow's sun-rising wakes to the gallows, slumbers for 
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a while in forgetfulness, but all on a sudden rottses up, at the strik* 
iog of the death-clock ; so the man who forgets God, suddenly 
aivakes, as the voice aU at once strikes upon his ear, — * Manl I, 
the Holy One of Israel, am,* " Vol. I. pp. 67, 6tt. 

" There is no contraUliction between the truth, that God cannot 
be contained by the whole heaven and earth, and the truth that 
the sanctuary is the place where he dwells in an especial manner. 
* Draw near to me, and I will draw near to you.' — And again, * In 
the place where ye shall seek me, I will be found.' Is not now the 
house of God the place where men first approach him, where they 
seek him ? Who knows but there are some, even in this assembly, 
who have let the whole week pass away without once seeking their 
Lord in the little chamber? Here you have come together with 
minds undistracted ; here has it. now become still around you ; yea 
here, the devotion which you see in the assembly and which one 
reads in the features of another, awakens your sluggish spirits. 
Should not God now come near unto you ? Yea, though you do 
not toake a temple of your little chamber, yet the house of God is 
the temple, where he may in a peculiar sense be approached. 

** Further, the Bible speaks of our God, as the God who is in 
heaven. Yet even on earth does it hold true, that * in the place 
where ye seek me, I will be found.' Why do we pray, * Thy will 
be done, as in heaven so likewise upon earth ;' save that here upon 
the earth sin abides and misery, but in that other world those holy 
qnrits dwell, who live for ever in that state of innocence and adora- 
tion of God, in which they were created; save also that those 
higher realms are peculiarly a temple of God, in which he dwells as 
he does nowhere else. But at the same time, tiiroughout this de- 
scription, it may be represented to man and made comprehensible 
even to the child, that he who, by his almighty word, sustains and 
conducts the earth and every thing therein, is himself elevated above 
its narrowness and defilement, — pure and unapproachable, even as 
those shining hosts of stars under whose pavement the clouds 
gather. A little child standing under the heaven bright with stars, 
once asked its mother, — * Dear ifiother, are those yonder the open 
places, which the glory of God shines through ?' In this way is the 
splendour of the Divine presence everywhere diffused, and yet at 
certain places it bursts out with especial brightness." Vol. I. pp. 
64—66. 

Note V, p. 61. 

As might be expected from one of so poetical a fancy, Tholuck 
is fond of drawing religious instruction from the works of nature. 
There is something peculiarly intellectual in his mode of describing 
these works. The following is from his first volume : 

*^ Who can stand amid the scenes of nature, on a flowery morn- 
ing of spring, or in the starry night, without hearing the rush of 
that stream of life, which from Orion flows down to the very heart 
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of the earth ? If thou perceive no other sound but that of tha 
dark rushing of an unknown stream, in which thou thyself art bat a 
single small wave, — tell me, where is thy courage ? — art thou not 
seized with a shuddering ? Oh I have often had, often even in early 
youth have I been forced to have a foreboding of an unlimited 
Power pervading the whole world, and I had no name by which 
I could designate this Power, nor could I obtain sure ground for 
a conviction that it was a Power of holiness and of love I — But 
to know, yea, not barely to know, but to believe with a full heart, 
and on the authority of him whose word is itself a pledge, — ^to be- 
lieve that this stream is one of love and holiness, that it flows forth 
from the heart of him who has given his only begotten Son for 
the life of the world, — oh how entirely different a hue does this 
belief give to our faith in the universal presence of the Deity." P. 
67. 

The first sermon in Tholuck's fourth volume is, <* On the wonders 
of the grace of God in the height and in the deep ;" from Ps. viii« 
3, 4. He says in his preface, that the sermon is but an ** echo of 
one contained in Dr. Chalmers* excellent As tronomico- theological 
work." The following extract will show the tenderness and pioua 
simplicity of Tholuck's feeling, in view of tlie grand and miyestic in 
nature. 

*' When now we fit out the eye with instruments, when science 
comes to our help with her observations and reckonings, how vastly 
do the wonders of heaven increase. The nebulae are discovered to 
be constellations, and each of the constellations proves to be a sys- 
tem of suns, and of such nebulse the aided eye has already number- 
ed four thousand. The observer sees a hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand stars in the milky way, hastening across the disc of his teles- 
cope within a quarter of an hour. One of the sun's rays, arriving 
at our earth in eight minutes, must travel more than six years through 
lonely space if it would arrive at Sirius. And in this unlimited 
multiplicity of movements, what an undeviating order, what a rigid 
law, that never disappoints the calculating pen of a human obser- 
ver ! Yea, even those wandering stars, which seem to break open 
their path according to their own choice, are not they also suspend- 
ed from the arm of the Highest, and does not he lead them on, so that 
even their path may be accurately measured by observing mortals ? 
— Worm of the dust as I am, I am amazed, I tremble, 1 adore ; 
but if I have no other theatre of his greatness and of his grace to 
look upon, but that in those unmeasured distances, then does my 
heart despond and break. Him who hath spread out his throne 
over immensity, my narrow mind cannot comprehend. If I can 
behold no other spectacle for the display of his benevolence than 
that immeasurable one, then I may call him the Infinite, but the 
name Father dies upon my lips. It is always imagined to be a 
very natural thing for this word Father to flow forth from the heart 
of man to his lips ; but when we place ourselves in full view of the 
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infinity of the worlds of God, is it to be wondered at, that the name 
dies away abashed opon our tongue ? 

** Great are the wonders of Jehovah in the height above us; and 
if we direct our eyes to this height alone, we shall necessarily des- 
pond. Before such an immeasurable expansion, what is this little 
earth ? And if, with all the living beings who walk abroad upon 
it, it should vanish into nothing, what notice would those worlds 
take of its disappearance ? It would be to them as if a small spark- 
ling star had ceased its glistening in their horizon. If this earth 
should pass away, what would that ms^estic infinity of worlds lose 
in splendour ? Just what the forest loses in its magnificence, when 
a leaf shaken by the storm falls down. Beloved, the greatness of 
God oppresses our heart, when we look only at the wonders above ; 
and the words of astonished and humble thankfulness, become also 
the words of doubt, * What is man that thou art mindful of him ?' 
Therefore let us hasten away, that our heart, in a narrow space, 
may come to itself again ; that we in the Infinite may find again 
our Father. The more the telescope opens before us a view into 
the immensity above, so much the more may it take away our as- 
surance, that he who is occupied iu those illimitable spaces, will be 
found in the same activity here upon the earth. But you must ac- 
knowledge, that no small part of the brightness of his glory is taken 
away, if he has called into existence so many worlds, that his sus- 
taining and providing power cannot keep equal pace with his creat- 
ing ; if the eye which guides the four thousand nebulsB cannot dis- 
cern the falling tear that is shed on this little earth. But it is not 
so, beloved I No sooner was the telescope invented, to the foster- 
ing of human doubt, than another instrument, the miscroscope, was 
invented to the removal of that doubt ; and the infinity of God, 
thou findest it again in every flying straw, and in every grain of 
mustard seed. Is it not the same instrument which discovers to us, 
on every leaf of the forest, whole races and families of a world of 
joyous life; which opens to our view upon the wing of a fly a scene 
of wonders surpassing everything produced by the industry and art 
of man ? Yea, beloved, I put to you the bold query, — Where is 
God the greater, in the great things, or in the small, of his crea- 
tion ? in the immeasurable of the earth, or in the infinite of the 
heavens ? If thus, through all visible nature, there is seen this ma- 
jestic, manifold, and inexhaustible rich variety ; if the flying straw 
and the wing of the smallest insect is a theatre of God*s wonderful 
works, how much greater care must he have bestowed upon man I 

** Differing from all other natures, there steps before us a form 
erect, looking toward heaven ; and in that noble form a spirit, 
which may mount on the wing of thought from earth to the skies, 
and come back again from the skies to earth. Yet, ah t what do 
1 gee ? — That form which is made to walk through life with heaven 
in its eye, it does not even look toward heaven ; and that spirit which, 
in its meditation, may turn from earth to heaven, and back again 
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from beaten to earth, it brings down no sure intelligence ! I ask, 
* Wanderer, whither ? Wanderer, whence ?* But there comes to 
my ear the answer, * I know not, but I see the heaven full of stars 
and the heart of man full of foreboding,' — ^yea, foreboding, long- 
ing ; this is the only relic which man has saved from the great apos- 
tacy, in which he lost the primitive nobleness of his nature. And 
all his wise men and learned men, they can excite this longing still 
more keenly, but they can never satisfy it. And shall it actually 
remain unsatisfied ? No. He who hath made the heart with such 
ceaseless cravings, he will appease them, he will appease these crav- 
ings in the kingdom of grace; and the wonders in the kingdom of 
his grace are even greater than those in the kingdom of nature." 
Vol. IV. pp. 3—7. 

Note W. p. 66. 

The paragraph to which this note refers alludes to several topics 
which Tholuck very frequently introduces into his sermons. He 
often mourns over the degeneracy of the present age, and yet in- 
dulges no morbid and sickly distrust in the future prospects of the 
church : see in particular vol. II. pp. 226-7. He often insists on 
the importance of sacred meditation, of retirement from the world, 
and yet does not encourage that merely sentimental piety, which 
characterizes so many of his evangelical countrymen. The follow- 
ing are specimens of the mode in which he recommends the habit 
of secluded thought ; of habitual private reflection upon our own 
sins, and God's paternal love. 

In a sermon upon Christian Truth, from Eph. iv« 25, he saysj — 
** The first instance of a want of truth toward ourselves and toward 
Qo4* is seen in this, that we purposely forbear to examine our- 
selves in the presence of our Maker, that we do not seek the still 
hour. Of this want of truth some perhaps are almost altogether 
unconscious; it may be the result of an entirely thoughtless levity, 
which leads a man to live as if he would never die ; but we, who 
live within the precincts of the Christian church, are in some mea- 
sure, and in a majority of instances, conscious that we are in this 
respect untrue to ourselves. Do not the most of us well understand, 
that if they would often, in the still hour and before the eye of God* 
examine themselves, they would appear in an entirely different light 
from what they now do ? You know how that brilliant jewel, that 
sparkling ornament, which ravished the eye by lamp-light, — how it 
often grows pale, when the morning sun shines upon it, because it 
is a mere imitation. Oh my beloved, in the same way do many of 
you bear about with you the consciousness, that you are moving 
through life under this deceitful shining of a lamp. But you are re- 
solved to remain in this false light, because you fear that your jewels, 
if the rays of the sun should fall on them, would prove themselves to 
be but imitation- trinkets. Poor, deluded souls ! You now congra- 
tulate yourselves that you are able to shut out from you the Ueht of 
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day ; but when the day of decision shall arrive* and its morning sun 
shall come forth in its splendour, can you then hold it back, and 
say, ' Sun, shine on me no more ?' This is that sun, rising directly 
upon you, chasing away all darkness ; this is the thief in the night, 
before which you are dismayed, and by which your peace of con- 
science is destroyed, because it will one day rob you of all your fair 
appearances." Vol. 111. pp. 45, 46. 

In a sermon preached by Tholuck, Nov. 10, 1833, in comme- 
lyoration of the birth-day of Luther, is a brief description of Luther's 
conversion. The heavenly voice, which once cried out to the 
apostle, " Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ?" is represented as 
having, in a similar and almost miraculous manner, arrested Luther 
in his course of sin, and as having cried out, Martin, Martin, why 
seekest thou me not? The discourse proceeds as follows : " Luther 
began at this time to seek God. It was the time when every one. 
who would seek and serve the Lord, must resort to the stillness of 
the cloister. * Flee far from me, ye joys of the world,' so the new 
convert cried from his very soul; ' where the melodies of the world 
are heard, there the instrument of God shall make music for me ! ' 
So he withdraws himself into the cloistered cell ; he seeks the ap- 
proval of Jehovah ; in daily, severe self-denial he seeks if. With 
every new step that he takes in the divine life, he perceives the 
image of perfect holiness rising higher and higher above him. On 
all sides it is cried out to him, * be holy, heart, be holy;' but lo, 
the goadings of passion and of evil desire do not cease. Over- 
powered with severe sickness, he sinks into a state of deep disquiet 
of soul. When even his beloved music ceases to console him, then 
does he hear a more glorious music. An old cloister-brother re- 
peats to him, from the Apostle's creed, which you hear every Sunday 
before the altar, the words, * I believe in the forgiveness of sins. ' 
Innumerable times had he, as have you also, listened to these 
words ; but, brethren, the declaration of the forgiveness of sins is 
one which will be first understood, when the need of the soul and 
the thirst after divine grace have opened the intellect. With many 
such words does the sacred Scripture come to men, as to the deaf 
and dumb : they learn to utter the words, but the meaning of what 
they utter they understand not. If the deaf mute could acquire the 
power of hearing, he would be obliged to learn anew all that he 
has artificially repeated. The wants of the soul, the thirst after 
divine grace, must first open the understanding for every divine 
truth." 

And now " brother, a voice from God rings in thine ears, my 
child, why hast thou not sought me? Yea from infancy up, — 
first, when thou wast sitting in thy mother's embrace, while she 
told the story of the dear Redeemer ; and then in thy boyhood, 
when in starry nights thou gazedst on the grandeur of thy heavenly 
Father's mansions, and thine eyes shed drops of thankfulness, that 
among all his millions of worlds he forgot not thee, poor child; 
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and then in tby youth, when sin conflicted sorely with thee, aod 
thou leamedst the truth, * he that trusteth in his own heart is a 
fool ;' — everywhere and all the way has thy Father's Tcnce oried 
out to thee, ' wherefore seekest thou me not, my straying ehikl, 
for 1 am still thy Father ?' — Art thou then awvl^ened, brother, by 
this voice ; then confer not with flesh and blood ; bid fareweU to 
the world. What ! you ask, shall we fly from the relations in which 
God has placed us, shall we seek the cloistered stillness, and the 
cloistered garments ? No, my friends, We are indebted to our 
Luther, that we have learned another mode of separation from the 
world, than that by monkish garments ; and Mioiher mode of living 
in the cloister, than that of living between four narrow walls. He 
it was who taught the Christian what is that evangelical separation 
from the world, that evangelical mode of living in the cloister, 
which is thus described by Paul, * they have as though they have 
not, they enjoy as though they ei^oyed not.* " Vol. I. pp. 6, 7, 8. 

Note X. p. 68. 

The allusion to Francke in this passage will perhaps appear forced 
and inapposite, unless we consider that the name of this remark- 
able man is associated, in a peculiar degree, with faith in God, with 
earnestness in prayer, and with very surprising divine interpositions 
in his behalf ; unless we also consider that he was a resident, for 
more than forty years, at the place where this sermon was deliver- 
ed, that he was one of the first theological professors in the Univer- 
sity, that he was the original founder of the orphan-house, for which 
Halle has been so long distinguished, and that his name is remem- 
bered throughout Germany with the profoundest veneration. His 
orphan house, to which Tholuek more particularly alludes, was in 
an emphatic sense built by prayer ; was undertaken without any re- 
sources except the prospective and unpledged contributions of the 
benevolent ; and often when the devoted founder had not a farthing 
to pay his workmen, he could do nothing but fall on his knees, and 
entreat the overruling Providence for the needed supplies. It was 
singular, that individuals, known and unknown, frequently sent him, 
by the post, at these fearful emergencies, the very donations which 
he had just implored from heaven. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



As to the merits of this Essay, it may not be impro- 
per to remark, that it ranks high in Germany. Gese- 
nins, one of the most competent judges on such a sub- 
ject, though differing widely from its author in religious 
views, pronounced it, in the hearing of the Editor of this 
work, to be the best performance that has appeared on 
the subject. It certainly exhibits great research, and 
is written in a style at once lively and candid. If some 
marks of youth are perceptible, they may well be par- 
doned, as the essay was first published in 1822, when 
Prof. Tholuck was about twenty-three years of age. 
The strain of pious feeling which often appears in it, 
without producing any digression from the main sub- 
ject, is truly delightftil ; especially when we consider 
the prevalence of the opposite feeling in the land from 
which it comes. While the treatise will a£Ford many 
facts and general views which cannot fail to be useful 
to the Christian and to the preacher, it will be an addi- 
tional advantage of no small importance, should it serve 
to excite in this country the needful interest in historical 
research as connected with religion and with the Chris- 
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tian chuich. Perhaps in this branch only of professional J 
education, are the clergy of New England inferior to 
those of our mother country. And in this, as well as 
in some other branches of clerical education, we are con- 
fessedly and greatly inferior to the Germans. It would 
be as easy to account for this evil, as for our superior 
attainments in some other branches to which special at- 
tention has been paid. It would also be easy to point 
out unhappy consequences of a practical nature, result- 
ing firom this comparative neglect ; but this is not the 
place. 

That the first sentence may i)e intelligible, it is ne- 
cessary to observe, that this was the first essay in a 
periodical work designed for the illustration of memor- 
able faycts and principles in the history and biography 
of the Christian church, printed at Berlin and edited by 
the excellent Neander: Denkwurdigkeiten aus der 
Geachichte des Christenthums und des christlichen 
Lehens, 

It may be proper to remark, tha,t this Essay consists 
of five Farts, viz. on the origin of the heathen religion, 
—on the estimation in which it was held by the hea- 
then themselves,— K)n the character of polytheism,— on 
the influence of heathenism upon life,— and on the study 
of classical literature. 

Translator. 
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INTBODTJCTION* 



The following treatise is designed to shew, that hea^ 
thenism was by no means capable of renovating man, 
but that rather, during its continuance, the faults and 
sufferings of the human race were continually increas- 
ing. It precedes a course of essays, the object of which 
is to evince, that the invisible community of the Lord 
must be denominated the heart of the human race ; and 
that even under the coldest temperature, that heart has 
ever been capable of some pulsations, whose fresh vital 
power was widely felt. Whoever stands on a lofty 
mountain, should look not merely at the gold which 
the morning sun pours on the grass and flowers at his 
feet; but he should sometimes also look behind him 
into the deep valley where the shadows still rest, that 
he may more sensibly feel that that sun is indeed 
a sun ! Thus is it also salutary for the disciples of 
Christ, at times, from the kingdom of light to cast forth 
a glance over the dark stage where men play their part 
in lonely gloom, without a Saviour, without a God ! 
Hence, a treatise like the following stands here directly 
in its proper place. 

This treatise, therefore, does not come to bless ; that 
is, its object cannot be to praise. It lies, moreover, not 
within its object — which is likewise reasonable — to 
show where God is manifested even in the midst of 
heathenism. Its object is to demonstrate, thai hea- 
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thenism, as such, did not restore, but profaned the image 
of God in man. No one will therefore accuse tb& 
author of injustice, if he does not place before the eyes 
oi the reader every particle of diTine seed, of which so 
many have occurred to his notice in heathenism. Yet, 
where the mention of good in heathenism is intimately 
connected with that of the bad, he will not suppress it ; 
for the mirror of Christianity has no occasion first to 
breathe on other mirrors with the poisoned breath of 
calumny, in order that itself may be esteemed clear. 

One further preliminary objection, which may be 
raised against such a view as the one before us, de- 
mands attention here at the commencement, viz. that 
even a hasty glance into the history of Christendom, — 
to pass over in silence what would be known, could the 
walls of Christian palaces and cloisters speak, — reveals 
no less of corruption than what is here depicted of hea-' 
thenisni. It may perhaps be asserted, that if one were 
to gather the booty from the Byzantine Historians and 
the French Moniteur of the close of the 18th century, 
or from the Chroniqite Scandaleuse of the Lewises and 
the Annates Ecclesiastici of Alexander YI. and Csesar 
Borgia, a still more glaring picture of human profligacy 
might be shown. And this, indeed, we do not deny. 
As the Lord hath said, ^' that it shall be more tolerable 
for Tyre and Sidon than for Chorazin and Bethsaida/'' 
80 say we. 

But here, it is not the question^ in what the Chris- 
tian, who is merely baptized with water, is better than 
the heathen, but the one who is baptized with the Spirit 
and with fire. Nay, the question is not even, in what 
this or that Christian baptized with the Spirit and with 
fire, is superior to this or that heathen ; but what the 
fire and the Spirit which baptize them through Christ, 
and which are to be given them without measure, can 
effect, and from their own nature do effect ; and, on the 
other hand, what the spirit of heathenism, from its own 
nature, is calculated to produce, and does produce. 

But when we enter the province of history, and un- 
dertake to trace the fruits of heathenism, we shall 
188 
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also show that these fruits might really spring from the 
germ of the popular religion. This by no means cxon- 
tradiots the position, that some better fruit. may have 
proceeded from the same source; but rather, in this 
way, the obviously corrupt fruit only is traced to the 
corrupt root, Mdthout attending he^^e to the isolated 
parcels of finer fruit which may occur, as perhaps in 
Pythagoras, Pindar, Socrates, Plato, and Plutarch^ 
Vain, on the other hand, would be the task of him who 
would prove, that the mass of weeds which have luxu- 
riated within the pale of the Christian church from the 
beginning, might have sprung from the root of the 
Spirit of Christ, Bitter and sweet flow not from the 
same fountain. ^^ What have the chaff and wheat to 
do together? saith the Lord."* The darkness loved 
itself, and would not comprehend the light that shone 
into it ; hence came the weeds. Theophilus of Antioch 
conipared the little Christian church in the wide do- 
mains of heathenism, to verdant islands in a great raging 
ocean. Thus also, within the pale of Christianity, has 
the congregation of the regenerate always stood in rela- 
tion to the children of the world. For, in every century, 
there have been only a few who, awakened by the deep 
inward alarm and call of the Spirit of God, arose, and 
girding up their loins' and pouring oil into their lamps, 
acknowledged and embraced, as the great purpose of 
life, the annihilation of the man of sin even to the 
deepest abysses of the corrupt heart, the daily cruci- 
fixion of the lusts of the flesh and of the sense, the daily 
dying and daily resurrection with the Redeemer of their 
souls. But where there really stood, amid the dark- 
ness, such men taught of God, such sacerdotal spirits to 
whom He daily preaches of the hidden wisdom, there 
flowed a milder gleam on the dark clouds of night 
around them. The kingdom of God on earth appears 
as the sun through clouds; one sees indeed the light, 
but not the sun ; but when the clouds are gone, he sees 
both light and sun. Hence, therefore, even that Chris- 

* Jer. xxiii. 28. 
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tianity which has not the Spirit of Christ, is jet, never' 
theless, not in cUl respects like heathenism. It receives 
more or less of imperceptible influences from the real 
children of God who walk within its pale. Indeed, 
more or less of this leavening spirit is infused even into 
public life, into political relations, and into science. 
Hence the merely external Christian is exceedingly un- 
grateful, who reviles those who are Christians in ear- 
nest ; since it is these very persons who, calling down 
by their prayers the divine power and Spirit of God, 
become channels to diffuse blessings imperceptibly even 
on the enemies of God's kingdom. 

In what has now been said, the point of view is also 
indicated in which we wish that to be regarded, which 
will hereafter be said respecting the blessing of Chris- 
tianity which manifests itself in the public and external 
life of Christendom in general. 

Finally, should any one still further object, that the 
number of Christians who are and have been spiritually 
planted in Christ, is so very small ; that, by the appear- 
ing of the Son of Man upon earth, " by the second 
shaking of the earth," so little has been accomplished ; 
it may be answered, in the first place, that all the thou- 
sands who have received only rays of the sun instead 
of his full splendour, are not to be counted for nothing. 
It was indeed to their great detriment, that they did not 
fully admit the sun ; yet one ray of this sun is warmer 
than the strongest candle-light. It is further to be noted, 
that the most divine fruits of Christianity, like those of 
the private Christian, blossom in secret. As nature is 
noisy only when she rends asunder, but is silent when 
she brings forth; so it is the abuse of divine power, 
which is more narrated in history ; while none knows 
its blessed influences, except only the sufferer who is 
refreshed, and the angel who numbers his dried tears. 
And who is there that has ever sat by, as a curious 
spectator, at that exhibition which of all others is the 
greatest in the kiogdom of God, when the heart falls 
mto rebellion against itself, and flaming lust and smoul- 
dering rancour, amid infinite contests, are extinguished 
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by the tears of an humility which lies low before God ! 
There first, yea there, where not even the eye of the 
Christian brother may cast a glance, is the excellency 
and glory of him who is bom of the Spirit. There 
smokes an incense more precious to the Lord than all 
the aloe of the most fragrant good works ; since nothing 
is greater before God than the proud human heart, 
humbling itself and divesting itself of its hidden selfish- 
ness before his flaming eye. 



PART I. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF HEATHENISM. 

Let US first hear what the apostle Paul says of the 
origin of heathenism, that we may build our views 
thereon, whatever they may be, as on a safe founda- 
tion. He says, according to an accurate translation of 
the passage : * " The divine wrath will be manifested 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unholiness of 
men who, through unholiness, suppress the truth. For 
so much as can be known of God, is surely manifest to 
them ; God himself hath manifested it to them. For 
what in him is peculiarly invisible, his eternal pow^ 
and divinity, even that appears, as it were, visible in 
his creatures since the creation of the world, as soon as 
we betake ourselves with our inward consciousness to 
this contemplation ; so that they (the heathen) have 
no excuse, f They knew God indeed, but they honoured 
him not as the most high God, and were not thankful 
to him as such ; but they became fools in their specu- 
lations, and their dull apprehension was deluded. They 

* Rom. i. 18, seq. 

t Book of Wisdom, xiii. 8, " NeTertheleas they are not thereby 
excused. For if they have been able to perceive so much, as to 
esteem the creature, why have they not sooner found the Lord 
himself?*' Athanasius* Apology, p. 38, '* As the great artist Phi- 
dias is known by the proportion and taste in his statues, so God 
from his great works." 
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became fools, because they pretended to be the wise ; and 
substituted in the place of the glory of the imperishable 
God, the imaffe of the form of perishable men, of birds, 
of four-footed beasts, and of creeping things. There- 
fore God also on his part hath given them up throu^ 
the lusts of their sense to impurity, so that they have 
dishonoured their own bodies ; — ^they have changed tlie 
true nature of God for a false one, and have honoured 
and worshipped the creature more than the Creator, to 
whom be glory for ever ! Amen. Therefore, I say, God 
hath given them up to debasing lusts, inasmuch as the 
women have changed their natural intercourse to the 
unnatural, and likewise the men in passing by the na- 
tural use of the women, have burnt in lust toward each 
other, as man practising shame with man, wherein they 
have prepared for themselves the recompense which is 
due to them for their apostasy. For, as thus they did not 
regard it worth their pains to attain to the conscious- 
ness of God, so God. also hath given them up to a de- 
based mind, to commit indecency, being full of profane- 
ness, whoredom, malice, avarice, baseness ; full of envy, 
murder, contention, mischief, fraud ; calumniators, slan- 
derers, despisers of God, haughty, proud, boastful, mis- 
chief-makers, disobedient to parents, covenant-breakers, 
unkind, implacable, unmerciful ; who, although they 
well knew the moral law of God, namely, that they 
who do such things are worthy of death, still not only 
do the same, but also bestow applause on those who do 
them.** 

What the apostle would here say, we will endeavour 
more clearly to develope by a paraphrase. Paul would 
say this : ^^ I am a preacher of the joyful message of a 
Redeemer to all men, for all men need such a Hede^ner. 
This I will first of all show to you heathen. The wrath 
of God will one day reveal itself from heaven upon all 
those who, through unholiness, have suppressed the 
truth. And these are ye, the heathen. This truth in 
question consists in the right knowledge of God. But 
this, so far as it is universally accessible to men, has 
been revealed to you. No one can know abstractly 
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what Gk>d is in himself; we can only learn his atlri' 
buteSf and, through him, his nature. These attrihutes 
of God are partly physical, partly moral, partly power 
(3vya/i(c)» partly divinity (^ctiinjc). Although in them- 
«elves invisible, they have become in a manner visible 
in the creation of God that lies before us. We cannot 
indeed derive from nature this idea of a being perfectly 
nnlimited in a metaphysical and moral sense, unless we 
previously have it in us. But we need only to suffer 
the revelation which is in us, to be awakened by the 
external revelation (^yoovfuva KoJ^oparat). And this 
takes place thus. The unprejudiced man will feel hhn- 
self impelled, by a survey of creation, to admit an in- 
finite power which formed and limits all things, but is 
itself without limit.* And thus there arises to him 
the consciousness of a being, physically unlimited and 
absolute. But since he must regard this being as the 
limiter and author of his own moral nature, he cannot 
do otherwise— he miut attribute also the highest decree 
of moral perfection to that unlimited Original. And in 
this way, if no ungodly impulse disturb this natural 
consciousness in man, there can develope itself, not inr 
Aeedfrom a view of the universe» but still by a view of 
the universe, the consciousness of one single moral be- 
ing, a God who limits all things. This simple percep- 
tion did not develope itself in the heathen, although 
the germ of it lay in them ; but the selfish impulse (Ji 
^StKia) suppressed it in the germ. Man chose to sin ; 
he would not elevate his soiu above the whole visible 
world. Hence the Greeks, in the speculations of their 
deluded reason, became fools, and sought for the Eter- 
nal within the limits of the perishable. This degene- 
caey in the knowledge of God, occasioned by the selfish 
ungodly impulse of the will, had this consequence, that 
the true measure for all that is more elevated, vanish- 

* Wiftdom, xiU. 4, 5. " And as they ^pondered at the might and 
power, they ghould have understood from them how much mightier 
must he be who hath prepared all such things. For fVom the 
greatness and beauty of the works, the Creator of them is propor- 
tionally seen." 

id3 
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ed, — that man lost sight of his own higher nature, and 
debased himself. God suffered this to take place as a 
righteous judgment, since it lies in the moral arrange^ 
ment of the universe, that evil punishes itself, just as 
goodness rewards itself. As therefore man had deluded 
the being and nature of God down to the w(^ld of 
sense, so now also he degraded himself breath the 
brutes, inasmuch as he was no long^ guided by the 
liffht of a higher knowledge, but from the sinful in- 
chnations of his own will. This continued until, even 
in respect to knowledge also^ the divine light continu- 
ally faded more and more, so that (v. 32) in the aid, 
roan, being utterly sunken, could, with cool reflection, 
even approve of sin in and for itself. Hitherto, tl^ 
better judgment had only been dark^ied in moments 
of sin ; but now, when this had taken place, the lowest 
point of degradation had been reached." 

This view, of the holy apostle concerning the origin 
of the heathen deities, is new and pr^ound. Yet be* 
fore we take a neairer survey of it) we subjoin to this 
decision similar declaraticms of some distinguished mea 
of the ancient churdi, which place the apostle s doctrine 
in a yet clearer light, viz. of Theopfailus, bishop of An- 
tioch, about the year 170; of Athanasius, bishop of 
Alexandria) 350 ; and of Philastrius, bishop of Brizia, 
350. 

In answer to the question of the heathen,-^-Where 
then is his (the Christian's) God? Theophilus gives 
the following reply.* " Do you, first of all) show 
whether the eyes of your soul see, and the ears of yoor 
heart hear ? For as they, who see with the corporeal 
eye, can perceive the things of ordinary life, and distini- 
guish every variety of each light and shade, white and 
black, the well formed and the ill formed, the well fit- 
ted and the ill fitted, the S3nnmetrical and the dispso^ 
portioned, or the redundant or the mutilated ; and as 
the same holds true of the hearing, where we distinguish 
the sharp toned, the dull toned, and the well toned ; so 

* Theophilus ad Autolyc. L 2. 
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is it with the ears of the heart, and the eyes of the soul. 
God is seen of those oaly who can see him, those name- 
ly who have opened the eyes of their soul. All have 
eyes, indeed, Imt some have them clouded, so as not to 
see the light of the sun. Now, hecause the hlind see not 
ike sun, still it does not therefore cease to he the sun ; but 
the blind must impute the fault to themselves, and to 
their eyes. Thus, O man, are the eyes of thy soul ob- 
scured by thy sins and evil deeds ; for a man must pre- 
serve his soul pure as a burnished mirror. As when 
there is rust upon the mirror, the countenance of a man 
is not perceived in it, so likewise the man in whom sin 
reigns, cajmot perceive God." 

Athanasius describes the origin of idolatry in like man* 
ner in his Apology.* ^* Inasmuch as the soul, through 
devotion to sensual lusts, overspreads the mirror which 
it has as it were in itself, and by which alone it could 
discern the image of the Father, it now sees no more 
what the soul ought to see. It turns itself in every 
direction, and sees barely the objects of sense which 
come in contact with it. Now, in this condition, filled 
with fleshly lusts, and moved by carnal thoughts, no- 
thing further remains but that it seek for itself the God 
whom it has forgot, in corporeal and earthly things, aa- 
signing the name of God to visible things, and imagin- 
ing only that in regard to him which is pleasing to it- 
s^. Thits moral corruption leads^ as the prime cause, 
to idolatry" Athanasius further says, p. 9, ^^ As man- 
kind imagined sin which is not real, so likewise gods 
which are not real. They resemble persons who have 
fallen into a deep well, and cannot rise on account of 
the pressure of the water; they look at the bottomland 
soon think that nothing any longer exists above in the 
light, because they hold that on the ground at the 
bottom to be the most important. Thus does one, 
who loses himself in the world of creation, forget the 
Creator ! " 

* Athanasii 0pp. omnia ed. Parisiis 1727, p. 8. 
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Just 80 Philastriua expresses himself.* '^ There is 
yet one heresy which affirms that heathenism was not 
introduced through the wickedness of men, nor even in-- 
vented through tne suggestion of the devil, in order to 
practise vice and sin, but was instituted by God him-* 
self. But if it was established by GK)d, why is it con- 
demned by God ? For that from the begiiming of the 
world, a knowledge of God the almighty Father, of his 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, was published, admits of 
no doubt ; since we find it constantly in the book of 
Genesis : * And God said; and God did ; — the Z^ord 
caused it to rain from the Lord out ofheaven^ Gen. xir. 
24 ; — the Spirit brooded over the waters / and since 
Pharaoh says : ' Who shaU interpret this to usy who hath 
not the Spirit of God f" — and David says i ^ By 1^ 
wm*d of the Lord were the heavens founded^ and aU 
their host by the breath of his mouth/ But when after- 
wards the perverted will of man turned away from so 
lofty a knowledge of piety, when he made it his en- 
deavour to serve false gods and vanities, and preferred 
to give himself up to the most infamous life, he became 
subject to the sentence of condemnation ; so that of old 
the prophets declared, < Whoever sacrifices to idols, 
shall be rooted out.' And again, *• The gods that have 
not made the heavens shall be rooted out.' Hence too, 
the Lord thus announces his second coming, ^ I that 
spake by the prophets, behold ! I myself am here.' So 
likewise God nowhere commands to worship angela, 
nor the elements of the world, nor any creature, nor the 
idols which the debased will of man would rather in- 
vent, that they may have liberty to practise their in- 
famous deeds and abominations, in order that through 
this worship they may venture to enjoy this unbounded 
licentiousness in sinning," 

The views of the origin of heathenism laid down in 
the declarations of Christians now quoted, proceed from 
the very first on the assumption, that the true worship 
of God existed earlier than the false ; and that, conse- 

* Philastriua, Liber de Haeresibas in fiiblioth. Max. Patram» 
▼ol. IV. Pars I. p. 30, in the 60th Heresy. 
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quently, heathenism is not the serpent that lay already 
in the cradle of the human race, and first beguiled 
man. This assumption, moveover, does not need to rest 
in our minds simply and solely on the authority of the 
^divine declaration alone. Sound philosophy and his- 
tory, which can distinguish the disjecta membra poetae^ 
afford for it a testimony sufficiently loud. As to his- 
tory, compare what is said upon it in the Appendix.* As 
regards sound philosophy, it has always been of the 
opinion, that dialectics come first, and then sophistry ; 
the truth earlier than falsehood. But now, when the 
apostle says to the heathen, that they renounced their 
God against their better knowUdgey through lust rfsin^ 
this view of the case is indeed new. This, however, 
ought not to surprise us ; since Christianity generally is 
rich in new views, because it ever looks down as £rom 
an eminence on spiritual things, and its glance too 
]>enetrates to the very depths. 

Infinitely great and important is the truth which 
Christianity thus teaches man, viz. that sin is the 

MOTHER OF ALL FALSEHOOD AND ERROR. And truly 

is it said by the Rabbins, " He is not wise, who first 
becomes wise, and then discovers his sins ; but he is 
wise, who first discovers his sins, and then becomes 
wise." Every one may daily perceive in his own bosom, 
how sin repeats continually one and the same deceit on 
man ; and this succeeds anew to her with every morn- 
ing's dawn after thousands of years, with the wisest 
philosopher no less than with the deluded multitude. 
Desire and lust, this Tantalus chained in the heart of 
fallen man, allures and lays hold of ; knowledge with- 
i^nds ; but desire then allures with more boldness and 
Tehemence, and knowledge is deluded, and seeks a pre- 
text; and now lust conceives and brings forth sin. 
And the more frequently knowledge, this divine gift, 
suffers herself to be deluded by enticing lust, the more 
feebly does she resist, the more she becomes herself a 
deceptive light, and herself in turn brings forth sin ; as 
the apostle also shews to the heathen. 

* See Appendix, at tb* end. 
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If now the doctrine of the one troe God was the ori- 
ginal doctrine among the human race, we can most satis- 
factorily ex]^ain from that very delusion of sin, how 
the worship of many gods, and those indeed objects of 
nature, may have gradually arisen. As long as man re-' 
mained in a living moral relation with God, the source 
of his life, he directed his view less to that life which 
pervades and rules all nature. He walked indeed on 
the earth, but his soul moved in the higher world of 
spirits, in which its inmost desires take root. In the 
meantime, the more the vital intercourse of the soul 
with God grew cold, and the more the mind of man lost 
the consciousness of the self-existent God who is above 
the world of sense, and of the kingdom of celestial holi- 
ness and bliss, so much the more his whole attention 
was directed to that natural life apparent in the visible 
world, — which certainly is not a moral life. When 
now, through the inclinations of his corrupt heart, man 
had become thus estranged more and more from inter- 
course with God, and gradually also from the thoughts 
of the holy God and the holy spiritual world ; vvnen 
he had tlius suffered himself more and more to be drawn 
away from the Creator down to the creation ; then the 
error lay almost directly in his path, viz. that the more 

Xious, who renounced the knowledge of one holy, 
xistent God above the world, should regard as God 
that collective vitality which appears in the visible 
world, and thus give origin to Pantheism ; while, on the 
other hand, the more dull of apprehension, who could not 
look away from what lay before their eyes, nor elevate 
their view to one great whole, should suppose they be- 
held a distinct God in each individual phenomenon, 
and in this manner give occasion to Pol3rtheism. 

This transition from Monotheism to Pantheism, is 
confirmed to us by a consideration of the character of 
several legends of the ancient world of tradition. To 
this purpose, we may notice, that many traditions which 
had a moral character among the most ancient nations, 
have changed that character to a physical import in 
later times. Thus, for example, the doctrine of the 
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traastnigrattoii of soale, bad, among the aBcient Indians, 
and probably also among tbe Pytbagoieans, a purely 
moral import, as a token of its identity vnth tbe doc- 
trine of tbe fall of man. Menu, tbe lawgiver, taught 
among tbe Indians :* ^' Shrouded in tbiokest darkness, 
the rewards of their deeds, conscious of an aim or end, 
all these are endowed with a sense of joy and sorrow. 
Towards this end they now advance, coming forth from 
God, even down to the lowest plant, in tiiis tearrific 
world of being, which sinks contmually down in ruin." 
Widely different, on tbe other hand, do. we find this 
doctrine among the later Indians, and in the religion 
of Buddba,f where tbe doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls is only the dividtii^ up and the self-renovation of 
ate divine Being. And i^ as to Plato, some have raised 
a doubt whether he attributed a moral import to the 
metempsychosiBy so much at least is incontestable, that 
among tbe New-Platonists, along with the moral view 
of it, there existed also a physical one, or more properly, 
one implying fatalism. We likewise find in the Gre- 
cian fables of primeval discord still a moral point of 
view ; but among tbe philosophers, on the contrary, as 
with Empedocles and Pythagoras in their precepts re- 
specting love and strife^ rectitude and pervecseness, this 

vanishes4 

But in respect to the origin of Polytheism from tbe 
pantheistic hyiozeism (the attributing of life to matter), 
tbe Pythagorean Perictyon thus mentions it as in itself 
very natural, when he says : § " Whoever is in a situa- 
tion to resolve all the laws of things into one and the 

«ame fundamental power (apx^)) ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ '®* 
place and enumerate them together again, he seems to 
be the wisest and to have nearest approached tbe truth ; 

* Schlegel, liber die Weisfaeit der Tndier, p. 279. 

f Who flourished in India about A. C. 1000, where his religion 
once prevailed, and whence it spread into Japan, China', and Thi- 
bet, where, as well as in Ceylon, it exists at the present day. .£n- 
CTC. Ameeicana. 

t Compare Plutarch de Iside et Osir. c. 48. 

§ tn Stobaei Serm. I. Ed. Aureliae Allobr. 1609. 
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and he also seems to have found a watch-tower on whidi 
one can see God, and view all which pertains to him in 
its proper connection and order, and arranged in its ap- 
propriate place." Just so was the import 5 polytheism 
described bj the Stoic school. These pantheistic mate- 
rialists viewed God as the spiritual fire, with whom tbe 
visible world is connected in the most intimate union, 
as the substratum of activity. By virtue of this hylo- 
zoism, they were also very well able to connect them- 
selves with the polytheism which prevailed among the 
multitude ; and they therefore interpreted the several 
gods to be the fundamental powers of the universe, Th us 
Zeno says : * ** God is the author and, as it were, the 
£Ebther of all, as well in general, as in view of that part 
of him which pervades all ; mid he is called by various 
names, according to the powers man^ested. He is called 
2>w, because all things are through him ; Zeus^ becaxise 
all live through him (^^v) ; Athene^ because his directing 
power is diffused in aether (recVciv) ; Herey because it is 
di&sed in the air ;" &c. Just so the Pseudo-Plutarcb 
speaks of the Stoics : f ^^ The spirit, according to their 
doctrine, pervades the whole world; but it receives vari^ 
ous appellations derived from the universe of matter^ ac- 
cording to the various parts of matter which are animated 
by it." J — As now there is universally no error in which 
some distorted truth may not lie at the bottom, so there 
certainly lay in this error the fact, that everywhere in 
the world, both of matter and of mind, man only sees 
the phenomena without comprehending their essence. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, amon^ the fathers of the Chris- 
tian church, was tbe most deeply engaged in endea- 
vouring to extract the disguised truth out of every 
error. He gives us also here a fine hint, when he 
says : § " God, in the universal sense, is really to he. 
designated by no name at all. Every name denotes, 
only a part of his perfections. It is only when one 

* In Diogenes Laertius VII. 147. 
t Plutarchus de placitis phil. I. 7. 

j Compare Cicero de Nat. Deor. 11. 40. — Seneca de Trenes. IV. 
§ Clemens Alex. Stromata, V. 12. 
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takes all the j^dsible names of the Divinity togetbex, 
that he is able to name God*** 

In this sketch, we have laid open the chief sources of 
heathen mythology, and especially of the gods of the 
natural world. There is, nevertheless, one other source 
not wholly to be passed over, via. the deification of dis- 
tinguished men and bene&ctors of the human race. 
From this especially does the author of the Book of 
Wisdom derive the origin of idolatry. Chap. xiv. 17, 18, 
19. ** Whomsoever the people could not honour in pre- 
sence, because of their distant abode, they, caused the 
countenance of him to be delineated for them in distant 
lands, and made a goodly image of the king to be 
honoured, so that they might designedly flatter the ab- 
sent as though present. Thus also the ambition of the 
artist excited the ignorant to still greater idolatry. For 
he, desiring to gratify the prince, exerted all his skill in 
order to produce a picture of the highest beauty." 
This view had already been presented by some of the 
Greeks, among whom the most conspicuous were 
Ephorus, the scholar of Isocrates, whose principles we 
find in the Bibliotheca of Diodorus of Sicily, and 
Euhemerus, in his celebrated work *Upa ^Avaypafif, 
Also, for the most part, the defenders of the Christian 
faith followed this view of mythology ; and hence like- 
vdse Clemens Alexandrinus, in a striking manner, call- 
ed the temples of the gods, the tombs of the gods; just 
as the mausoha are the tombs of mortals * This de- 
rivation of the gods is not to be entirely rejected, as was 
done by the New-Platonists and the Eclectics, who con- 
tend violently against Euhemerus.f For the mytho- 
logy of the ancients, like Corinthian brass, is com- 
pounded of many ingredients ; and deified men are cer- 
tainly found among the gods of the heathen ; but still 
this shallower view has too often predominated in treat- 
ing of mythology, because it is the easiest of compre- 
hension. 

* Compalre Euaebii Praep. Evang. 11. 6. 
t See Plut. de Iside and Osiride, o. 24. 
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We will now consider the origin of the statues and 
paintings of the gods. An ancient fabnlons tradition 
places it in the age of Serug, * who is said to haTC 
made images of his ancestors out of reyerence, and h» 
posterity paid divine honours to them. This tradition 
has been repeated by many western historians, (for ex- 
ample, Cedrenus,) and also by some eastern ones, as 
Mirchond. The author of the Book of Wisdom | also 
derives the rise of images f^m the representations of 
men, Chap. xiv. 15. But although perhaps such may 
have been the fact in some individual cases, yet it can- 
not be denied that a far greater and deeper feeling lay 
at the foundation of this whole custom. What thxs 
feeling was, is finely described by the heathen rhetori- 
cian Dio Chrysostom. J " Let no one say, on account 
of the imperfection of all our represeutations of God, 
that it were better to have even none, and rather barely 
to look up to heaven. The wise may indeed adore tl» 
gods as being far from us ; but there exists in all men 

AN EAGER LONGING TO ADORE AND WORSHIP THE GODS AS 

NIGH. For as children, torn from father and mother, 
feel a powerful and affectionate longing, often stretch 
out their hands after their absent parents, and often 
dream of them; so the man, who heartily loves the gods 
for their benevolence towards us and their relationship 
with us, desires to be continually near them and to have 
intercourse with them, so that many barbarians, ignorant 
of the arts, have called the very mountains and trees 
gods, that they might recognise them as nearer to them- 
selves." This longing, here described, had already been 
fulfilled for inquiring souls when Dio wrote these words. 
The Son of God had already appeared in the worid; 
the reflected splendour of the Father and of his glory, 
had already been seen of mortals ; and the flaming im- 
age of his majesty still impresses itself in the sanctified 
soul of every one who now hears of him. 

* See Suidas under l^tpovX' 

t Just so several of the apologists ; for example, Lactant. Inst, 
div. IL 2. 

t Dio Chrysost. Orationes ed. Reiske Or. XII. p. 405. 
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Less in accordance with the feeling of the lower 
classes of men, but still very sensibly, Porphyry says of 
the invention and import of images : * " God should be 
represented in the world of sense, by that which is in 
the greatest accordance with his spiritual nature." And 
in a fragment of a lost work, f he employs this com- 
parison : " The image is related to the god, as the writ- 
ten book to the thoughts inscribed in it. The fool may 
regard the book merely as bark and parchment ; but the 
wise man understands the sense." Athanasius, X ^^^ 
adduces the same comparison used by the heathen, goes 
on to add : " £ut yet they ihoidd not value the signa- 
ture of the great king higher than the king himselfP 
When we consider the character of human nature, we 
see that it is very dangerous to sufiPer man to seek from 
without, what he should seek only in the interior of his 
own breast; and that, through the representations of the 
gods formed by art, he does but too easily come to 
suffer his mind to stop at the exterior, without duly 
attending to the revelation of Deity in a sanctified 
human soul. Moreover, Christians in later times 
justified their images of the Divine Being, on the ground 
that, among an ignorant common people who cannot 
read, the image s^nds in the place of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and that otherwise, if we would prevent all abuse, 
we must build no churches, lest the multitude should 
come to the conclusion^ that God may dwell shut up 
within walls. § 

• Euseb. Praep. III. 7. t Ibid. 

1 Athan. Opp. T. I. p. 23. 

§ See Gregory the Great, in his Epistle to Serenus, and Wala- 
frtcd Strabo. 
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PART II. 

ESTIMATION OF THE HEATHEN RELIGION BT THE 
HEATHEN THEMSELVES. 

Before we take a view of the heathen religion from 
the highest point of ohservation, that of the Gospel, let 
ns hear how it may have been judged of by its adhe- 
rents themselves ; that we may thence perceive how so 
many became conscious to themselves, that their wants 
could not be satisfied by it. Of these, the more 
superficial then passed upon ali religion the same sen- 
tence as upon their own ; while, on the contrary, those 
who thought more deeply, sought for themselves some 
compensation in a higher knowledge of their own creat- 
ing. It might now be in the highest degree instruc- 
tive, if we knew more accurately the religious wants of 
the common heathen ; but of the internal religious life 
of the heathen, as it had shaped itself among the multi- 
tude, we know little or nothing. We are therefore not 
in a situation to point out, how far a longing for 
something better was manifested among the unculti- 
vated ranks. The common people, so called, have cus- 
tomarily a more lively susceptibility for true religious 
feeling; because they have not philosophized away their 
feeling of religious want ; because no delusive and daz- 
zling wisdom has afforded to the longing of the God- 
related soul, an apparent relief, when once it has awaked 
out of its slumber of sin.* On this very ground, we 
must believe that there was many an individual even 
among the heathen, who mourned in silence that his 
desire after heavenly consolation was not satisfied, and 
that he had no higher spiritual ideal at which he 
might aim, amid the troubles of the world, as the most 
appropriate object of life. 

TertuUian gives us a small specimen of the shaping 

* The fine passage in Lactantias : ** Nam vulgus interdum plu» 
sapiti quia tantum quantum opus est sapit." Lact. Inst. III. 5. 
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and direction of pious feeling in the common people 
among the ancients, when he relates, that *^in the 
deepest emotions of their minds they never direct their 
exclamations to their false gods; hut employ the words: 
St/ God ! As truly cts God lives ! God help me ! 
Moreover, they do not thereby have their view directed 
to the capitol, but to heaven." Here, also, belongs the 
interesting remark of Aulus Gellius ; * that the ancient 
Itomans were not accustomed, during an earthquake, 
to pray to some one of the gods individually, but only 
to God in the general^ as to the Unknaton,^ The 
notices concerning the sentiments of the common people 
are thus few, for this reason, because that portion of 
them who became writers, reckoned themselves among 
the higher and cultivated class, and regarded the mental 
and moral development of the lower class as wholly 
different from and inferior to their own. But whenever 
the more cultivated did still in some degree regard and 
express the sentiments of the uncultivated, there are 
exhibited to us many very pointed declarations concern- 
ing the gods, the defects of heathenism, and the true 
character of piety, — namely, in the Greek comic writers, 
of whom, alas, we have oidy broken fra^ents.J On 
the other hand, how different do we find the state of 
things at the beginning of the Reformation, the histonans 
of which give us innumerable and extremely affecting 
traits out of the spiritual life of the common people, 
who were longing for that religious revolution ; because 
these writers recognised, even in the lowest of the people, 
the one and the same Spirit of God which had awaked 
themselves to a holy life. § 

* Noctes Atticae, I. 28. 

f Lactantius, who dwells upon this more extensively, remarks, 
that it was in misfortune or danger, that they made use particularly 
^tfae appellation Deru ; ^'postquam metus deseruit, aut pericula 
recesserunt, turn vero alacres ad de&mm templa concurrttBt, his li- 
bant." De Inst. div. II. 1. 

X See the important fragments of Philemon, Menander, Diphilus, 
in Clem. Alex. Strom. V. and in his book de Monarchia Dei. 

€ See the excellent remarks on the Reformation in George Mul- 
ler 8 Reliquien, Leipzig 1806> B. IlL 
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If now, among the more cultivated Greeks and Ro« 
mans, a livelj feeling of the heart c(mtributed less to make 
them see the vanity of their idol vrorship, (since they 
themselves sought to substitute in its place only abstract 
systems,) yet, on the other hand, their knowledge was 
so much the more clear, and they easily perceivea theo- 
retically the corruptness of such a system of religion. 
Among the most ancient of these witnesses for the truth, 
Xenophanes, the author of the Eleatic sect, deserves to 
be mentioned. This sagacious man closed his work on 
Nature with these strikmg words : *' No man has di»- 
covered any certainty, nor will cfiscover it, concerning 
the gods and what I say of the universe. For, if he 
uttered what is even most perfect, still he does not 
know it, but conjecture hangs over all.'' — All true, if 
only the guide of syllogistic reasoningis to lead men up 
to the highest Being. In this view, Xenophanes justly 
deserves the praise which Timon the misanthrope gave 
him, who called him the thinker without conceitedness ; 
only that in the above assertion, the acute philosopher 
was merely a destroyer, who could give man nothing in 
place of what he took away. 

Xenophanes difiTered nevertheless from the other phi- 
losophers in this, that he frankly declared whatever was 
his conviction concerning the gods; and although he 
might come out in the strongest contradiction to tiko 
popular opinions, still he really made it his object to 
enlighten and cultivate the people. He taught thus : * 
" One God only is supreme among men and gods ; 
neither in external shape nor in spirit to be compared 
with man." — " But mortals think that the gods are be- 
gotten, are like themselves in mind, voice, and body-" 
— ^^ But if ciittle or lions had hands, so as to delineate 
with their hands, or to perform the business of man, 
then horses would represent the divinities like horses, 
the cattle like cattle, and lend them such bodies as them* 
selves possess." t Theodoret gives, by way of extract^ 

' See Sextos Empir. adv. Mathem. VII. 49. 

t Clem. Alex. Strom. V. 14. Euseb. Praep. XIIi: 13. 
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tke continttation of these verses ; * in which Xeno- 
phanes affirms, that the illusion as to the images of the 
gods, is even more manifest than the illusions of the 
stage- player ; inasmuch as the Ethiopians represent 
their gods as black, with flat noses like themselves; 
ihe Thracians reddish, &c. Yet even from this error, 
we can discover the truth which lies at the foundation. 
It is indeed true, what Epicharmus says in a frag- 
ment,f that each race of beings regards its own original 
form as the most beautiful ; but this springs from the 
£eu^, that no being can rise beyond the limits prescribed 
to him by the Creator. Every one sees God in the 
archetype of his own species ; and perceives only through 
the fundamental ideal of his own being, the founder of 
all being. Nevertheless he perceives the same not the 
less truly on this account. This is the one great visage 
that is reflected in the mirrors of all the archetypes of 
the several species, and of every particular individual. 
From the smaller mirrors, it beams back in a more 
limited manner, from the larger more perfectly; but 
&om all truly ; as the doctrine of emanation in the ca- 
balistic book Sohar, finely illustrates it by the same 
image. Now precisely in this also lies the deep import 
of anthropomorphism and anthropopathy, which ought 
by no means to be thrown away, but only to be used 
with wisdom. 

But Xenophanes also attacks the representations of 
l^e gods which are found in the Greek poets, and which 
are not only unsuitable, but also contemptible and un- 
worthy. He says : " Homer and Hesiod attribute to 
the gods all that is disgraceful and base among men, 
theft, adultery, and mutual fraud." f Hence Timon 
also calls him, " the mocker of Homeric deceit," *0/iij- 

SaircLTTjc iTriKowTric. — Heraclitus of Ephesus expresses 
imself even more severely than Xenophanes against 
the poets.§ He says : " Homer should be thrown out 



^ De affect, eurat. disp. III. p. 780. ed. Hal, 

-f Diog^. Laert. III. 16, in the Life of Plato. 

1 Sext. £mp. adv. Math. X. 193. § Diog. Laert. IX. 1. 
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of tbe contest, and have his ears boxed, and Archilo- 
chus likewise." 

Next after Xenophanes, that pliilosoplier deserves to 
.be quoted, who was both the greatest among the hea- 
then and the nearest to Christianity, namely, Socrates. 
Discarding the propensity to airy and fruitless specula- 
tion, so deeply founded in the character of his people, 
and opposed to every thing which does not directly in- 
fluence the moral character of man, he introduced 
among the Grecian people, by his hints and by parti- 
cular doctrines, a new sect ; which, though afterwards 
so greatly subjected to the Grecian form, was neverthe- 
less, throughout six hundred years, the jewel of all 
those among the Greeks and Romans who had an ear- 
nest regard for that which is holy and divine. The 
ignorance of Socrates |^in regard to true religion], was 
not mere doctrine but feeling ; between which, as Ha- 
mann remarks, there is a greater difference, than be- 
tween a living animal and an anatomical skeleton. 
This conscious and deeply felt ignorance brought him 
down, with self-denial^ to become the teacher of the 
common people, for which God had formed him. He 
followed his daemon or guardian spirit, so fsir as it did 
not dissuade him. But it dissuaded him from entirely 
taking away that world of gods from the people, on 
which depended all the morality that was then extant. 
It dissuaded him from undertaking what surpassed his 
powers ; for that it was not fear which caused him to 
keep silence on the subject, is at least shewn by the 
declaration which he makes in Plato (in Orito) ; " We 
must therefore not care at all for what the multitttde 
say, but for what the knower of right and wrong, the 
One and the truth itself declares." 

He acted, accordingly, on that principle of wisdom 
which he had learnt from the Delphic Apollo — oh \iyet 
ovds KpvTTTEit oXKci arifjiaiyei^ "he does not declare noi 
conceal a thing, but he indicates it." Hig doctrine 
respecting the divinity, was this : The very appropriate 
and skilful structure of man, and of the inferior world, 
as also the judicious and wonderful arrangement of the 
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whole universe, are a witness for the invisiUe Being, 
w^hoy although he does not himself appear, is yet per- 
ceived by his operations, just as the soul by its activity. 
^^ This," says Socrates (in the remarkable passage, Me* 
mor. IV. 3) to Euthydemus, " this"— namely, that the 
gods imparted supemaiural revelatione to man^ in rela- 
tion to which Euthydemus had before expressed the 
opinion that Socrates himself seemed to be in the highest 
Tdegree worthy of such a revelation, — " thou wilt also 
learn, O Euthydemus, if thou dost not wait until thou 
eeest the shapes of the goas ; hut if it is enough Jbr thee^ 
beholding their works^ to worship and adore the rods"* 
Socrates avoided every more minute explanation con- 
cerning the nature of God, as being unintelligible to 
man. " Consider," says he to Euthydemus, (1. c.) 
^^ that the sun, which is visible to all, nevertheless per- 
mits no man closely to inspect it, but if any one at- 
tempts to view it in an improper manner, it robs him of 
sight. Even the servants of the gods, f thunder and 
wind, are perceptible to men by their effects, but in- 
visible in themselves." j: To this prudent ignorance 
about the nature of God, Socrates added the explana- 

* The Mohammedan Calif, Omar II. finely exhibits the same 
thought, namely, that the sanettfication of man u the way for him to 
attaiH to the knowledge of the IHtine nature. See Ghasali's book 
on the forty principles* Cod. MS. Bibl. Reg. Berol. p. 6. Hariri 
Keiates, that, at a certain time, the prophet approached as they 
mrere conversing with each other on predestination, and chided 
them angrily : " What do 1 hear ? Am I sent to you on account 
of this ? Have I not an hundred times said, ye shall not dispute on 
this subject ? Rather imitate Omar. When one asked him. What 
is predestination ? he answered : A very deep sea. When the 
question was repeated, he said : A very dark path. But when he 
was asked yet again, he cried out : It is a secret which, since God 
has concealed, I shall not reveal. Whoever wishes to discover the 
flecrets of kings, departs not from their gates, and zealously exe- 
eQtes their commands. Do thou even thus, if thou wouldst learn 
to understand the secr^ of God." 

{Ps. eiv. 4, ** Thou makest the winds thy servants," &;c. 
The farce of Aristophanes, which he denominated the Clouds, 
was probably in derision of Socrates, for guiding men from idols to 
a flingie God in heaven. Thus, from the same misunderstanding, 
Jufenal says of the Jews: Nil praeter nubes et coeli numen adorent. 
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tion of the only right way to happiness for man ; and 
through this, established the tnie knowledge of the 
nature of God, which he had given up on the diaLectio 
plan. Socrates taught, that resemblance to god ib 

THE ONLY WAT TO THE TRUE HAPPINESS OF MAN ; he 

execrated those who had first explained the good and 
the useful as two diverse things,* and he placed holiness 
and happiness as synonymous. And just this view of 
holiness is by all means requisite, if it is intended to be 
a true view. By this practical doctrine concerning 
God and divine things, seed was scattered abroad which, 
although Socrates himself did not attack heathenism, 
was yet received by many warm hearts, produced fruit 
even to the latest periods, and in various ways occa- 
sioned a reaction against the system of heathen mytho- 
logy. 

Among the immediate followers of Socrates, Xetao- 
phon is first to be noticed. In a letter to Aeschines, he 
says : t " For that divine things lie beyond our know- 
ledge, is clear to all ; it is enough, therefore, to revere 
the power of God which is elevated above all things ; 
since it is neither easy to find him, nor right to specu- 
late minutely concerning him. Servants do not need to 
know th6 nature of their masters, since nothing belongs 
to them but obedience/* In these remarkable words of 
this heathen, lies the ground why Christianity gave no 
revelation of metaphysical truths to man, but only of 
practical truths. It was not so much a matter of im- 
portance for us to learn the nature of God and the rela- 
tions of the three persons in the Godhead, as to dis- 
cover the will of God, and experience the blessed in- 
fluences that go forth into the hearts of men from the 
Creator and Upholder, the Redeemer and the Sanctifier. 

We also find the same Socratic sentiment concerning 
the relation of God to man, in other voices of Greece, e.g. 
in the Tragedian who said: X " If the gods themselves con'^ 

• Cicero de Off. 111. 3. 

t Stobaei Serm. ed. Aureliae Allobrog. 1609, Sermo 7S. 
i Bothe Fra^. Soph. No. VI. out of Stohaeus, 
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ceal it^ then thou canst not discover the nature ofDeUjf^ 
even if thou goest about investigating all things ;" * and 
in the comedian Philemon : f '' Believe in one God and 
revere him ; hut speculate not concerning him. Thou 
canst do nothing more, than harely to speculate. Do 
not strive to learn whether he is, or whether he is not. 
Revere him continually^ as beings and €ts being nigh to 
thee. Whatever God is, that he himself wills not that 
thou shouMst learn" 

Next to Xenophon, Plato is to he mentioned. In 
Plato, we see the practical mind of Socrates, which 
scarcely rose in any degree ahove the radical character 
of the Greek people, as such again hecome still more 
invested with the Greek form, and even not unfre- 
quently to be entirely swallowed up in it. We see in 
Plato the intuitive manner of perception, united with 
the .discursive, profundity with acuteness of mind, the 
Orient with the Occident, yet continually with a pre- 
ponderance of the latter. This contest of the two 
diverse elements, shows itself in him also on the sub- 
ject of religion. He wavers between the mythological 
and the purely speculative, instead of giving his convic- 
tions like Socrates, in the simple form of familiar conver- 
sation. What Plato says in his Politicus, is completely 
true in itself : " It is difficult, in the exhibition of some* 
thing more lofty, not to employ imagery (irapo^cfy/Liara).'' 
And thus has Plato himself applied it to religion ; in- 
asmuch as, on the one hand, he by no means disdains 
the religious mythology of his nation, but customarily 
elicits from it a refined and truly elevated sense ; as, 
for example, in the fable of Saturn, who, in the golden 

* Akin to this, is the sentiment of the Arabian Abul Hussein 
Nuri, in Jami's Garden of Spring, Cod. Ms. Book I. ** When God 
hides himself from any one, no guide nor intelligence can conduct 
to him. When our beloved does not himself put forth his counte- 
nance from beneath the veil, no one is able to withdraw the yeii 
from it. And again, were the whole world to become a veil, there 
is nothing to fear where he exhibits his beauty." — At the founda^ 
tion of this there lies the truth, that God is found, not through vo- 
luntary running, but through the mercy of God. 

t Stobaei Eclogae ed, Heeren,. No. 5. 
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age of the world, was the herdsman of the herd of men; 
or in the striking mythuSy in his Symposion, of Poverty, 
which Love bore as a child along with Wealth, &c. 

On the other hand, the speculative delineations of 
God by Plato, though likewise parabolically presented, 
are the highest summit to which the human mind caft 
attain. According to him, God, ^s the author of all 
being, is elevated above all visible being, and is not this 
being itself ; cu the sun in the visile world is neither 
the organ of vision nor the object^ so God is related to 
every object of thought ; he is the medium between the 
thinking mind and the object thought of.* How 
oould it be otherwise, with the sublime views which 
that great mind had of the divine Being, but that he 
also perceived the unity of that Being f He does not 
indeed declare it without hesitation ; but it is doubt- 
less implied in his appellation of to ahro dya^ov, the 
purely good. With this correct perception of divine 
things, he was aware also of the mournful fact, that the 
popular belief followed at so great a distance ; and xxir- 
tered his indignation at the disgraceful fables invented 
by the poets respecting the gods, which least of all were 
fit to be put into the hands of children. In the second 
book of his Republic, he makes the following remark : 
** Especially are the greater falsehoods of Homer and 
Hesiod to be censured; for it is the worst species of 
falsehood, when any one, in his discourse, represents the 
nature of the gods and heroes in an unworthy manner. 
This may be compared to the undertaking of the painter, 
who would paint a likeness, and yet paints nothing like. 
For, first of all, he indeed has told the greatest lie and 
in the most important things, who says that Uranus 
did what Hesiod makes him do, and then also tells how 
Saturn punished him. But the deeds of Saturn, and 
the deep disgrace received from his son, even if tbey 
were true, ought not, as it appears to me, to be so 
thoughtlessly related to the simple and the young, but 
much rather to be kept in silence. But were there an 

• De RepuW, VI. 
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existing necessity for relating tbetn, it should be in so 
secret a manner, that as few as possible might hear, and 
only such, indeed, as had oifered not barely a swine, but 
some greater and more rare victim, so that it might be 
possible for only a very small number to witness it. 
ouch traditions ought by no means to be divulged in 
our state ; at least not before a young man ; vvho, if 
he should in turn in any way chastise his father by 
whom he had been offended, might thus be led to think 
he had done nothing uncommon, but had only prac- 
tised what was done by the greatest and best of the 
gods. It is also by no means either becoming or true, 
■when it is said, that' the gods make war upon the gods, 
lay snares for each other, and fight ; that is, if we are 
to regard as most abominable a reciprocal hostility be- 
tween those who are bound to guard the state ; — and 
still less shall we dare to relate and chant the fables of 
the wars of the giants, and many and various other 
hostilities of the gods and heroes against their relatives 
and kindred. Much rather, indeed, when we are in a 
situation to persuade them that one citizen was never a 
foe to another, (and indeed this can by no means be 
right,) ought the grey-headed, the matrons, and all 
adults, to declare this at once to children as of paramount 
importance ; but they ought also to compel the poets 
to sing in the same train. On the other hand, how 
Juno was chained by her son ; how Vulcan, when he 
would have come to the help of his mother, was hurled 
down from heaven by his father ; and all those contests 
of the gods related by Homer; these we dare not receive 
into our state, whether they may have a hidden sense or 
not. For the youth is not in a condition to decide, 
what has a secret meaning, and what has not ; but 
whatever opinions he has once received in these years, 
are wont to be indestructible and indelible. On this 
account, we ought to take the utmost pains, that what 
they first hear may be such stories are are fitted to lead 
them to virtue. But now, if any one were to ask, of 
what nature or kind such fables ought to be; what 
should we answer to the question ? Such descriptions 
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must ever be given of God, as exhibit God truly as he 
is ; whether one present him in epic, lyric, or tragic 
song. One truth will therefore serve as a guide, as 
well for all orators as for all poets : God is the author^ 

NOT OP ALL THINGS, BUT ONLY OP THE GOOD." 

Plato discloses the same sentiments in another pas- 
sage,* and in Timaeus,f where he mentions in ridicule 
ihe fables of the gods in the poets, in the following man- 
ner : '< But as to the origin of the rest of the gods, this is 
too difficult a m atter for me ; we must nevertheless pay the 
tribute of belief to those who have spoken of old ; who, 
as they themselves affirmed, are the children ofthegod$^ 
and therefore are well acquainted with their ancestors. 
It is, consequently, not perhaps possible, not to believe 
the children of the gods, even when they speak without 
probable and convincing proofs. We who ourselves fol- 
low the law, must surely give credence to them, as be- 
ing those who, as they say, speak only of family affairs. 
Their genealogical tables of the gods, are now the fol- 
lowing." 

From the very same age, we have still one remarkable 
testimony against the then existing system of the gods, 
from the orator Isocrates,J where, speaking against the 
sophist Polycrates, he says, " Thou hast not suffered 
thyself to adhere to the truth, but hast followed the 
blasphemies of the poets, who relate such abominable 
deeds and chastisements of the children of the immor- 
tals, as would scarcely be expected in the most abandoned 
of men. They even say such things of the gods, as no 
man would dare to say of his enemy. For they dis- 
grace them, not barely by attributing to them theft, adul- 
tery, and daily labour in the service of men, but by at- 
tributing to them the devouring of children, emascula- 
tion of fathers, incest with motners, and other vices.^ 

With these words of Isocrates, we connect the very 
sensible judgment which Dionysius of Halicamassus» 
who lived about the time of the birth of Christ, passes 

• Eatyphron, c. 6. f C. 40, p. 40, Ed. Bekker. 
1 Isocrates ia Busuridu Laudatiooe, 
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concerning the feligioua sf stem of the Romans, com- 
pared with that of the Greeks,* " I admire this in 
Romulus, that he regarded, as the foundation of citizen- 
ship, something of which all statesmen speak, but which 
few seek to effect, Tia. first of all the good will of the 
gods^ which, where it is present, guides every thing for 
the best in respect to man. Temples, chapels, altars, 
^atutes of the gods, as also their forms, symbols, and 
powers, the good deeds they have shown to men, the 
festivals to be celebrated to each god or daemon, the 
sacrifices which they desire from men, the holy days 
and assemblies, the inviolability of persons destined for 
the service of the gods, all these he arranged exactly 
according to the best institutions of the kind among the 
Greeks. But the traditions handed down in relation 
to these subjects, in which are found calumnies and 
criminations, he regarded as disgraceful, useless, and 
shameless, and rejected them altogether as being not 
only unworthy of the gods but even of good men. On 
the other hand, he taught men to say and to think the 
best of the gods, and to attribute no desires to them 
which are unworthy of the gods. Thus the Romans 
relate neither that Uranus was dismembered by his 
children ; nor that Saturn devoured his children because 
he feared their plots ; nor that Jupiter hurled Saturn 
firom his throne, and shut up his own father in the pri- 
son of Tartarul. Also, one hears among them nothing 
of wars, wounds, chains, and job-work of the gods with 
men. Just as little do we find among them days of 
mourning and complaint, where women shriek and la- 
ment on account of the gods who have disappeared ; as 
is done among the Greeks on account of the rape of Per- 
sephone, and the death of Bacchus. Yea, though the 
morals are now doubtless corrupted, we never see the 
gods carried about for a show, those corybantian ravings, 
those bacchanalia and secret consecrations, those night 
watchings of men and women together in the temples 
of the gods, nor such like juggleries ; but rather all 

* Dion. Halicar. Antiqq. Romanae, II. 67. So also Eusebii 
Praepar. Evangel. II. 8. 
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tbeir actions and speeches which have a reference to 
Deitjy show a devontness not found amon^ Greeks nor 
Barbarians. And what I have especially admired, al- 
though an innumerable multitude of people have come 
into the city, who consider themselves bound to honour 
the gods of their native countries with their ancient and 
customary formalities, yet the city has publicly received 
none of those foreign religions, as is done by so many 
others ; but if, by the decision of some orade, any sa- 
cred institutions have been introduced from abroad, still 
she has adapted them to her own institutions, after re- 
moving from them all that was false and puerile. This 
is apparent, for instance, in the worship of the mother 
of the gods. The praetors annually assign to her sa- 
crifices and festal sames, according to the Roman laws ; 
but thereby both the priest and the priestess are Phry- 
gians. These go through the city and ask alms for her 
every month, according to their custom, wearing a small 
image on the breast, and beating the drum, while the 
multitude, who follow after, chant the songs of the mo- 
ther of the gods. But of the native Romans, no one begs 
the monthly alms, nor does he suffer them to sing behind 
him, nor does he wear the party-coloured mantle, n<^ 
honour the goddess with Phrygian rites ; which neither 
the people nor the senate demand. Thus cautiously 
does the state demean itself in regard to foreign cus- 
toms, and scorns every fable which is not proper and de- 
corous." 

Seneca also, when justifying the accumulation and 
possession of his great riches, expresses bimself very 
freely concerning the unworthy representations of the 
gods which had come into circulation, especially through 
the poets. He says,* " You thereby injure me just as 
little, as they who overthrow the altars of the gods ; 
but their wicked dispositions and wicked purpose thus 
show themselves, even where they cannot really inflict, 
injury. I bear your injurious acts just as the great Ju- 
piter does the follies of the poets, one of whom attri- 

* Seneca de Vita beats, c. 26. With him Pliny fully accords, 
Histor. Nat. IT. 7. 
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bates to him wings; another, horns; again another*, 
adaltery and nocturnal revelling; one delineates him 
as fierce towards men ; one, as the stealer of beautiful 
children, yea, as the seducer of his own relatives ; 
while, finally, another descrihes him as a parricide, and 
the conqueror of a foreign kingdom belonging to his 
own father; — from which altogether, no other effect 
could possibly be produced, but that all shame on ac- 
count of sin should be taken away from men, if they 
believed in such gods." 

Finally, Plutarch also is to be quoted, who in many 
passages, not only of his Morals, but also of his Lives,* 
blames and often criminates sharply the faults of the 
poetical mythology. He helps himself out, however, 
by means of the ethical and physical explanation of these 
scandalous traditions ; inasmuch as he confesses with- 
out hesitation :\ " Were we to understand these literal- 
ly, one must disdain and execrate the mouth that ut- 
tered such things." — In this respect, his truly golden 
book, " On the Study of the Poets," is especially impor- 
tant. He proceeds upon this principle, that " poetry 
is like the land of Egypt, of which Homer sings : exei 
i^dpfiaxa iroXKa fiev ka^Xa iroXXa Ik Xvyp<i, ' it produces 
many a good, but also many a noxious drug.' While 
the youth ought not to be entirely held back from it, 
on account of this danger, yet we must by all means 
' tame the furious god by means of the sober one,' (an 
expression of Plato's, which means, wine by water,) so 
that the noxious qualities may be removed without at 
the same time taking away the beneficial. We must 
therefore come to the perusal of poetry with the pre- 
sumption, that very much in it is false ; much the poets 
may have invented with a view to ornament, or as a 
vehicle (oxnfia) of truth, much also they may have re- 
presented falsely from their own erroneous views. Thus 
when Homer says, ' Now the father of the gods stretches 
forth the golden balance, places in the scales two gloomy 
death-lots, this for Achilles, and that for the horseman 

* See Plat. Vita Periclis, c. 39. f Plutarchus de bide, c. 26. 
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Hector ;' • it is evident, the poet well knew the thing 
was not 80, but he expressed it thus for the sake of riie- 
torical ornament. On the contrary, when Homer says, 
* Jupiter, who, to men, is the director of coatests,'«-H>r 
when Aeschylus says, * God gives to men an occasion, 
when he wishes totally to destroy a race,* — ^this may be 
thus written from an erroneous conviction of the poet. 
In these cases, we must either seek other declarations 
of the poets by which they confute themselves ; as, for 
example, when Euripides says, * By various forms of 
craft the gods deceive us, since they are more knov^ng 
than ourselves,' — ^we may answer with the verse, ' If 
the gods do evil, they are no gods f or we must, with- 
out hesitation, make the youtn attentive to the false-< 
hood, and not be like those who admire and imitate 
every thing in revered objects, — ^in Plato even the crook 
of his neck, and in Aristotle the whisper of his vmce." 
Thus we see, that the better and the educated heathen 
well comprehended how the religious doctrines of the 
people were not only foolish, but corrupting and danger* 
ous; how they must serve more to call forui sin than to 
subdue it. In reference to this insight, Augustine askys, 
not unjustly, *^ Plato, who saw well the depravity ai the 
Grecian gods, and has seriously censured them, better 
deserves to be called a god, than those ministers of sin." f 
But, nevertheless, the better and vnser among, these 
people strove to uphold even these disfigured and oor- 
rupted forms of religion, inasmuch as they n^w had 
them. The motives for this were indeed various. Some 
pressed for supporting them from a kind of genteel in- 
dolence. Of this class were men who knew no fervid 
inspiration for what is holy, who were willing to live 
on together in the course of the world, but who yet 
could not disown an internal voice which pointed them 
to the need of a positive connection with a higher go- 
vernment of the world. They were too indolent to 
force their way through the knowledge of the truth, 
by contest and restless research ; hence they were afraid 

* nias, y 209. \ Augostinuf de Ci?. Dei, II. 14. 
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oi tbe stady of philosophy, which points out so many 
various courses, but which always appeared at strife 
with the standing religion. They regarded it therefore 
tfs the safest course to uphold the latter, that they mi^ht 
use it in case of necessity. This is the same disjK)sition 
which has often shewn itself in many of the orthodox 
of various parties, especially among the Catholics ; who 
rejected and strove to suppress all study and investiga- 
tion merely on this account, that they might not suffer 
it to rob them of the false means of consolation which 
might be afforded them, in hours of inward or external 
calamity, by that religion concerning which they had 
felt no further anxiety, and were ignorant of its true 
nature. For Christianity at least is not intended mere- 
ly for some particular hours of life ; it comes neither 
for the purpose of imparting religious enjoyment now 
and then, nor to afford support harely in the hour of 
death, or under the loss of earthly goods ; but it comes 
to him who receives it, to make a new man of him, 
to destroy the consequences of the fall in every indivi- 
dual, and to reproduce in the darkened soul the original 
image of God. 

This indolent disposition of the more cultivated hea- 
then, Eusebius depicts in these words : ^' Every one 
must revere the religion of his fathers, and not desire 
to move that which is unmoveable."* It is also plainly 
asserted by the heathen Caecilius, who thus expresses 
himself in Minutius Felix : f " Since now, either chance 
18 certain, or nature is unfathomable, how much better 
and more reverential is it, to adopt the system of our 
ancestors as the umpire of truth, to revere the tradi- 
tional religion, to worship the gods whom thy parents 
taught thee to fear, before we dive deeper into the 
knowledge of them, and to utter no judgment concern- 
ing them, but to trust our progenitors, who, in an age 
yet rude and near the beginning of the world, were 
deemed worthy to have the gods for kings and friends !' 

• Eusebii Praep. £?ang. IV. 3. ^kov fjk^tiv 'Uaarov ra xarpia, 
HH^i Kiviiv rd, aKivriTa. 

f Minutii Octavup, c. 6, § 1. 
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.And isk anothw pMBSgey he mys :* <^ WbakivM^ is 
d^ubifol, one musl leave «» H i$ ; and wlule ao aftaiiy 
and 80 great vum are eoaiending one w^j and ano4bsr> 
one must not boldly and lighily pass a judgment ^on 
either side, tbat neither, did wiyes' mpentition may he 
intoodoced, nor all rdigion be overthvowa.* 

Thna alsOi many an educated heathen, who thioagfa 
meet of htB life paid no heartfelt attention to religious 
subjecta, afterwards, in hours of afflietion or of appooaeb* 
ing age, may not barely in this outward iwanniar have 
sought consolation in his religion and bestowed aitention 
im the traditiona oonneeted with it, but aetaaUy haTO 
busied hirasdf with them from the heart. For, leaTUig 
out of view the doctrines of all philosopheia, there is a 
system of divine and human things in the breast of 
every man, which is more in uniB(m with the traditicHS 
even of the moat eovrupt ieligi<»i, than with the poai- 
^otts of many philoaophers. In this senae, perhaps^ the 
aged Cephalus, in the beginning of the Repuhlia ^f 
!inato, says': ^^ Thou knoweet weli^ that when one is a!d 
or sick, he believes more firmly in the traditimis ol^ihe 
lower world." Thus Diogenes Laertius relaltes of the 
athaistic pfailoaophar Bion, that, on his death«»bedy1ie 
isfaasged his opinion and repented of the ons he.^ad 
oomaitted against Qod.')' -? .- 

PUitaroh Ascribes more in detail the eonvsisitti ol a 
heathen free-thinker, in a narration fai oumy leap eo te 
memoraUe,'^ which we give in an eKjbraot^'WithoMA^ 
tmrratnuig what in it may be historical or ithaj; noi. 
^^ Thespesiusof Soli, an acquaintanoe and friend of *he 
same Brotogenes who is here with ns, at first livteA^in 
great prodigali|y\aud debauchery ; aftfarwaadsy vihen 
he had squandeisadihis-wealtil^ want hndileed him^ htae 
rsf oitt^ to hiiaenese^ ' He avoided no tile action (vdnnh 
onlyobroi^ght hiti^. momyi' and ihus: he aconmul^wL 
%giuo a £m foi^nn^ ; bnt £qU in iJiiis^iwaBr.itito Atdo^ia- 
tatiop ofitheiniOf9t.det^taUo.>profligticy<. !. Whait tontair 

t Pint* dft^wm 2fatiiiai»«iadiet«; cc 97^ ^' •> ^i : ^ .i ^' 
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bated noBtio brih^ himinto evil repute, wtuB % pfoplmy 
<pfi Jianphiloclms. He bad applied to the oracle with the 
. ipiMmoy-^ Whether he shonld live better the rest of his 
Hfe'? asd had recetved for answer,— He would be better 
wheB he should die. And just this came in a manner 
to pass, not long aft^. He fell down from a height 
tqmn his neck ; and although not wounded, yet he died 
of the aoddent. On the third day, howeyer, while in 
thie ae4^«if being buried, he at once recovered his facul- 
ties and came to himself; and now, there appeared a 
wondetHal transformation in his life. Indeed the OiH^ 
eians koewof no one in that period, who was more 
coDscientious in his dealing, more devout towards thfe 
«I>eity, mors annoying to bis adversaries, more constant 
ix> bw friends ; so that those who were oonvetsant with 
Inm wished to learn the cause of this transformation, 
whale they rightly thought that such a change of life 
to a diapositiott so excellent could not come of itself. 
The matter then was thus; as he himself related to 
Pffotogenes and other judicious friends. When his ra- 
tiomi soul had left the body, be fdt like a pilot who is 
plunged from his vessel into the depths of the sea. 
Then it rose up, and suddenly bis whole 9^/f seemed td 
bsnatbe, and to look in every dnrection around itself^ M 
if the soul bad opened itself like one single eye. Of atU 
4<aaiier objects, he saw nothing; but beheld immense 
Utasss ^ ^ ^Mt distance from each other, endowed wiHk 
^ansadefffal splendour and wonderful sounds; and the 
soul glided' gently and lightly, as in a cahm, bdttgbofn^ 
fllditg ^pon a stream of light in every dtMction. He 
omfttted, in his narration, what he saw besides, itnd 
^meielytoid, that be saw the souls of these jtlst defli4 
who ascended from the sphere of earth. They ^esiDm^ 
Uod^a kind of :ftamiitgt)ie!bble. Wben this bim^ thb 
void come foriih tranoullly from! it,* splendid and In biv^ 
-MMinr fend. Buft all t&e Htonls did not move $Mkei- <Boi)(ve 
0oaMd tipward with wonderful fteility, bnd'iboiint^, 
without impediment, to the regions above bim. Others 
whirled, around like spindles, now mounting tipward, 
then sinking downwttfd^ and had a nuxied anddisturbed 
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motion. Most of them, he knew not. Two or three, 
however, he recognised as his relatives. He resolved 
to go and speak to them, hut they heard him not ; for 
they were not themselves, hut unconscious ; and avoid- 
ing every look and touch, they first turned around in 
circles hy themselves ; then, as those in the same situ- 
ation came more in contact, they moved with these to- 
wards every side, while they uttered unintelligihle 
sounds, like shouts of joy mingled with lamentations. 
Others, again, appeared ahove on high, shining bright- 
ly, and united to each other hy love, hut fleeing from 
the former who were thus unquiet. There too he saw 
the soul of one of his relatives, but not clearly ; for the 
person had died while yet a child. Meanwhile it drew 
nigh to him, and said, * Welcome, Thespesius !* — And 
when he answered, that he was not called Thespesius, 
but Aridaeus, it replied, < Formerly thou hadst indeed 
that name ; but henceforth thou art called Thespesius. 
Thou art not yet dead, but by a peculiar desthiy of the 
gods, thou, as to thy rational soul, hast come hither. 
Thy other soul, thou hast left behind as an anchor in 
the body. Now and in future, it may be a sign to thee 
to distinguish thyself from those who are really dead, 
that the souls of the departed no longer cast any shadow, 
and can look steadfastly without winking at the light 
above.' Thereupon, this soul conducted Thespesius 
through all parts of the other world, and explained to 
him the mysterious arrangements and leadings of divine 
justice, why many are punished in this life, and others 
not; and showed him all the kinds of punishment 
which become the portion of the ungodly hereafter. 
He beheld all with sacred awe ; and after he had seen 
all this as a spectator, he fell at last, as he was about 
to retire, into extreme terror. For just as he was about 
to hasten away, there seized him a woman, of a strange 
appearance and size, and said, * Come hither, that thou 
may est the better remember all!' And at the same 
time she stretched forth a small red-hot wand, such as 
painters have ; when another woman prevented her and 
released him. But he, being wafted suddenly away as 
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by a tempestuous wind, sunk at once back into the 
body, and again looked up in the grave.** 

Another class of heathen believed themselves to be 
greatly elevated above the common people in respect to 
religion, by their education and understanding ; while 
yet they were not so dazzled as not to perceive, that the 
multitude, in whom the more refined vices of ambition 
and pride of conscious virtue could not suppress the 
ruder out-breakings of sin, can only be held in check by 
the positive doctrines of religion. They were therefore 
in favour of having a popular religion remain; since such 
a religion, even in its most corrupted state, is yet more 
efficient than a cold abstract philosophy. This senti- 
ment is advanced by Strabo, * who has in general ex- 
tensively considered the influences of religion in the 
course of his reflections. He says: " Not only have the 
gods invented fables, but cities also did it even much 
earlier; and so too have lawgivers, on the ground of 
utility ; having reference in this to a natural inclination 
or tendency of rational beings. Man is desirous of 
knowledge. The commencement of this desire arises 
from a longing after stories, with which there springs 
up in children that sympathy in narratives, whidi 
gradually ever becomes stronger and stronger. The 
ground of it is, that the fable tdls of something unusual 
as well as new. Novelty, however, and what was be- 
fore unknown to us, is welcome; and all this, too, makes 
us still more eager for knowledge. If, besides, there is 
something wonderful and unheard of, this increases so 
much the more the pleasure ; which is the spur to all 
learning. In the commencement we must employ such 
allurements ; but must also guide, with advancing age, 
to the learning of realities, when the understanding is 
now strengthened and no longer needs allurements. In 
like manner, every uncultivated and ignorant person is, 
in a certain sense, a child ; he is just as much attached 
to fables ; and it is also not less the case with one who 
is somewhat cultivated. His undei^tanding is not yet 

* -Straboy Qeo^raphia, I. 3. 
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strong, and he stifl retattis tbe habit of childhood. Ad 
niow the wonderful may not only be pleasing but also 
terrific, we must make use of both kinds among boysr 
and sueh have not yet grown to manhood. Thus we 
relate to boys pleasing fables, in order to allure ; fright- 
ful ones, in order to deter them. Such fables are the 
Lamiae, the Gorgons, Ephialtes, and Mormolyca. In 
this manner, also, the lower classes of citizens are incited 
by pleasing stories, when they hear the fabulous achieve- 
ments related by the poets, as the contests of Hercules 
or of Theseud, or the honours awarded by the gods ; or 
when they see the images, statues, and works of art, 
which represent such fabulous events. On the other' 
hand, they are deterred when they expect or imagine 
they shall have to endure from the gods chastisements, 
teirors, and threatenings, either by words or by fright- 
ful apparitions. For it is impossible for philosophy to 
bring the multitude of women and of the dregs of the 
people to a right understanding, and to guide them to 
piety, the fear of God, and conscientious feelings. That 
must be brought about through superstition ; * and this 
cannot exist without fables and miraculous stories. Fot 
the thunderbolt, the aegis, the trident, the lamps, the 
dragons, the thyrsus of the gods, are fables, as is the 
whole of the old mythology. These have been adopted . 
by the founders of states as bugbears for childish 
minds." 

' In a manner equally distinguished by pretension, but 
also equally pohtic, the circumspect and sagacious 
Polybius explains himself, t " The Roman state dis- ' 
tinguishes itself to great advantage from others, by its 
belief in the gods. What is censured by other men, 
appears to me directly to constitute the basis of the 

* Curtias expresses the same opinion of the power of supersti- 
tion over the mind, though he does not, like Strabo and Polybius, 
comprehend imddr it the heathen mythology, Q. Cartit d» Rebtis * 
Gestis Alexandri, lY. 10. ** Nulla res efBcadus BraHitudiBeia regilt .. 
quam saperstitio, alioquin impotens, saeva, mutabilis, ubi vana re- 
ligione capta est, melius vatibus quam dacibus suis paret." 

t Reliquiae Hist. VI. 56, 
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Batman static, namely, tbeir gup^rstitionu For whateyei 
hoa refesence to it, la as much cultivated, and enters as 
deeply ijoito public and pjivate life, as is peihaps in any 
^yay possible. To many, tbis will appear singular. 
But to me, it appears tbat this is so arranged for the 
sake of the common multitude* Were we to form an 
empire of purely wise men, perhaps such a procedure 
would be not at all important. But as every common 
multitude is frivolous, and full of licentious desires, fuU 
of irrational anger and of violent rage, nothing else 
remains but to hold them in check by invisible terrors 
and such like frightful stories. Hence it appears to me, 
that the ancients have by no means without reason 
spread among the people the representations of the gods 
and the doctrine of the infernal world ; and that they 
who now seek to remove these things, proceed much 
more frivolously and irrationally. For, to pass over 
other things, they who manage the public money among 
the Gr<eeks, cannot possibly be honest, even when only 
a single talent is intrusted to them, although ten comp* 
troUers and as many seals and also double witnesses 
may be present ; while among the Romans, they to 
whom ever so great an amount is intrusted in offices or 
on embassies, preserve their fidelity simply in conse- 
quence of the oath. Among other nations, it is rare to 
find any one who does not embeaszle the public money ; 
but among the Romans, it is rare to detect one in such 
a deed.** — ^To these passages, which certainly should be 
deeply considered by all servants of the state, we add 
yet one more from Polybius, of kindred import : * <* So 
far as some writers aim to uphold the fear of God and 
piety among the people, we must put up with it, al- 
though they relate what is strange and fabulous about 
such things ; but we should not allow of excess in this 
point." 

On the same ground of policy, even the frivolous 
Athenians themselves showed no toleration towards 
such as reprasented the existence of the gods as only' 

• Polybu Histor. Reliq. XVI. It. 9. 
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doubtfuL Thus Protagoras of Abdera«-on acoomttof 
bis sceptical torn of mind, was banished from the city, 
aad his books were burnt in a public assembly of the 
people.* 

But upon more noble grounds also, there sprang up 
an attachment to the paternal system of religion among 
a third class. Tins class of men first formed itself in 
the midst of a predominant unbelief. For, in the cen* 
turies immediately before Christ and those immediately 
after, heathenism was continually sinking into greater 
decay; while superstition and infidelity, as we shall 
more minutely see further on, were continually sup- 
planting the simple conviction of those truths which 
even yet gleamed forth from the disfigured religion of 
heathenism. Mental improvement was so far advanced, 
that the popular religion, in its mythic dress, was no 
more received as certain truth. The intermingled error 
rendered uncertain even that which in itself was truly 
divine, although hidden and corrupted. Thus the time 
prepared by Providence was indeed come, when heathen- 
ism should give way to a new system and a new spiritual 
life. Those now, who, in the time of this general de- 
clension, did not know of the new and divine arrange- 
ment for salvation, or would not know it, but never- 
theless felt in their hearts the undeniable need of a 
divine revelation, devoted themselves to a deeper inves- 
tigation of what their own religion offered them. And 
as a greater part of the Grecian fables are barely 
symbols t which passed from the East — where all that 
is spiritual is represented in images to strike the senses 
— into the West, where the more thoughtless Greeks, 
without searching for their deeper sense, soon came to 
regard them merely as entertaining narratives ; so the 
original import of them must soon have again disclosed 

* Cicero de Natnra Deorum, T. 23. 
. t Thus Macrobius denominates the fable a relatio vera perjig^ 
mentum ; and he distinguishes here a twofold species, eonUxHo nar^ 
ratio7iis per indignaet turpia nominibus ac monstro simUiay like the 
Greek mythology ; or nib pio Jigmentorum velamine* Mftcrobil 
Saturnalia, I. 2. 
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itself to such serious, inyestigsting men as these ; espe- 
cially since they had already been shewn by Plato 
many examples and experiments, how a most impor- 
tant meaning may often be elicited from the simplest 
fable. In addition to this, the secret doctrines of the 
Greeks, which were made known only to the more ad- 
vanced, had been made to include the explanation of 
many allegories and traditions, by which they appeared 
in a subhmer light* Thus it came to pass in that 
period, that men, urged on by that spiritual necessity, 
were led to search out, after the manner of these inter- 
pretations connected with the secret doctrines, and by 
the example of Plato, the moral and physical import of 
the fables of all nations. And since they were able 
to decipher the greater part of these fables truly and 
happily; and found in some of them a genuine and 
lofty wisdom, and in others what they imagined to be 
such, they were led to regard and to applaud the mytho- 
gies of antiquity as the treasury of all higher knowledge. 
Since, moreover, the traditions of all the nations of an- 
tiquity have one common root in the higher regions of 
Asia ; since the mythologies of single nations are to be 
regarded only as branches of the same tree, and bence 
truly present a great resemblance to each other; so 
there was a foundation in the nature of the case, that 
those investigators should come to the result, that one 
and the same divine revelation is found among all na- 
tions, only under various symbols and forms ; and that 
in this very way, the certainty of the religion of one's 
country is augmented ; — surely a touching and spirit- 
stirring thought i 

Thus Plutarch,* who is the first among the religious 
philosophers of the New Platonic school, says : ^^ Wo 
do not believe that there are different gods among the 
different nations of men, the Grecian and the foreign, 
the southern and the northern ; but, as sun and moon, 
and heaven and earth, and sea are common to all men, 
though differently denominated by different nations ; 

' Plut. de laide and Osiride, c. 67. 
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80, in diverse countries, there are diverse kinds of w^-i 
ship and different appellations fixed by the laws, wkile 
one Intelligence orders all, and one rrovidence directs 
all, and subordinate powers are appointed over all." 
How much these men felt the life-giving power of a 

?ositive divine worship performed in faith, the same 
^lutarch shows, while he paints the felicity of serving. 
God :* *' One must indeed remove superstition from his 
faith in the gods, as dust from the eyes. But if this 
should be impossible, yet one must take care and not 
at the same time pluck out or blind the eye of faith, by 
which most men adhere to the gods. This faith is not 
any thing terrific and gloomy, as the Epicureans repre- 
sent it, that they may thereby calumniate Providence, 
as though it frightened us like children, or persecuted 
us like a destroying goddess of vengeance. There ace 
probably very few among those who fear the Deity, 
to whom it were better if they did not fear him. For 
while they fear him as a sovereign who is kind to tiie 
good and hostile to the bad, they are far less disquieted 
than those who yield free course to their wickedness 
and give way to their audacity, but afterwards imme- 
diately fall into terror and remorse ; for through this 
one fear, in consequence of which they do not aeed 
other terrors to warn them from the commission of evil, 
they keep the wicked disposition quiet in their bosoms^ 
till, by degrees, it consumes itself. Meanwhile the dis- 
position which most of the uncultivated, but not wholly 
abandoned, cherish towards the Deity, has certainly, 
together with veneration and awe, something also of a 
certain anxiety and fear which we commonly (^nominate 
superstition (ieict^aifwyla) ; but a thousand fold greater 
and more influential are the joyousness and pleasing 
hope with which they implore and receive the reward 
of their piety, as depending on and proceeding forth 
from the gods. This is manifest from the clearest proofe. 
For no sojourn in the temples, no festal season, no deeds 
no sight, affords more joy, than what we ourselves see 

* Non posse suariter vlvi sec. Epicor. c. 21. 
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or do ill reference to the gods ; whether we attend the 
sport-r of Bacchus and the sacred dances, or are present 
at the sacrifices or the mysteries. The mind is not here 
melancholy and dejected, as though it were associating 
vnih tyrants and terrific chastisers, as it must he in 
such a case ; hut where it is convinced that the gods are 
efif>ecia)Iy present, there the mind, banishing sadness 
and fear and grief, resigns itself up to joy, even to in- 
toxication, jesting, and laughter. In the feasts of love, 
as the poet says, * even the grey-headed man and 
the grey-headed woman, when they remember golden 
Venus, even their fond heart is moved with joy.* But 
at the festive processions and sacrifices, not merely the 
grey-headed men and women, not merely the poor and 
the common man, but also ' the thick-limbed maid 
that grinds at the mill ; ' yea, even the domestic slave 
and the day-labourer, are enlivened with a feeling of 
comfort and joy. The rich, and even kings, attena in 
public the festal banquets. At the sacrifices, and when 
they believe themselves to come the nearest in contact 
w^ith the Deity, they feel, during the worship, a pecu- 
liar delight and joy. But of. this he knows nothing, 
who denies a Providence. For it is neither the fulness 
of wine, nor the roasted flesh, which excites this joy on 
festival occasions, but rather the delightful hope and be- 
lief that God is propitiously present, and kindly receives 
the ofiPering. Flute and garland may fail at all other 
feasts ; but if God is not present at the sacrifice, all 
else, like the victim of the banquet, is forsaken of God, 
unfestive and uninspiring ; yea, all is joyless and gloomy 
for the worshipper. Through fear of the multitude, he 
feigns prayers and adoration without feeling his wants ; 
and utters words which stand in contradiction with his 
philosophy. When he sacrifices, he approaches the sa- 
crifieing priest as he would a cook ; and when he has 
made the offering, he goes away, with the verse of Me- 
nander: I have sacrificed to gods who pay me no re- 
gard.** 

Plutarch has here very strikingly and comprehen- 
sively depicted the empty-mindedness of him who, 
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without a belief in positive revelation from God, still 
moves in the ranks of such as possess such belief. He 
speaks very truly when he says in another place,* 
that we must search out all the arguments to defend the 
pious paternal faith ; but there is certainly a question, 
whether the means which these philosophers laid hold 
of, were the right ones to bring back again the heathen 
system into general repute. To Plutarch himself, the 
reason appears to have risen dimly to view, why 
heathenism, once so deeply sunken, was scarcely capa- 
ble of renovation. He remarks, namely,t ** that words 
are as precious as coin. In old time," he says, " there was 
much more of excitement among men. At that period, 
history, philosophy, and religion, and the whole of life, 
was poetry. Hence also, from the exigencies of men, 
the gods imparted their oracles in highly poetical ex- 
pressions. But now, in his time, man had become fer 
more simple and prosaic. Hence the necessity of his 
age demanded simple, unadorned responses of the gods." 
This noble heathen knew not that, at that time, there had 
already come to mankind the most simple and intelligi- 
ble revelation of God .J Now that very poetry in tne 
heathen religion, was in fact the thing which stood 
in the way of a reformation, in the manner attempted by 
the Platonists. For when these men either pointed out 
or inserted, in the fables of that religion, a fine moral sense, 
still their teaching appeared to the people, on this very 
account, as nothing else than beautiful poetry. The 
people were two dml or too indolent to search out the 
moral kernel. This is also placed in a truly striking 
light by Dionysius of Halicamassus. He say8:§ "I 
know indeed, that many excuse the immoral fables of 

* De defectu Oraculorum, c. 18. f ^^ Pythiae Oraculis, c. 24. 

X As Plutarch lived amid the spread and persecution of Christ!* 
anity, till near the middle of the second century, it is hardly credi< 
ble that such a scholar should remain wholly unacquainted with 
revelation, especially as he resided in Greece and Home, and tra- 
velled extensively. — Trans. 

§ Dion. Hal. Antiq. Bom. tl. 69. 
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« 

the Greeks on the ground of their heing allegorical. 
Bat though I know this as well as any man, I am 
nevertheless very cautious respecting them, and hold 
rather with the Koman mythology ; as I consider the 
good arising from the Grecian fables to be very small, 
and not capable of benefiting many, and indeed only 
those who have investigated the cause for which they 
were invented. But there are only a few who have be- 
come masters of this philosophy. On the other hand, 
the great and unphilosophic mass are accustomed to re- 
ceive these narratives rather in their worst sense, and 
to learn one of these two things ; either to despise the 
gods as beings who wallow in the grossest licentious- 
ness, or not to restrain themselves even from what is 
most abominable and abandoned, when they see that 
the gods also do the same." 

Thus it appeared then, in fact, that the efforts of those 
Platouists by no means reached to the multitude of the 
lower classes, who were abandoned to themselves. 
These remained, afterwards as before, given upto their ob- 
scure and erroneous ideas and wretched external ceremo- 
nies. But these exertions must nevertheless appear great 
and important to us — ^partly in themselves, as proceeding 
from holy minds, inflamed with desires for the divine* 
and partly in respect to Christianity, which so abundantly 
satisfies all those wants feltbythePlatonists,and particu- 
larly by Plutarch ; inasmuch aa^it not only placed before 
the moral capacities of man a sublime object of attainment, 
through the doctrine of a holy God, and a holy kingdom, 
into which all the redeemed and purified shall be re- 
ceived ; but also bestowed on fallen man, through the 
atoning death of the divine Redeemer, and the vital 

* I prefer to give, as nearly as possible, a verbatim translation of 
such passages as may excite particular curiosity in regard to the 
views of the learned and pious author, on interesting topics. To 
express things in the most abstract and comprehensive manner, the 
Germans employ the adjective used as a noun much more frequently 
than we do. It is manifest from such passages as the above, that 
the author had a more favourable view of the extent of real piety 
among the heathen, than is commonly entertained, and more than 
the Bible and history appear to warrant. — Traks. 
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|K>weis which- emanate ffc»n hiiBy the abitit}|:«tp (^Itii 
into that heavenlj eaenoB^. and to pi»ticipat9\ iH' tib^ 
happy life. Here too^ it wae not a&ecely the srvimJtvw- 
/Mvoe, the educated, who ahouid ahaie in tha pronaioed 
glory ; hut every memher of the human tsuoe obtained 
the same right to the royal priesthood oC the rode^ned, 
to the same participation in the heavenly inheritaneia. 
For the greater or less degree of sciaiee and knov^ed^ 
was no k>nger to he the measure of digmty for maoi ae 
was the customary error of even the best heatiien, even 
of a Plato. Corporeal penance too, (to which every. eo»- 
poreal frame is not adapted,) was nob to emaire the^en- 
jo3rment of this dignity ; but the childKke reeeptioii in 
faith of the word of the cross, the loUowing of the delk 
pised Jesus, amid «com, reproach, and reviang» in sdi- 
denial, humility, and love. 



PART III. 

CBARACTEBOF POLTTHEISM AKD OF TWR MOFIOAl^im tOT 
NATUBK IN QSNERAL, AS AI^SO OF 3^B GRECIAN Ail^ 
ROtf AN RIXiOIONS IN FARTICULAB* 

» -^ • 

The grand defect in a polytheistic leligiony is^lhe 
want of uni^ in^ ihe inward life. Man, naked and. mb- 
posed to the ten thousand assaults of enemies, as wctf 
in hie own heart as in the world, surrounded by eii^ es^ 
rox and misc^^ys needs a confidential, sympathising beait 
to whom he can disdoee all his paia, imd deplom «A 
bis^^nefs. He needs an invisihle hand, atlionger4httl 
all visible ^nes, oi^ which he «an^ trust to' sustain' aild 
elevate him in all th^ stoixsA, in ail the contests;. of 
tihis ,mulH<ariimsly. changing HIck Sm^k airiendly t09r 
fidentM hfl^t 'beypnd the ekjes^ «u«h »an intvisiUev ak- 
iii%litythaiidi the poor heatbenidid nob. know^- Wsbm^ 
the billows of faithless fortune cast him on some lonely 
62|i|^dban]^ Q]f;tbp/8^^uin of oippres^^ s)^^,tliex)9diu faeces 
the vessel of his hope, t^ which >of the JijUBdj^dsv^^oftbA 
heatheitgods should he fltreteh folth Ins hai^bin ptAyer? 
388 
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iWtts iha( one to y^ham he cried, strong eboiigli to 
^M^xid hinirf H«d he never in Ms fife made this god 
fa»«iiei!i7 1^ the omiBsion of 6ome sacrifice, while an- 
^otlier mt^t be fayotirfthle to him ? Was the misery, 
*fwm which he wished deliverance, sach an one as had 
ilottie particulitf god, virho best understood how to de- 
fiver from it 1 ouch and similar questions tormented 
'tflill more the forlorn, disconsolate eoul. Yet this was 
fiot idi> Was there a heathen who earnestly strove and 
^wrestledfbr sanctification and progressive perfection, and 
Would seek in prayer the requisite aid of the gods,--^ 
vrheilier fibonld he tum ? Every virtue had its Own 
paitietilar god,* Now he sighed to Minerva fer wis- 
dom ; now he oried to Apollo to grant him joy. A 
Axed and consistent inward life, a confidential intei^ 
course with God, was not in this way posesble. 

Along with the unity, there must also have been 
wanting the energy of the inward life. Since this in- 
ward life was not unwaveringly directed to one point ; 
since the powers of the soul were divided up by this 
muHij^ied direction of them; the man, even if he 
wiilhedit, oould not deliver himself from a kind of spiri- 
tual dissipation. It must not here pass without notice, 
that, in a similar manner, the worship of saints in the 
COirktian chufch has also become injurious to the genu- 
ine li£8 of the Christian ; because, in its corrupted f<^m, 
Vtmust occamon nearly the same appeli]!«nces and effects 
m polytheism^ The balefhl influences of the latter 
mex^ so mudv the greater, inasmuch as its many g^ds 
%ser0 not subordinate and holy beingt^ like the angels. 
Sbi^0 are al subject to one only supreme law, aftd^ake 
too wtM'c^f^hoir soverei^ €^od the hiighest^ rule of l^m 
lictions;' nearly in the siMe manner as^ "at a later pe-^ 
iMLy the <Ni^ Fta40iiist^ de^oribod the! Vtui^u^ divimties, 
dbid aebordngiioiwhiiQii'descritition^ Atigtoftr^vfotim'* 
fttc^rly «oa^tfrm l^hJem to thi hol^ angelkf -Bm th^ 
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gods of the heathen were gods of imtufe, uu^qtuil in 
power y though alike in claims to dominion ; who were 
therefore not only in rebellion against Jupiter, the se- 
preme lord, but mutually hostile to, and at war with, 
each other. While the prayer of the monotheist may 
await its fulfilment with unwavering certainty, if in 
other respects it is holy and sincere, since the God to 
whom it ascends is one God, to whom heaven and earth 
are subject; to the heathen, on the other hand, the 
hope and confidence with which he sent up his prayer 
to heaven, must have been fluctuating and doubtfnl, 
since he could never know what other heavenly power 
might interfere, to hinder or restrain. '< But he that 
wavereth here, is like a wave of the sea, driven ¥dth 
the wind and tossed." 

Those gods, moreover, had arisen from the deification 
of nature. Of how much importance this point is, in 
respect to the religious life, has already been shown 
above. The chief object of religion is, to elevate man 
again to the higher region of the spiritucd worlds from 
which he has torn himself loose through the impulse of 
his depraved will, acting in opposition to the divine law. 
Man must not be satisfied, and feel at ease, on the 
breast of the whole world of nature ; he must still have 
a longing desire, which shall raise him above all exter- 
nal things and objects. But no religion, in which the 
visible world itself is an object of worship, can accom- 
plish this. Such a religion tends rather to lay a ban 
upon the soul that aspires to surmount the boundaries 
of time, and condemn it for ever to remain shut up with- 
in the dark narrow sphere of the world of sense. If« 
now, the man who feels more deeply, and to whom all 
this visible and changing scene is unsatisfying as a rest- 
ing-place for his soul, finds also in this religion no h<»Be 
for his longing heart, he must thus become the victim of 
despair. On the other hand, the man whose soul is al- 
ready turned to earthly things, and satisfied in them, 
instead of being drawn away to a higher spiritual life, 

to this representation, they are, as Lactantius calls them, Inst. I. 8. 
merely sateiUtes Dei, 
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will cling the more firmly to all the earthly enjoyments, 
to all the earthly occupations, which his gods particu- 
l»rly cherish, encourage, and protect. Every true re- 
ligion aims at a life, such as does not appear in the 
present' world : it strives to found upon earth a heaven- 
ly community, a kingdom of God, which may be a copy 
of that polity constituted by the blessed and pure spirits 
of heaven. On the other hand, a religion which defies 
nature, pronounces life as it is to be the highest and 
best ; and imagines to itself nothing more perfect, which 
can satisfy its moral nature.* Hence it came to pass, 
that the Orientals — ^receiving as they did this system of 
the deification of nature, although to their more pro- 
found tone of feeling, ordinary life wi^ all its structure 
appeared too utterly superficial and worthless, while they 
still had no idea how a higher and holier spirit should 
be wrought into it, — ^totally withdrew themselves from 
external life, and sought to satisfy the desires and the 
profound longings of their souls by a constrained anni* 



* This contrast between the worship of nature practised by the 
heathen, and the consequent physical character of their religion, on 
the one hand, and the moral tendency of Judaism and of Christian- 
ity, on the other, is often placed in a strong light by the defenders 
of the Christian faith. This is done particularly well, for example, 
by Julius Firmicua Matemus, (De Errore profanarum religionum, 
Magna BibL Patrum T. IV. P. I. c. 2.) where he contrasts the 
mourning and distress on account of moral objects, with the mourn- 
ing over physical circumstances in the heathen mysteries and cele- 
brations. ** Do not lament, in the annual celebrations over the 
death of another," (that of Adonis, 1. e. the vanishing of the sun,) 
** but prepare for yourselves, each year, that consolation which you 
will need at your own death. Oh wretched man I thou rejoicest to 
have found I know not what,*' (viz. the joy at the return of the 
sun,) "whilst thou, every year, in those festivals, dost lose thine 
own soul. Thou JBndest there nothing but an image which thou 
bast thyself set up. Seek rather the hope of salvation ; seek the 
dawning of the light; seek what may commend thee to the supreme 
God, or lead thee back into his arms. And when thou hafet found 
the true way of salvation ; when, after genuine penitence, thou art 
released and saved through the forgiveness of God; then cry with 
a loud voice : ivp^jKafiev, cvYX^'^P^f*^^* ^* ***^® found I we re- 
joice together ! " 
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hilaiion of it. They becftmoi in shorty quietisia and 
omphalopaychites.* 

We will now consider the character of the Grectan 
and Roman religions in particular. The glory and the 
exhanstless fulness of God, are manifested in the world 
in the vast variety of the fundamental arch^ypes of all 
existence, as well as also in the equally mat vax iety of 
forms existing in one and the same ar^etype. MaQ9 
though always man in every climate, sustains neverthe- 
less, in various regions of the earth, a great variety of 
character ; and, acoording as the radical character of 
different nations varies, every thing which belongs to 
them, divine worship, customs, science, art, all wears a 
peculiar impression. Yet one nation is not of course 
for this reason more perfect than another, but each, in 
its peculiarity, can exhibit in its own way the glory of 
God ; if in other respects its peculiar national impress 
has the sanction of the supreme law of God. What a 
difference, in this respect, between the Oriental and the 
Occidental ! As the Oriental, in the heat of the day, 
sinks down beneath the cool shade on the carpet of 
flowers, and, unfit for business, resigns himself to the 
train of m^al images which passes before him; so there 
is manifested in every thing that proceeds from bis mind 
fervour, helplessness, and unfruitfulness in all that re- 
spects .life* In the religion also of the Oriental, we per- 
ceive the same three peculiarities ; the fervour of im^- 
nation, while every tradition becomes incorporated into 
their mythology, and every dogma becomes an article 
of faith; helplessness, because all the images are colossal 
and unwieldy, the ceremonies and precepts innumerable^ 
and of course impracticable; unfruitfulness, because it is 
not social life in connection with other men that is kept in 

* Called also wmhilianimi or umhUicanif a sect of kesychasts or 
quietists, which appeared among the monks of Monnt Athos in the 
ibntteenth eentary. They used to sit for a time every day in a soli" 
tfiry comer, with their eyes steadfastly fixed on the middle re^oa 
of the belly or navel ; and boasted, that, while in this posture, a di- 
vine light beamed forth from the soul, which diffused through their 

hearts inexpressible sensations of pleasure and delight. Compare 

Rees' Cyclop, art. QwietittM, EniToa. 
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view, but only life witbin one's self; and besides, not 
the disposition and moral actions, but fancy and corpo* 
real penance are the chief thing. Whilst, on the other 
band, the Occidental, unrestrained in the free action and 
movement of his body, ranges through the lands which 
Providence has assigned him ; whilst he examines and 
proves and thoroughly investigates every thing which 
creation presents to him ; whilst more especially he also 
seeks in the works of creation the footsteps of the Eter- 
nal Creator; the quiet Oriental, who learns little of the 
world and nature, retires into the depths of his 0¥m 
inner consciousness, and seeks for God in the profound- 
est recesses of the hnman soul* 

As now the religions of the East and the West are 
thus distinguished by a definite line of discrimination, 
so also are both the Grecian and the Roman life and 
manners marked by peculiar traits ; which are likewise 
visible in their religious worship. The Greek, in his 
whole appearance, stands before us strictly as the repre- 
sentative of the idea of worldliness, i. e. of devotion to 
the external world. At an earlier period, the Grecian 
traditions may indeed have possessed a deeper meaning 
and vigour, so long as the scion from the East retained 
its life and sap in freshness ; bnt this soon dried up, and 
with it expired all higher spirituality and power. By 
this earlier spiritual energy, we mean the moral sense 
and import of these traditions ; (which was then at 
least the more predominant, although not the only ele^ 
ment in them ;) the greater clearness with which they 
expressed the original and higher knowledge, which still 
accompanied fallen man on his entrance upon the theatre 
of the world. That this was really the case, is shown 
by Oreuzer, in his valuable researches into the nature of 
the Orphean doctrines. But the corruption of the re- 
ligious system of the Greeks proceeded especially from 
the circumstance, that their mythological fables, instead 
of being estimated according to their moral import, were 
prized chiefly for their relation to the fine arts; and thus 
religion itself degenerated at last into art. This direc- 
tion of the Grecian taste to the arts, had, moreover, not 
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barely the negative ill consequence, that the objects of 
religion ceased to occupy the mind with reference to 
their moral aspect; but there was also combined with it 
this positive evil, viz. a most corrupting temptation to 
sensual enjoyment. The grossest sensuality was often 
connected with the contemplation of the images of the 
gods. The heathen themselves inform us, that indi- 
viduals, burning with the wildest lust, practised im- 
purity with the naked statues of the goddesses. So one 
with the statue of Venus at Cnidus, * and others with 
other images of the gods.f And how little purity of 
mind existed even in the artist Praxiteles himself, we 
learn from the notice of Pliny, who states that he used 
to sketch small paintings of a wanton and indecent 
nature for his amusement ! % If, however, we even turn 
away our eyes from these gross aberrations, we must 
nevertheless still say, that as error which is mingled 
with some truths is always more dangerous than error 
afoncy because it then tends to hold a man longer in its 
chains ; so it was here. Men, to whom such gross 
sensual pleasures were no longer acceptable, clung to 
the more refined external pleasures of art, and supposed 
themselves in this way to stand high above the inferior 
multitude ; but still, even by this apparent elevation it- 
self, they closed up against themselves the way to all 
exertions of a more serious and loftier moral nature. 

Such too would seem to be the course which many, 
even in the present age, are led to pursue. The distress 
of the past years § and the great revolution in religious 
life and feeling, have affected many, who had thus far liv- 
ed carelessly on in grossly sensual tranquillity. Higher 
wants were awakened within them. But, instead of 
satisfying these wants at the true source, instead of 

• Plinii Hist. Nat. XXXVI. 5. 

t Athenaei Deipnos. XIII. 84. Luciani Am ores, c. 15. 

t Plinii Hist. Nat. XXXV. c. 10. 

§ This treatise was published in 1822, and the allusion in the 
teKt is doubtless to the distress inflicted on Germany while it was 
the theatre of Bonaparte^s wars. It is cheering in this connection» to 
meet with the subsequent allusion to the revival of a more active and 
evangelical spirit in that land of mingled light and darkness. — Tba»s. 
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striving for a moral transformation of their life, instead of 
choosing to bear the cross, and, in the midst of reproaches, 
to become the followers of Christ, they resigned them- 
selves to a refined external enjoyment of art, and to efforts 
of taste coloured with the hue of Christianity, which deck 
the wound with purple instead of healing it, and sweep 
and garnish the house for the demon, who, finding no 
rest m the desert, returns and brings with him seven 
other unclean spirits. Such persons, however, who thus 
deceive themselves concerning their real wants, are far 
more unhappy than those to whom the discord of the 
inner man has not been made manifest. The sting of 
tormenting conscience is ever reminding them afresh of 
their nakedness ; and the inward tongue of their soul 
proclaims aloud that their deeds are evil. But they re- 
strain this voice of God that cries within them ; they 
kick against the pricks; and in this terrible contest, the 
marrow of their bones is dried up. 

Yet, among the Greeks, there was not only this dis- 
advantage, that the minds of men were generally turn- 
ed away from what is holy; there was also another 
source of corruption, viz. that since ungodly-minded 
artists used religion as a material for the exercise of their 
art, and since even this religion itself presented objects 
and excitements of sin, sin itself was rendered attractive 
by means of art, and thus came even to be pronounced 
holy. This very point did not escape the notice of 
Plato. He says : * " Since the common people have 
the right of deciding the victory at the public contests, 
they assign it to those poets who write in accordance 
with the worthless opinions of the great multitude. 
Spectators should ever hear better manners than their 
own described ; but now, at the theatres, they are con- 
firmed in the worst." Thus when, among the cultivate 
ed classes, religion lost, by the poetic mode of treating 
it, the seriousness which commands and remodels life, 
and also that dignity which compels respect ; the dis- 
advantage to the uneducated was still greater, through 
the false and sinful views of divine things which were 

* Plato de Legib. II. p. 245. ed. Bekker, 
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thus received by them as truth. And here, the arts of 
painting and sculpture could produce an eflFect, not less 
than poetry. If these arts, among the more tniltivated, 
occasioned those disadvantages which have just been 
mentioned, and which indeed may generally result from 
art, the same arts were not less capable than poetry of 
infusing into, and impressing deeply upon, the minds of 
the common people corrupt ideas, if they were employ- 
ed upon indecent productions. For if indeed, on the 
one hand, the sovereign of Olympus at Elis * suggested 
the idea of a majesty that rules the world ; yet, on the 
other hand, the father of the gods, with the neck of a 
swan in the bosom of Leda, could excite only animal 
appetites and ideas. Hence the reflections are very fine 
and spirited which Dio Chrysostom, the heathen rheto- 
rician, puts into the mouth of Phidias, in relation to the 
importance of his attempt to represent the Olympic 
sovereign in such a form or statue, as should serve to 
all Greece as a model for the representations of the 
father of the gods. Dio addresses Phidias thus : "J" '* O 
Phidias, thou hast loaded thyself with a great responsi- 
bility. For heretofore, so long as we knew nothing 
distinctly of God, we sketched to ourselves no definite 
image of him, because every one painted in imagination 
for himself a representation after his own pleasure ; and 
when we saw images of the gods, we reposed no special 
confidence in them. But thou hast constructed this 
statue so majestically, that all Greece,'and every one who 
beholds it, can make for themselves no other representa- 
tion of God. Hast thou then indeed thus represented 
the divine nature worthily enough ?** 

There was, however, this to praise in the Grecian repre- 
sentations of the gods, viz. that they exhibited the gods 
under no otherthan thehuman form, although indeed they 
often so degraded this form, or exhibited it with such 
attributes, that it appeared but little better than a 

* This statue of Jupiter Olympius, which Phidias made for the 
people of Elis, was deemed the master-piece of Grecian art, and one 
of the wonders of the world. — Travs. 

t Dionis Orationes, ed. Reiske^ T. I. p. 401. 399. 
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beast. Far more abominable, on the other hand, were 
the representations of the gods among the Egyptians ; 
and likewise those now existing among the people of 
Indi% who give to the gods the forms of brutes. On 
this subject, the heathen Philostratus well remarks :* 
" It were better, instead of such figures, to make none 
at all; for the human mind is capable of imagining 
something more excellent than any art. But by such 
images, the capacity is destroyed of contemplating the 
beautiful, smd even of conceiving any thing higher and 
better under these external helps." For if the worship 
of the personified powers of nature, degrades the Deity 
to the limits of poor human nature, and confines him 
to those limits ; the worship and the sculpture of brutes, 
places God even below man. The human form, in its 
erect position, with the intelligent, soul-speaking counte- 
nance, reveals truly something of a higher nature which 
is wanting in the form of brutes. While, in the latter, 
the whole species has but a single archetype in which 
the fundamental idea of it is expressed, there appears 
in the race of man, even in its various divisions, such a 
Variety of life and of individual forms of life, that these 
are rendered perceptible even in their external costume. 
For this reason, if any representation of the Divine Being 
could be permitted, it can be expressed only by means of 
the human form ; which has also been consecrated to 
this purpose by the appearance in it of the Son of God. 
Since now the Greek, as we have seen, did not love and 
seek in this life that which exists above it, and which 
should govern it; but sought and loved this life itself; 
it is no wonder that, in the same degree in which the 
love and attachment to earthly life increased, the re- 
collection of the elysian fields and the dark waves of 
Styx, grew fainter. The cultivated Greek believed in 
no future state ; as we saw, for example, in Polybius, 
uid also in Pausanias;| and not less in Simonides, 
who singjv :X <' Silence reigns in death ; darkness veils 

Philostratas, Vita Apollonii, IV. Id. 

Pausanias, Descriptio Graeciae, II. 5. 

Stobaei Sermones, Sermo 117. ed. Aureliae Allobrog. 1609. 
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the eyes. AH things come at last into the one terrific 
whiilpool." But all, the educated as well as the mi- 
educated,* were tormented in the utmost degree hy the 
fear of death ; because they had their all in this life^ 
and, beyond it, knew no heaven, no Saviour, no tri- 
umphant community of departed spirits. So Anacreoa 
sings :f *^ Gray are my temples, and my head white. 
Gone is the loveliness of youth. Of pleasant life, little 
more remains : therefore I often sigh, in dread of Tar- 
tarus ; for that is the frightful den of Hades. Horrible 
is the descent ; and whoever once goes down, never re- 
turns." — Lycophrou also complains :% ^^ When death is 
yet far o£F, the wretched perhaps wish life to end ; but 
when the last wave rolls near, then we cling to life ; for 
we can never satiate ourselves with it." cFust so sang 
Homer long before : § ^^ I would rather serve with the 
poorest man, than be king over all the shades." 

Of far different import, on the other hand, were the 
expressions of the first Christian martyrs, who indeed 
could appear to the heathen, in that state of mind, in 
no other light than as enthusiasts. But the greater the 
anxiety of the Greeks in reference to death, the more 
firmly did they attach themselves to the things of this 
life, — the more deeply did they wish to drain the cup 
of their pleasures, and empty it to the last dregs. 

The heathenism of Rome presents to us a different 
character from that of Greece. The Roman mythology, 
in accordance with its original elements, retained more 
of the oriental spirit than the Greek. It was formed, in 
a great measure, from the Etruscan. But this latter 
was distinguished by a genuine superstitious terror, a 
dread of the gods, a character of gloom. || The supreme 
god of the Etruscans, Tina^ is Fate ; under whose dark 

* Such sweeping declarations as these cannot be true in their 
full import ; nor are they probably intended to include such men as 
Socrates, who surely believed in a future state, and likewise awaited 
death with calmness. — Trans. 

IAp. Stobaeum, lib. I. X Apud eundem. § Odyssea, XI. 
Arnobius adv. Gentes VII. 26, ** Genetrix et mater supersti- 
tionis Hetruria." 
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doiftimon stands the human race. The world was six 
Uiousand years in being created ; it stands six thousand 
yoars ; in the sixth cycle of a thousand years its end 
approaches ; and that is the great year.* So also the 
times are appointed to all nations ; and after ten times 
or periods, the Etruscan state must end. Man, existing 
under the dominion of Fate, has also his destiny fixed 
by it in all things. Hence the importance of knowing 
the secret principles of nature, and its external pheno- 
mena. Hence the art of discerning the will of the gods 
or futurity, from the flight of birds, from entrails, or 
from thunder, is a profound and complete science ;t for 
the signs in heaven and on earth, are indications of the 
wrath of the divinity, which must be appeased by 
bloodless or also bloody offerings, yea even by human 
sacrifices. Two genii, moreover, accompany man on the 
journey of life ; the one as his protector and defender ; 

* In the Indian system also» vie find the course of the universe 
limited to twelve thousand years of the gods ; and likewise among 
the Persians. Even the northern religious system speaks of a twi« 
light of the gods. 

[The translator here takes the liberty to refer the curious reader 
to a series of letters on the Tamul religion, by Mr. Winalow of the 
Ceylon mission, published In the Missionary Herald, Vol. XXVIl. 
The extravagant Indian system, just alluded to above, is much more 
fully developed by Mr. Winslow, (p. 107,) though with some varia- 
tions from this brief statement* Much valuable information has 
already been communicated by our missionaries, on the present and 
past condition of heathenism among the various nations and tribes 
where they are labouring. As they are men of education, and reside 
permanently among the people whose customs and views they de- 
scribe, and as they have the greatest inducements to make them- 
selves perfectly acquainted with the religions which they would sub- 
vert, they wlU probably do more than all other men to correct and 
extend our information respecting heathen nations. And in doing 
this, they will decidedly promote the main object of their lives, by 
exciting the Christian world to a performance of its long neglected 
duty. The Missionary Herald has already become a valuable re- 
pository of facts to the scholar, who would become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the existing state of the world. — Trans.] 

f Diodorus Siculus (Biblioth. V. 40,) mentions expressly, that the 
ancient Etruscans had distinguished themselves by extensive study 
of natural philosophy and mythology, as also of the science of thun- 
der. 
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the other, savage and gloomy, and even seeking to in- 
jure him. It is these who more immediately guide his 
destiny. 

All this indicates a more earnest and severe character 
of the Etruscan system ; and all this passed more or 
less into the Roman religion, and is particularly appa- 
rent in their many supfiicmtioneSf aoerruncationesj de- 
votiones. 

Along with all these, Numa Pompilius exerted also 
a great influence in the f<Hrmation of the religious and 
political life of the Roman people. He is said to have 
derived the hotter portions of his knowledge from the 
Pythagoreans ; hut, on this point, it remains still un- 
determmed, how much of this knowledge is to be as- 
cribed to the ancient Italian doctrines then extant. 
The effects of his institutions and regulations, are ap- 
parent to a very late period. He professedly derived, 
as is well known, his institutions from immediate in- 
spiration; although it cannot now be determined, 
whether, according to the rational view which very 
many heathen give of such declarations of various law- 
givers,* he only feigned this inspiration for the attain- 
ment of political objects, and to turn the popular credu- 
lity to good account; or whether he really believed 
himself to participate in a higher influence, as suggested 
by Plutarch ; who remarks, in regard to this intercourse 
of Numa with the divinity, that ^' there is nothing at all 
of absurdity in believing, that an extraordinary com- 
munication from God may have been imparted to per- 
sons so important as the founders of states, if they really 
flought it in a becoming manner." By thus referring his 
institutions back to immediate divine revelation, he no 
dpubt secured for them stability and reverence. So 
Plutarch remarks of Lycurgus :f " What the Spartans 

* Strabo, Geographia XVI. 3. Diodorus Siculus, Bibl. 1. 94, 
Varro ap. August. De civit. Dei, III. 4. Even the Jew Josepbus, 
(contra Apion, II. 16,) admits Minos, Zamolxis, Zaleucus, and 
Moses, to have feigned a divine revelation for political purposes. 

t Plutarchus, Vita Lycurgi. 
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would not have respected aa v6fiot (laws), they revered 
as p'fp-pai (oracles) ; because Lycurgus often travelled to 
Delphi, and derived his laws from the Delphic god." 
The institutions of Numa relating to divine worship, are 
distinguished especially by their ascetic moral tendency 
and spirit ; they approach far nearer to the oriental 
spirit. He himself lived mostly in his citadel, busied 
with the rites of worship, instructing the priests, or 
active in their behalf in meditating upon some divine 
subject.* Peculiarly important is Numa's prohibition 
a^^ainst making any image of God. The passage in 
I^utarch which informs us of this, is to the following 
purport rf " The laws of Numa also relating to the im- 
ages of the gods, are entirely in accordance with the 
dogmas of Pythagoras ; for as the latter assumed that 
the Original of all things is neither palpable nor capa- 
ble of suffering, but invisible, unmixed, and spiritual ; 
so Numa forbade the Romans to make to themselves 
images of God, in the likeness either of man or of beast. 
And in former times, there was among them neitlier 
picture nor statue of God. In the first hundred and 
seventy years of the state, they built indeed temples and 
sacred chapels, but always without statues; because it 
was considered profane to represent the Most High by 
any thing lower ; and because men can approach the 
Deity only by their thoughts." J Numa also forbade, 
as Plutarch tells us in the same passage, bloody sacrifi- 
ces, and commanded to offer flour, meal, and libations 
of wine, and in general the cheapest articles. — " In the 
solemn processions," Plutarch further relates, § " heralds 
went before through the city, proclaiming the solem- 

* Plutarchua, Noma, c. 14. f PluUrchus, Vita Numae, c. 8. 

t On this remarkable account, Augustin properly places a pe- 
culiar stress. (De civit. Dei, IV. 31.) He quotes it from' Varro ; 
and this Roman writer adds these memorable words : ** Quod, 
(viz. the custom of having no images of God,) si adhuc mansisset, 
castius Dei observarentur ; qui enim primi simulacra Deorum po- 
pulls posuernnt, ii civitatibus metum dempserunt, et errorem ad 
diderant." He appeals in this to the striking example of the geM 
Judaea/ 

% De vita Numae, c. 14. 
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nity, and commanding rest from labour. For, as ii is re- 
lated of the Pythagoreans, that they did not permit the 
gods to be worshipped and adored merely as they were 
earned by, but commanded that all should go prepared 
for this purpose from their houses immediately to the 
temples ; so Numa ako believed, that his citizens ought 
to be permitted to see or hear nothing that is truly di* 
vine merely in passing ; but rather should attend to it 
while resting from all other things, and thus be able to 
direct the mind simply to piety as to the most impor* 
tant object ; while on account of these sacred occupa* 
tions, the streets are kept clear and free from the bustle, 
hammering, crying, and whatever else is connected 
with the labour of artisans."* 

In all these institutions, the serious and earnest cha- 
racter of Numa, speaks forth unequivocally, and with 
it, that of the ancient Romans. Numa forbade also, 
that sculpture should include the gods within its do- 
main ; the ancient Romans forbade to the poets their 
license in comedy ; stage players could not enjoy civil 
honours, nor even be admitted into the tribes, f To 
this we may add the simple manner of life, which was 
led by the ancient inhabitants of Rome. The influence 
of this mode of life is thus placed in connection with 
their devoutness, by the learned Posidonius, the continn- 
ator of Polybius :% " The ancient Romans were, of old, 
distinguished for endurance, for a simple manner of life, 
and a plain, contented enjoyment of their goods ; with 
all this, moreover, they exhibited a remarkable rever- 
ence towards the gods, strict justice, very great care not 
to injure other men, connected with the diligent prose^ 
cution of agriculture." So says Valerius Maximus:§ 
" The more simply the gods were at first honoured by 
the Romans, through the sacrifice of articles of food, tl^e 

* Here we find exactly an ancient heathen Sunday ! 

f Scipio says, in Cicero de Republ. 1. 4. ** Nunquam comoedia, 
nisi consuetude vitae pateretur, probare sua theatris flagitia potuis* 
sent." August. De civit. Dei, JI. 9 — 13. 

1 Athenaei Deipnosophistes, VI. o. 107, p. 248, Ed. Schweigfa. 

§ Hist. II. 5. 
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more effioaciotis was it." Hence also the teatimoniee of 
the great temperance and moralitj of the old Komans : 
for example, in Sallust : • '* In peace and war, they 
cultivated good morals. Great harmony prevailed ; but 
no avarice. Right and duty were regarded, not so 
much on account of the laws, as from natural impulse. 
Discord or dissimulation found a place only against 
enemies ; citizens strove with citizens only m virtue. 
Magnificence prevailed in the sacrifices to the gods, fru- 
gality in domestic affairs, fidelity towards fnends,"-— 
Ammianus Maroellinus even calls ancient Rome *' the 
home of all the virtues."t Even the Jews praised the 
morality, and particularly the fidelity, of the Romans 
before the Punic war." J 

All this is sufficient to justify to us the opinions of 
Dionysius of Halicamassus, and Polybius formerly cited, 
who so decidedly award the preference to the Roman 
mythology above that of the Greeks. And so long as 
that senous faith in the gods prevailed in the Roman 
state, it enjoyed the greatest stability and quiet. But 
the decline of religion brouffht along with it also the 
decline of morals, as Dionysius of Halicamassus often 
intimates.§ Even the bravery of the Romans in war 

* Sallustis* Bellam Catilin&riam, IX. 

t Ammiani Marc. Histor. XIV. 6. ** Virtutum omniam domi- 
ciliuoi.*' 

1 1 Mace. Tiii. 1, 12. 

§ Dionysii Hal. Antiqq. nomm. II. 6, 11, 14, 24, 34, 74; III. 
21 ; V. 60; VII. 35; VIII. 37; X. 17. Compare Creuzer's 
Symbolik, B. II. p. 996, of the new edition, where these passages 
of Dionysius are named. Bat no author among the ancients has 
per^ps described so strongly what the fear of the gods was to the 
state, as the noble Plutarch, who surpassed all the other ancients in 
reverence for sacred things. He thus expresses himself in his work 
Adver$u9 Colotem, c. 3i. <* The most important of all laws are 
those which have respect to our belief in the gods ; and which, for 
that reason, Lycurgus, Numa, Ion, and Deucalion taught to all their 
nations, while they infused into them, by means of prayers, oaths, 
oracles, and responses of the gods, a vivid feeling of hope as well 
as of fear respecting the gods. Yea, shouldst thou wander through 
the earth, thou mayest find cities without walls, without a king, 
without houses, without coin, without theatre or gymnasium ; hut 
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was oonnecied witb their fear of the gods ; of which an* 
cient history is full of examples. Who is not here re- 
minded of the Decii, devoting themselves to the gods ? 
JAvy says of one of these,* he was looked upon by both 
armies as a superhuman being, who was sent from hea- 
ven to turn the wrath of all the gods from his own to 
the hosts of the enemy. Such consecrations, says Ci* 
oero, were made by our ancestors only through the 
pow^ of religion. The following account by Livy, is 
a memorable contribution to the history of superstition 
amon^ this people :f ^' In the third watch of the nighty 
Paplnus silently arose and sent forth the soothsajrer^ 
who was accustomed to prophesy from the feeding of 
fowls, according as they ate, or refused to eat. There 
was no man in the whole camp who did not long for 
battle. Superiors and inferiors were inflamed with the 
same passion ; the general saw the desire of battle in 
the soldiers; the soldiers, in the generaL The same 
desire was felt by those who were present at the divina- 
tion. For although the fowls did not eat, yet the 
diviner ventured >o make a false report to the consul, 
that they had eaten greedily, and thus the sign was 
propitious. The consul rejoic^ in the lucky omen, and 
caused the signal for battle to be given. In the mean 
time, there arose a contest among the diviners, concern- 
ing the quality of the sign which the fowls had given. 
Some Roman knights heard this, and deemed it of suffi- 
cient importance to be reported to the son of Papirius. 
This young man, who was not bom in the present irrs' 
ligious period^ investigated the affair and reported it to 
the consul. The latter exclaimed, Thanks to thy virtue 
and attention ! Whereupon he placed the soothsayer 
in front of the standard; where, before the battle 
began, he was slain by an arrow discharged uninten- 
tionally." • 

never wilt thou behold a city without a god, without prayer, with- 
out oracle, without sacrifice. Sooner might a city stand without 
groond, than a state sustain itself without a belief in the gods. 
This is the cement of all society, and the support of all legislation.** 
• Livii Hist. VIII. 9. t Livii Hist. X. 40. 
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Even down to the times of Ceesar, the rd^fio was of 
such powerfol influence upon the Roman army, that, as 
Plutarch informs us,* the warlike counsels of Pompey 
were heard with coldness by the soldiers; but when 
Gato in his speech quoted the deos patrios as defenders 
and protectors of their cause, the army became at once 
inflamed, and Ceesar lost that battle. I 

A distinguished memorial of the moral and religious 
earnestness of the Roman character, is found in the 
whole account of the abolition of the baochanalia in 
Rome, by the consul Posthumius, which we will briefly 
extract from Livy. % ^^ Under the consuls Spurius 
Posthumius and Marcius Philippus, a complaint was 
made against secret associations. These had been first 
introduced into Etruria, from a small beginning, by a 
Greek soothsayer of low extraction. In secret so- 
cietiesi which held out the appearance of purely re-> 
ligious associations, all kinds of debauchery and other 
yices were practised. Men and women, young and 
old, came together in the night, and gave themselves 
up to excess. Here also perjuries, poisonings, and 
other things of the like nature were prepared. At 
first, these societies in Rome remained entirely conceal* 
ed, on account of the extent and magnitude of the city; 
but they were finally detected in the following man- 
ner. Publius Aebutius had left ^ son, who was brought 
up by his mother Duronia and his stepfather T. Sem- 
promus. The mother was devoted to the stepfather ; 
and since the latter knew not how to give a satisfactory 
account of the money of his ward, he determined either 
to put him out of the way, or in some manner closely to 
connect himself with him. One way to accomplish this 
would be to take him to the baochanalia. The mother 
therefore said to the young man, that she had promised 
during a sicknesa of his, if he should recover, to initiate 



* Plutarchus, Vita Caesaris. 

f On the inflaence of religion upon the common people* see Job. 
ton MiUler's Fragments. VFerke, B. XV. p. 429. 
± LiYitis, Histor. XXXIX. 6^17. 
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him into the bacchanalia. Ten days he mast be abeie- 
mious ; on the tenth she would take him into the sanc* 
tuary. In the neighbourhood of the young Aebutius, 
dwelt a courtezan, Fecenia, who had come to this mode 
of life only by her condition as a slave, and merited a 
better occupation. This woman was familiar with the 
youth, without any prejudice to his character ; for she 
loved him, without improper advances on his part ; and 
since his family supported him very parsimoniously, she 
assisted him with money, and even made him her heir. 
To her he related, with entire simplicity, what his mo- 
ther was about to do with him. But on hearing this 
she exclaimed : ' Rather may we both die, than this 
take place. May God prevent it !' And then she in- 
voked curses upon those who had counselled such a 
thing. But when the youth named his mother and his 
stepfather as the proposers of it, she replied : * Will 
then your stepfather — ^for it would be sin to accuse 
your mother of it — thus destroy your chastity, your 
hopes, your reputation, and your whole life ? ' And as 
now the astonished youth inquired what she meant by 
all this, she gave him a description of the abominable 
debaucheries and corruptions which were perpetrated in 
those pretended sanctuaries ; and did not suffer him to 
depart, until he had promised her he would take no 
part in them. When he returned home and signified to 
his mother and stepfather his aversion to being ini- 
tiated, they became enraged and drove him from the 
house. He took refuge with a female relative, who ad- 
vised him to disclose the whole affair to the consul. 
This he did, and the consul first made sure of the cour- 
tezan Fecenia, as the informer, who as a slave had her- 
self taken part in those abominable festivals ; and then 
forthwith made a disclosure to the senate. The senate 
was thrown into the greatest consternation ; and after 
the strictest measures had been adopted on their part, 
the consuls laid the whole matter before an assembly of 
the people. The customary prayer to the gods was 
first offered, which preceded every popular assembly, 
and then the consul began : * O Eomans ! in uo assem- 
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bly of ours has this customary prayer to the gods ever 
been used with more propriety or even necessity, in order 
to remind you that those are the true gods, which your 
ancestors have bidden you revere and worship ; — but 
not those which impel, as with thorns of wrath, the 
minds of such as are deluded by foreign religious cus- 
toms, to all imaginable crime and licentiousness," &c. 

If thus in the commencement of the Roman state and 
the Koman religion, the latter exhibited, in a peculiar 
manner, a sacerdotal and more oriental character, yet, 
with the growth of the kingdom and the predominance 
of corruption, it was by degrees changed to a more 
political one. Still stronger than among the Greeks, 
the love of country prevailed among the Komans ; and 
for this reason, indeed, because the Roman state pos- 
sessed a far greater unity. Yet of ^is result there 
existed also in their religion one peculiarly efficient ele- 
ment, in the doctrine of the Lares and Penates, The 
love of home, yea the love of one's own possessions, was 
thus deified ; and these became the objects of worship 
under the names of Lares and Penates. And since 
now, according to the ancient religious view, the pro- 
gress of the Roman conquests, for which they prayed 
regularly to the gods, was regarded as the work of gods 
peculiarly propitious to the Roman state ; and since too 
the subsequent calamities of the state were also ascribed 
to the predominance of Christianity, and to the conse- 
quent hostility of the gods ; it would naturally follow, 
that their religion should thus have become continually 
more and more closely connected and combined with 
their love of cojmtry. And we may indeed say, that 

AS AMONG THE GREEKS RELIGION DEGENERATED INTO 
A TASTE FOR THE ARTS, SO AMONG THE ROMANS IT 
SUNK INTO PATRIOTISM. 
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PART IV. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF HEATHENISM UPON LIFE, PARTI- 
CULARLY AMONG THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 

SECTION I. 

On Superstition and Unbelief, espedaU^ about the time 

of Chiist. 

We have hitherto endeayoured to learn the general 
character of heathenism, and especially that of the Gre- 
cian and Roman religions. We come now to consider 
the effects of heathenism as manifested in particulars. 

We must here first consider those two excrescences 
of religious life, superstition and unbelief, which always 
appear wherever vital piety vanishes. One reads in 
Gothe, what one would hardly expect to find in him : * 
** In the history of the world and of man, the deepest, 
and, strictly speaking, the sole theme, to which all 
others are subordinate, is the conflict of unbelief and 
superstition." This declaration is one of the truest — 
truer than perhaps it was felt to be by him who uttered 
it. The centre, around which moves the whole spiritual 
life of the man who reflects and feels, is faith. So much 
the more dangerous, therefore, and of so much the 
greater consequence, are the two devious paths of super- 
stition and unbelief. They must necessarily arise, 
where the necessities of the human heart are not suffi- 
ciently supplied through the existing systems; where no 
true means of union with God, and his holy and hea- 
venly kingdom, are presented to the soul that longs for 
such an elevation and such bliss. Now the true means 
of that union are, the proper knowledge of human 

WRETCHEDNESS, AND THE CONSEQUENT STRUGGLE TO 
RESTORE THE IMAGE OF GOD WITHIN US. 



* Gothe's Westostlicher Divan, p. 424. — [* Gothe is the greatest 
modern poet of Germany. New Platonism is the ground-work of 
his strange religious system.' — Enctc. Am.] 
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When now this knowledge and this endeavotir do 
not yet exist in a man, and his religious system is not 
adapted to excite the effort ; if he is swayed rather by 
cold intellect than warm feeling, he will become in- 
different to the whole fabric of religion, and set it aside 
as worthless; or if he is of a warmer temperament, 
since there dwells in most minds a dark apprehension 
of the separating wall between sinfnl man and the holy 
God, he will make every effort by txtemal contrivances 
to demolish this wall of partition, and to unite himself 
again with the world of spirits. Thus then we behold 
the source of superstition and of unbelief. Now the 
heathenism of Greece and Rome did not point to this 
inward union of fallen man with God, at least in its 
public doctrines ; it did not even excite in man the con- 
sciousness of his moral wretchedness. As, therefore, it 
could neither excite nor satisfy a feeling of want in the 
human heart, it thus far, on the one band, promoted 
imbelief. But, on the other hand, as we said, there is 
throughout the whole of heathenism an obscure appre- 
hension of a separating wall, of a disunion between a 
holy God and man who is prone to sin, of a lapse into 
^n ; (only that, after, the gradual depravation of views, 
the same was not always apprehended in a purely moral 
light) ; and sacrifices, expiations, lustrations, and cor- 
poreal penances are everywhere evidences of this fact; as 
are also the names Jupiter Aphesios, the pardoner, Alexi- 
cacos^ the deliverer from evil, Meilichios^ the placable ; 
and IHi averrunci. And this anticipation of the chief 
doctrine of Christianity among all nations before the 
Christian era, ought not to excite our wonder ; since 
we know, on the one hand, that various traditions were 
propagated among men from a primeval revelation; 
while, on the other hand, every man is predestined for 
just such a system as is adapted to the whole human 
race ; since every man, as man, has need to becomr 
A Christian. 

If now the heathen of deeper feelings was only, as it 
were, breathed upon by this apprehension ; if this sense 
of hostility between him and a holy God, did but dimly 
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rise before bim ; if, moreover, by tbe influence of his 
religion, he was continually drawn less into oonnecti<« 
with the moral than with the physical world ; it was 
natural, that, instead of recognising sin as the separat^^ 
ing wall between him and his God (Isaiah lix. 2), and 
seeking to approach him through purification of the 
heart, ne should, in the distress of his heart and the 
error of his knowledge, lay hold on external means, and 
seek in some external mode a union with the spiritual 
world. It is therefore a very correct remark of Plu- 
tarch, that the gentler souls are more inclined to super- 
stition ; the Hronger^ to unbelief; or, as he expresses it 
in another passage, ignorance of the true knowledge 
produces in the hard and stony mental soil, unbelief; on 
the moist and softer soil, superstition ;*--although in- 
deed this position has its exceptions. 

Plutarch indeed, who is altogether the profoundest 
judge of the human heart in all its good and its evil 
propensities, is also the individual among the ancients 
who has spoken of belief, unbelief, and superstition, with 
the greatest wisdom and the deepest knowledge of 
mankind. Many of his so called moral writings, con- 
tain invaluable remarks on these subjects, and are writ- 
ten with animation and with a glow of feeling for the 
true knowledge of the Deity ; particularly his work irtpl 
hi<ndatfjLoylasy " On superstition ;" and his " Proof that 
man cannot live happily by the rules of Epicurus." In 
the former, he illustrates these ideas : ^' Superstition is 
far more corrupting and painful to the soul itself that is 
encompassed with it, than unbelief ; although, as it pre- 
supposes some participation in the Deity, and some re- 
ference to him, a return from it to the true and sober 
fear of God is sooner possible than in the case of un- 
belief. This latter is an error, a delusion without pas- 
sion; but superstition is an error with passion, and 
therefore as it were a flaming error..' While the un» 
believer is ever in a state of mdiflerence, there is no- 
thing in heaven or upon earth before which the super- 
stitious does not tremble. Nor is it merely in the day- 
time that he endures this anxiety ; even in sleep he is 
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terrified by frightfdl images, and awakes in horror ; bnt 
instead of rejoicing to find that these were only delusive 
fiiiadows, he hastens away to jugglers and conjurers, 
^nee the gods have granted us sleep, as the sweet ob- 
livion of ail sorrows, O ! why dost thou thus rob thy- 
self of this gift ? since there is no other sleep which can 
cause thee to forget these thy dreams. Heraclitus says, 
all those who are awake, have one and the same world; 
bnt of those asleep, each one has his own world. But 
the superstitious man has no world in common with 
others; for when awake, he emplo3rs not his undertand- 
ing ; and when asleep, he is not free from terrors ; his 
reason dreams, but his fear is continually awake. Poly- 
orates in Samos, and Periander in Corinth, were horrid 
tjnrants ; but no one feared them when he removed to 
another city. But for one who regards the dominion of 
the gods as tyrannical and cruel, where can a land or a 
sea be found without gods, whither he may flee ? Even 
oppressed slaves can demand a sale according to law, 
and thus obtain a kinder master ; but the superstitious 
man can never exchange the gods before whom he 
trembles. The unbeliever is as much more happy than 
the superstitious roan, as Tiresias, who could see neither 
bis children nor his friends, was happier than Athamas 
and Agave, who could see them only as lions and 
elephants. When the unbeliever is taken sick, he re- 
collects his intemperance as the cause ; when fallen into 
disgrace, he inquires what he has omitted ; but when 
the superstitious man suffers the loss of goods, the death 
of children, adversity in business, he re^rds all as the 
stroke of an angry god, and will not strive against his 
misfortunes through fear of resisting the gods. The 
physician is driven firom the sick, the consoling iHend 
from the afflicted. * He exclaims: ^Olet me suffer 
my punishment, accursed and hateful as I am to gods 
and demons.' The man who believes not on God, when 
misfortune befalls him, can still dry a tear, can shave 
his head, and lay aside his garment. But how shall 

• Just 80 now among the heathen. Then let us send them the goa- 
peL if we hare even any regard for their temporal good. — TaAKs. 
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one speak to the soperstitionB nan? liow help faim? 
There he sits before the door, wrapped in sackdoiJi, or 
hu loins girded with duty rags ; elten he rolls hinwalf 
naked in the dirt, and proelsuns alond whatever sas 
and fiudts he may chanee to h&Ye cbmniitted-^he has 
eaten snch and snch things, he has gone this <nr that 
way, which the demon did not approve. Eren in the 
jojfiil occupation of divine wor^ip, the sapexstitions 
man feeb unhappy. What men love most, are the 
festivals, the sacerdotal meals, the consecrations, the 
prayers to the gods. You will there see the unbeliever 
laugh fearfully and with Sardonic irony, and perhaps 
also whisper in the ear of his friend : ^ How Mind are 
these fools !' but this is all. The superstitious man, on 
the other hand, will indeed partake, but he cannot re- 
joice ; with him the notes of the paean are mingled with 
sighs. Crowned with the wreath, he grows pale ; he 
makes his offering, and trembles ; he pra3r8 with a wa- 
vering voice, and strews incense with faltering hands. 
In aU this, the fine sentiment uttered by Pytnagoras, 
does not hold true: ^We are happiest when we go 
to the habitations of the gods/ The superstitious man 
goes thither, as into the dragon's den. He also sins 
against the gods, even more than the unbeliever ; for it 
is better to say, they do not exist, than to hold every 
abominable thing as true concerning them. It is better 
for the Scythians to have absolutely no god, than fbr the 
Carthaginians to admit a god, but regard him as Mood- 
thirsty, and sacrifice their children to him. Finally, 
(c. 12.) unbelief never gives occasion for superstition, 
while the latter does not unftequently occasion the for- 
mer ; for when we teach perverted views in respect to 
divine things, we hold out occasion for total scepticism. 
In the meantime, let every one be well on his guard, 
that in order to escape robbers, be do not plunge into 
an impassible chasm ; that while escaping from sup^- 
stition, he do not fidl into the power of unbelief,. by 
leaping over that which lies between them, viz. true 
piety/ 

Plutarch here strikingly delineates the wretchedness 
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of those who seek peace with God by outward means ; 
and much of what is above quoted, applies to that ez- 
temal asoetic worship of the BomiiBh church, by which 
man seeks to obtain the friendship of God by his own 
efforts, just as if tiiere were no Redeemer. 

In an equally striking manner does the same Plu- 
iar^ describe tiie wretchedness of the unbeliever, in the 
other work already named : " Proof, that man cannot 
live faj^pily by the rules of Epicurus." He there first 
exhilnts the melancholy feeline of the unbeliever, who 
cannot beliere in the gods and their influences ; and who 
hypocritically takes part in the services of divine wor* 
diip from fear of the multitude ; in the same manner as 
we have seen in the preceding quotation* Now this 
appears indeed to oppose what has just been said by 
Plutarch, when he relates how the unbeliever witnesses 
the sacred services with merely a Sardonic laugh ; but 
both may in reality well agree. The unbeliever, in all 
this, may well feel that fear of the common people 
which leads him to hypocrisy; and also that painjful 
aneasineas which, even in our day, the worldling conti- 
nually feels by the side of one who has turned to the 
Lord. Besides, we must also reflect, that the unbe- 
liever is more miserable than he is himself aware of ; 
because he knows not the happiness of true piety, hav- 
ing never felt it; and, as Plutarch says in another 
place, " he is even so much the more unhappy on ac» 
count of this ignorance ; just as the insane are regarded 
AS the most unhappy cf all men, because they laugh, 
while others weep, over their own condition." On 3ie 
other hand, Plutarch, (in c. 26,) paints in simple but 
splendid ocdours, the happiness of nim who lives in an 
intelligent belief and cordial love of the Deity ; and 
concludes this description with the glowing language of 
HJermogenes : " So greatly are the omniscient and om- 
nipotent gods my friends, so constantly do they care for 
me, that I am not hidden nor forgotten before them by 
night or by day, wherever I go or whatever I purpose 
to do. But since they foreknow what will be the issue 
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of all my undertakinga, they fiigniiy it by sending to me 
messengers, Toices, dreams, and birds." 

Plutarch then combats with animation those -who 
deny the immortality of the soul. He 8a3r8 :* '^ There 
are three classes of men, the totally corrupt, the ordi- 
nary, and the more cultivated. Aa for the totally cor- 
rupt, it is certainly better for them, before they become 
totally corrupt, to believe in Hades, and to suffer them-^ 
selves to be thereby deterred from evil deeds, than for 
them first to commit evil deeds, and afterwards, as Epi- 
curus will have it, to find their punishment in the fear 
of being detected. 

" For men of the ordinary stamp, Hades has no ter- 
rors ; since they hope for a continued ezistenecf The 
love of life is our first and greatest love. It is for too 
sweet and delightful, not to overcome that childish fear. 
In consequence of this love of life, they prefer, under 
the loss of wives and children and friends, that these 
should exist somewhere even in some sad condition, ra- 
ther than that they should wholly cease to be. They 
also prefer to use, concerning the dying, the expressions 
fjke^i<n-a(r^aL and fisTaXXdrreiyf ^ to go to another place, 
to change condition,' and generally such as indicate 
merely a change of the som, and not annihilation or 
death. They hate all such poetic laz^age as the fol- 
lowing : * He moulders now to dust beneath the forest- 
covered earth, remote from the delights of painting and 
of music, far from the sweet-toned lyre and the softly- 
breathing flute.' And also this : *■ That the soul of man 
should return, is impossible. When it has once escaped 
from the enclosure of the teeth, it cannot a^ain be seized 
and confined.' — And because they regard life in compa* 
risen with eternity as of little value, they despise it, 
and become dull in respect to virtue and activity. And 
when £picurus will relieve us from the terrors of Hades 

* Non posse snaviter vtvi sec. Epic. c. 25 — 31. 

f Not so the Epicurean herd against whom he is arguing. Thej 
believed in no future existence. <* Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die" — cease to be — was therefore their motto ; and con- 
sistently enough with their belief, an apostle being judge. — T&avs. 
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hy the doctrine of our dissolution into atoms, he ought 
to know, that this very dissolution is what our nature 
Boost of all dreads.* I belieye, therefore, that all man- 
kind, both men and women, would rather descend into 
Tartarus and sufPer themselves to be bitten by Cerberus, 
than to be totally annihilated ; though, as already said, 
there are not many who still hold this belief; and those 
who do stand thus in fear, seek to free themselves from 
it by lustrations. We see, therefore, that those who 
thus deny the immortality of man, destroy the sweetest 
and largest hopes of ordinary men. 

** But why do we now believe, that nothing of evil 
awaits the just and holy in that place, but, on the 
contrary, the most glorious rewards ? It is first to be 
considered, that champions do not receive the crown so 
long as they are engaged in the contest ; but only after 
the combat has ceased, and they have triumphed.* 
Now since men, in like manner, believe that the tokens 
of victory are first to be conferred after the present life, 
they become wonderfully excited in the pursuit of vir- 
tue, with reference to those hopes. And further, who- 
ever loves the truth and true existence, is not able to 
satisfy himself with what he witnesses of it here on 
earth ; because his spirit, obscured by the body, must 
look dimly and confusedly through it, as through a mist 
or cloud. Such a man can keep his soul in order and 
duly averted from earthly things, only while he recurs 
to the true wisdom as a preparation for death ; and thus 
ever looks upward like a bird, and longs to soar away 
out of the body, into the vast and splendid regions of 
immensity. Yea, I regard death as so great and so 
truly a perfect good, that I believe it is from that crisis, 
that the soul will first begin truly to live and be awake ; 
but now it is more like a dream. From the bad, for 

* It will be remembered that Epicurus was a materialist, and be?* 
lieved that men die like the brutes. He held matter to be eternal ; 
and explained the formation of all things, by the fortuitous con- 
course of its floating atoms ; and the end of all things, by the dis- 
solution again of these atoms. — Traks. 

f The apostle Paul says : ** No one is crowned, unless he strive 
aright." 2 Tim. ti. 5. 
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whom there exi^ a faint hope of amendnienty the Epi- 
cureans take away thk hope, by preaching annihilation 
to them ; and from the righteous, they take away an 
ahiding good, hy which they are aheady rendered 
happy. And if it is to be regarded as so great a good, 
to be freed from the fear of eternal pains, how shaU it 
not also be intolerable, to see ourselyes robbed of eter- 
nal joyB, and even the hope of them V 

Here belongs also the following passage:* *'Somo 
employ holy symbols that are more obscure, and others 
those that are clearer ; because it is not without danger, 
that they lead the mind to divine things; for some, 
missing totally the proper sense, fell into sup^stition ; 
and others, fleeing from this as from a b^, precipitated 
themselves into the abyss of unbelief. We must there- 
fore assume to our aid those doctrines in philosophy 
which conduct to holiness, that we may not misunder- 
stand the excellent institutions of the laws conoeming 
sacrifices.'' — ^Thus Plutarch knew how to point out the 
rocks presented by that mystic heathenism, which did 
not satisfy the deep wants of human nature. 

But how then ? some one may here inquire ; was then 
in this way the consciousness of the moral discord of his 
own nature awakened in Plutarch himself? was he, 
after aU, conducted by his religion, as he himself ex- 
presses it, to the right means of union with God — to 
sanctification and purification of heart? — ^Tfaere are 
souls which the Platonists denominated Apollonian, 
men of longing desire ;^ in whom firom childhood there 
dwells an unutterable longing for some abiding good ; 
to whom there ia no full satisfaction on the bosom of 
the whole created world ; in whose hearts, amid all ike 
diversions of life, one great question remains, which 
they cannot answer: and who feel themselves alone 
among the whole multitude of those who are called men. 
Such souls would make a religion, if they did not find 
one existing; and into every reUgious system which 

* De Iside and Osiride, c. 67. 

t Amos ComeDiiu calif them viri duiderionmi SL Martin, 
homines de desir, 
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they may find, they will incorporate the religion of their 
own hearts, thus inflamed with celestial desire. Such 
a man was Plntarch. He was animated, — ^together 
wi^ that divine revelation which thus manifested itself 
in this longing of his heart, and as is the case with all 
persons of similar temperament, — ^hy the strong desire 
of seeing also confirmed out of himself, that which he 
constantly heheld toitkin himself. On that account, he 
poured all his own full heart into the religion of his fa- 
thers, and then drew it forth again from that religion. 
Tones of accord, no douht, there were in his religion, to 
all that he felt and longed for ; hut his soul alone could 
understand them, and his longing unite them to a com- 
plete harmony. How happy would he then have heen, 
had he heard in a distinct voice, the declaration ; I am 

THE WAT, THE TRUTH, AM) THE LIFE ! — BcsidcS all this, 

too, he was an adept in the knowledge of the Platonic 
philosophy. Though he here also adopted and inserted 
whatever his own mind hid him, yet he found many 
kindred ideas, hy which he was ahle more clearly to de* 
velope what had dwelt darkly in his heart. But from 
huh we can draw no conclusion in respect to other men ; 
as we see, alas ! in history, where we find no second 
Plutarch. Who knows, however, whether a second 
Plutarch may not ;have lived in the soul of many a 
tailor, tanner, or shoemaker, among the Greeks ; who, 
unknown to his fellow-men, hore away with him his 
longing desire for light, to the source where it could he 
satisfied ? 

Like all the other corrupt efiects of heathenism, we 
find also unbelief and superstition nowhere appearing 
in such strength, as in the later times of that religion ; 
when the continually increasing refinement and its con- 
comitant laxness, drew forth from the corrupted race a 
development of every corruption, of which the seed ex- 
isted in their religion; jnst as the earlier and more 
simple period appropriated to itself and developed what- 
ever in their religion was more noble. If therefore we 
would learn how heathenism operates in the production 
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of unbelief and superstition, we must examine it espe* 
cially in tbis later period. 

It migbt now be objected, tbat, if we turn our eyes 
particularly on tbese times, we sball be unjust to 
heatbenism. That period, it may be said, was univer- 
sally enervated and lifeless, so tbat religion necessarily 
partook of the hue of the whole period ; and therefore 
the origin of audacious disbelief or the most gloomy su- 
perstition, cannot be placed to the account of the heathen 
religion, but must be ascribed to the circumstances of 
the times. Or might not — so one may further ask — 
the fault-finding heathen, in return, impute to Christian- 
ity, what the fifteenth century had to show of unbelief 
like that of Bembo,* on the one hand, and of monkish 
superstition, on the other ? 

We answer. It is indeed true, that the religious ma- 
ladies which the pestilential breath of the spirit of any 
age brings with it, cannot be imputed, as a matter of 
course, to the account of the prevailing religion itself ; 
for who will censure the light, when the darkness re- 
fuses to receive it ? But it is to be well considered, 
that the errors of that dark and heathenish period of 
religion in regard to unbelief and superstition, proceed- 
fid very naturally, as it may be fuUy shown, from the 
heathen religion itself. And the very circumstance, 
that the germs of those later abominable errors, are 
capable of being so manifestly pointed out in the very 
system in which they afterwards arose, justifies us in 
adducing those facts as characteristic of that religion. 
Consequently, we do but historically point out those 
seeds of corruption in heathenism, which we might have 
also shown and developed merely in idea, had such a reli- 
gion never existed in practice. On the contrary, when 
Christianity sunk, during the dark ages, into infidelity 
and superstition, this did not take place because the 

* The learned and classical, but profligate Cardinal BembOt 
like his master and patron, Pope Leo X. and many others in the 
Romish church at that time, was deeply tinctured with infidelity. 
He was born at Venice, 1470. See Moshehn, vol. IV. p. 156. 
— Trans. 
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cenns it contained were deyeloped, but because a wholly 
different sense was given to the gospel, — ^because it was 
misuiiderstood by human depravity. Besides, the in* 
temal, divine, and living power of Christianity, also 
manifests itself in this, that it was never destroyed, not 
even in the deepest corruption and darkness ; but broke 
forth from them again in renovated purity and power 
of the Spirit. Every other religion, on the contrary, 
which is not founded on the continual superintendence 
of the glorified Redeemer, and the continual influences 
of the Holy Ghost, never experiences such a renovation, 
but goes on continually waxing older, and verging to 
its ruin. 

We will first consider the errors of the age immedi- 
ately subsequent to the birth of Christ, in relation to 
■ superstition and unbelief, as they are manifested in the 
! form of the philosophy then existing. Philosophy ex- 
hibited, at this time, an entirely new appearance. The 
systems which the human mind is accustomed to set up 
, concerning divine things and the foundation of all ex« 

I istence, had completed their circuit. Although the dis- 

tresses of the times, the storms of political life, and the 
j oppression of tyrannic rulers, might weaken in many 

the taste for reflection on higher subjects, and might 
draw them down to the impulses and disquietudes of 
ordinary life ; yet there were also many who felt them- 
selves directly impelled, by the peril and shattered con- 
dition of all civil existence, by the dissolution of the 
general state of society, and by the loss of their posses- 
sions, to retire into solitude, and to seek consolation and 
comfort in the pursuit of science and study. There were 
also many others among the heathen, who felt them- 
selves called upon, by the continually increasing progress 
which Christianity was making, to investigate religious 
subjects, that they might obtam clearer views in respect 
to them. By far the greater part of those who were 
impelled to philosophy by the first class of motives, 
found complete relief in none of the existing systems. 
They saw dispersed in each system, only single and in- 
^ sulated truths ; they therefore collected these together, 
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from all sources where they found them ; and still not 
satisfied eyen with these, they appropriated to them- 
selves, out of the existing religious traditions, not mere- 
ly of their own, hut of all nations, and out of the mys- 
teries' and the doctrines of the priests, every thing which 
addressed their understanding or their hearts. The 
sjrstem which arose in this manner, is known under the 
name of eclecticum. This eclecticism, however, took an 
entirely peculiar and superstitious direction. 

To man, who is always more inclined to conviction 
through authority and experience than through airy 
argumentation, Christianity announced a new doctrine ; 
for whose credentials it appealed to the divine authority 
of him who proclaimed it, as also to the extraordinary 
events accompanying the annunciation ; and at the 
same time referred man to his own heart, where he can 
find the experience of its divinity. Christianity also 
proclaimed, with victorious energy, the existence of a 
higher spiritual world, intimately connected with this 
present world ; as likewise a reconciliation and union 
which have taken place hetween the sinful race of man 
and a holy God, in which every individual who feels 
his need of it, may participate. These ideas, so new to 
the heathen world, produced a great impression on all 
who heard them proclaimed. TV ants which before had 
been hushed, were now excited among both the edu- 
cated and the vulgar. An obscure longing for an ex* 
traordinary divine teaching, and for a more intimate 
connection and union with the Deity and the self-exist- 
ing spiritual world, took possession of many minds. 
Those who did not beguile themselves concerning the 
corruption of their moral nature and its only true re- 
medy, came to the Christian community, and there re- 
ceived more than they had expected. But there were 
also many others who, either from an indolent habit, or 
from a concealed aversion to true and humble repent- 
ance, did not bring those obscurely felt wants to a dis- 
tinct consciousness ; but soon sought to place them in 
alliance with heathenism. They sought, namely, to 
establish in heathenism a copy of those heavenly bless- 
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ings which Christiaiiity ofiered to men. And here it is 
clearly shown, how the most shocking monstrosities may 
arise, when the strong, proud, and selfish will of man, 
resisting the divine will, seeks to quiet the half-felt 
wants of the divine in man, hy that which a deluded know- 
ledge suggests to him, — how corrupt throughout are all 
mere imitations of the truth. Those who were led away 
by that effort, since they possessed no genuine ancient re- 
cord of religion in the more spiritual sense, set up as 
such the false and spurious writings of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, the spurious writings of Orpheus and other men 
of antiquity. Thus they created for themselves an an- 
cient authority, to which they could appeal. The be- 
lief upon authority, is indeed by no means to be entirely 
rejected; since every man feels his need, in common 
with others, of having a divine conviction ; if only self- 
activity is not thereby excluded. Since further, as we 
have seen, a deeper and more spiritual manner of inter- 
preting the Grecian mythological traditions, had before 
been customary, so the eclectic philosophers of this period 
applied the same mode to the ancient poets of their na- 
tion who wrote without that deeper sense. They attri- 
buted to the words of Homer and Hesiod a speculative 
import, which, strictly taken, applies only to the fables 
adopted by them and interwoven in their works. And 
thus they had ancient national works full of wisdom, 
like those of which the Jews, and through them, the 
Christians, were boasting. And, finally, since they 
knew not that the cord which originally fastened man 
to heaven, is broken off not externally, but deep in re- 
cesses of the heart, they sought to unite it again exter- 
nally.* Whatevelr the people, through an obscure feel- 
ing of the guilt that loads our race, had undertaken for 
the purposes of expiation, as offerings, purifications, 
ascetic penances ; these the eclectics of later times re- 
duced into systems; and sought to establish them philo- 

* Lacian, in Philopseudes, e. 8, ridicules one nrho would heal an 
internal diseaae by an external amulet. Just as ridiculous is he who 
seeks, by those external connections with God, to re> unite the bond 
which is severed within the human heart. 
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sophically. And because also tbe want or longing 
after a more intimate knowledge and contemplation of 
divine subjects, was to be satisfied, they either resigned 
themselyes up, like the earlier New-PIatonists, to a 
mtfttic contemplation of the infinite, which was concealed 
in their own being and nature ; or, like the later New- 
Platonists, they brought magic and theurgy * to a sys- 
tem, and taught the art of causing gods and demons to 
come down to men, or of compelling departed spirits to 
return and proclaim the secrets of the other world. To 
confirm what has been said, let us hear a few traits 
from the life of Proclus, the New-Platonist, who was 
one of the best representatives of the tendency above 
described. His biographer, Marinus, relates of him the 
following : f " He studied especially the vmtings of 
Orpheus and Hermes. According to the custom of the 
ascetic orientals, he never ate animal food, or, if com- 
pelled to it for the sake of health, he took but very 
little. He performed the purifications on the monthly 
festivals of the Phrygian mother of the gods, and ob- 
served the sacred days of the Egyptians more strictly 
than was customary even in Egypt. He also celebrated 
the new moons with great splendour and devotion. He 
observed the festivals and religious acts of almost all 
nations ; but he did not thereby take occasion for indo- 
lence and excess. How diligent he must have been in 
prayer and the composition of hymns, is shown by his 
songs of praise, not merely in honour of the Grecian 

* *' The art of so purging and refining that faculty of the mind 
which receives the images of things, as to render it capable of per- 
ceiving the demons, and of performing matiy marvellous things by 
their assistance." Mosheim s Ec. Hist. This art was taught by 
the famous Ammonius Saccas, who flourished in Egypt at the coqu- 
mencement of the second century, and who, though bom and edu- 
cated as a Christian, is regarded as the founder of the New-Plato- 
nic system. This art was taught to the mt>re thoroughly initiated 

m the schools of his followers Some may have the curiosity to 

inquire, to what extent the like art has been claimed in modem 
days, by Emanuel Swedenborg and his disciples. — Trans. 

t Marinus, Vita Procli, ed. Boissonade, Leips. ISU. c. 19, 22, 
23, 24, 32. 
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gods, but of tutelary deities entirely foreign, as Mamos 
of Gaza, Esculapius of Ascalon, Thjandrites of Arabia. 
For he said : It is fitting that a philosopher he^ not the 
priest of some particular city or country^ hut hierophant 
of the whole earth. — Very early in the morning, he was 
commonly occupied in the composition of hymns ; and 
CFeh when he awoke in the night, he prayed to the 
gods. Also, he never omitted to pray at sun-rise, at 
noon, nor at sun-set. Hence he often enjoyed divine 
manifestations and significant dreams ; there appeared 
to him Pallas, Esculapius, and even foreign gods. 
When he gave instruction, he became completely re- 
splendent. As Rufinus, a respectable man, once came 
to him and heard him teach, he perceived a fiame on his 
. head during his expositions. When Proclus had ended, 
Rufinus therefore ran up to him and adored him as a 
god. And by his prayers and conjurations, he could 
even bring rain, appease earthquakes," &c. — In the life 
of Jamblicus written by Eunapius, we may likewise 
read as much that is excellent, and also as many absurd 
stories. Jamblicus during his prayers was raised ten 
feet above the surface of the earth ; Maximus, the tutor 
of the emperor Julian, raised spirits ; around Herais- 
cus * hovered still those gods with whom his soul had 
just had intercourse. Such perversities as these could 
the greater part of the philosophers of that time pub- 
lish as divine truth. 

On the other hand, we find in most of those among 
the philosophers, who did not adhere to that superstition, 
the greatest unbelief. Already, from about the time of 
the birth of Christ, the Epicureans had begun to spread 
themselves abroad through the Roman empire. Cicero 
complains, that of all sects of philosophers, this made 
the most remarkable progress, and gained the most ad- 
herents.")* But even Cicero himself not only so closes 
his book jDe natura Deo^'um^ as barely to predicate the 
probability of the existence of the gods ; but in his book 



• Suidas Lex.. Art. 'Hp^Virjcoc. 

t Cicero de Fioibus bonor et malor. I. 7; II. 14. Tuscul. Y. 10. 
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D^ InvenUone^ * he 8»ys directly, that philosophy can 
reckon a future state of rewards and punishments only 
among the probcdnlia. 

Along with the Epicureans, there arose at that time, 
what very naturally followed ifrom the condition of that 
period, the cynics^ and spread themselves everywhere 
ahroad. Cynicism, especially in the form under which 
it then appeared, must have completely destroyed all 
the remains of piety and morality, which might still be 
found among the common people. It proceeded from 
arrogance and selfishness in their very lowest forms. 
The cynic of that period clearly perceived the vanity of 
all the highly-praised relations of human life, and ob- 
served that misery and wretchedness everywhere fol- 
lowed from them, and even embittered domestio life. 
But, instead of manfully struggling against this state 
of life ; instead of introducing a better spirit into these 
existing relations; instead of kindly alleviating the 
wants and deficiencies of life, and charitably aiding the 
distressed ; he arrogantly withdrew himself from all 
the established forms of society ; gave up all human 
relations towards mankind ; contemned his country, bis 
kindred, and the joys of wedded love ; and sought his 
consolation in a self-complacent beastliness. One might 
see these beastly men half-naked, moving about every- 
where, with a great cudgel and a bread-bag, performing 
the animal necessities of their nature before the eyes of 
all,f thrusting themselves with extreme rudeness among 
the multitudes, and there stepping forward as teachers 
of wisdom, not in a regular discourse, but in the abrupt 
and broken language of vulgar sport and derision, at 
which the rabble would roar with laughter, but none 
could be improved. By the most vulgar and abu^ve 
language, with which they made their way to the great, 
in the capacity of a species of jesters, they often also 
forced presents from them ; and when, by such metos, 
they had made themselves rich, they wholly abandoned 

* Cicero de Inventione, I. 29. 

f Augttstin gives some shocking examples of the beastlioesB of 
these men. De Civit. Dei. XIV. 20. 
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this mode of life.* For this reason, mechanics, tanneis, 
dealers in ointments, and others, often joined them- 
selves to these people, that so they might make their 
fortune in an easy manner; as Lucian expressly re- 
marks. 

Now as superstition and unbelief everywhere border 
close on each other, so we may here remark, how cyni- 
cism, which discarded magic and all religious knowledge 
of the deeper kind, and was especially hostile to New- 
Platonism, nevertheless found a point of contact with 
this system. The total contempt of the existing relar 
tions of life which the cynic exhibited, appeared to 
these Platonic theoeophists as something so great and 
noble, — ^they even thought they had found in it a course 
of oriental ascetic discipline so preparatory to contem- 
plation, although the tendency of cynicism was widely 
different, — ^that this party also of philosophers greatly 
revered cynicism, and represented Diogenes as a god- 
like man. f 

> Along with these cynics and Epicureans, on the one 
hand, and the New-Platonists, on the other, a small 
nxunber of stoics also continually maintained their 
ground. There were not many, however ; partly be- 
cause the age was too indolent and lax for them ; and 
partly too because stoicism, on account of the energy 
which it imparted, was regarded by tlie effeminate 
courtiers as dangerous to the state. Hence stoicism 



* Lttdan gives us, in the best manner, the tnits for this picture 
of the worthless cynic. Lucian Fugit. ed. Reitz. III. p. 371 — 383. 
YiL Auct. I. p. 351. Julian likewise speaks against them, and 
presents us the picture of a true cynic. Orat. VI. et VII. adv. 
Pseudo-Cynism. 

t Jnliamis Opp. Or. 7. p. 312. ed. Spanh. Maximus Tyras Dis- 
sertationes, ed. Reiske, T. II. Diss. XXXVI. Some of the cynics 
may not indeed have been destitute of some participation in the 
oriental cast of mind, since in fact the life of the cynics, if we ab- 
stract its Grecian character, does not diiTer f^om that of the Indian 
Joghis or the Persian Fakeers. To this kind of cynics Demonax 
is to be reckoned, whose life is described by Lucian. Thus Lucian 
quotes from him, (p. 32), that to the question, whether his soul was 
immortal, he returned for answer : •* Yes, like cvxrt tbihg." 
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was considered as constituting, among others, a ground 
of accusation.* The stoics could certainly better spread 
abroad some interest for religion ; for the question here 
is not concerning the value of their philosophy ; but 
although they cherished a greater regard for the gods, 
(which indeed were to them only the machines of fate), 
yet the disconsolateness of their belief concerning the 
life beyond the grave, was the more terrific. This dis- 
consolateness is confessed by Seneca, when he says : t 
" I once flattered myself with the expectation of a fu- 
ture state, because I believed others. At that time I 
'longed for death, quum subito experrectus sum et tarn 
bellum gomnium perdidi I ** 

If now, as we have seen, the dominions of philosophy 
were pervaded through and through by superstition and 
unbelief, how much more must these two foes of true 
knowledge have subjugated to their sway the populace 
and the unlearned in general ! J Already before the 
birth of Christ, the belief in a future life appears to 
have been lost among the more cultivated Romans. 
Cato and Caesar confessed in the senate, that the belief 
in a future existence is fabulous, and that beyond the 
grave, neither joy nor sorrow are to be expected,§ 
Cffisar declared : " Ultra nee curae neque gaudio locum 
esse*' Cato highly approved of these words ; for he says : 
" Caius CsBsar has just spoken in this assembly, well 
and strikingly concerning life and death, declaring those 
things to be false, as I also think them, which are 
related of the infernal world, namely, that the wicked 
are separated from the virtuous, and inhabit terrific, 

* Tacitus Annal. XIV. 37 ; XVI. 22. 

t Seneca £p. 102. 

X A very tine remark of Aelian is here to be noted. (Aelianut 
Histor. Var. II. 31). *' Who would not praise the wisdom of the 
barbarians ? Never has one of them doubted of the existence of 
God or of his providence toward the human race, like many of the 
Greek philosophers. They have ever honoured the gods in sim- 
plicity ; they offer sacrifices ; they perform purifications ; they have 
their mysteries ; so that it is evident, that they have not the lea»t 
doubt respecting the gods." 

§ SaUust. BeU. Catilin. c. 51, 52 
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loathsome, shocking, unciiltiyated places.** — An excel- 
lent and very memorable expression of Livy, which 
strikingly marks the infidelity of his time, and which 
might be applied to so many other periods, is that which 
he makes in his relation of the contests about the lex 
TerentilU^ and which were put to rest by the influence 
of religion.* But at that time, that indifference towards 
the gods had not yet broken in upon us, which prevails 
in the present age ; nor did each individual so interpret 
oaths and laws as to suit himself; but rather accom- 
modated his own morals to them." 

And here, the evidence of Philo the Jew, (a. d. 40); 
is appropriate, who complains of the many atheists and 
pantheists of his time, and attacks them, f 

How mournful is the confession of such a man as the 
elder Pliny, which he makes of his infidelity in his Na- 
tural History. J " It is ridiculous indeed to make that 
which is the highest of all, mingle in, and take care of 
human affairs. Must we believe or must we doubt, 

• Livii Hist. III. 20. 

t Philo, ed. Pfeiifer. T. I. lib. 3. Allegoriar. p. 263. 

% ** Irridendura vero agere caram illud, quidquid est summum. 
Anne tain tristi et multiplici ministerio pollai credamus dubite'mus- 
ne ? Vix prope est judicare, utnim mi^s condacat generi huma- 
Bo, quando aliis uuUas est Deorum respectus, aliis pudendus. In* 
venit tamen inter has atrasque sententias medium sibi ipsa mortali* 
tas numen, quo minus etiam plena de Deo conjectatio esset. Toto 
quippe mundo et locis omnibus omnibusque horis omnium vocibus 
fortuna invocatur. — Adeoque ut Sore ipsa pro Deo sit, quo Deus 
probatur incertus. — Quae singula improvidam mortalitatem inrol- 
Tont, solum ut inter ista certum ait, nihil esse certi, nee miserius 
quicquam humine nee superbius. Caeteris quippe animantium sola 
victus cura est, in qua sponte naturae benignitas sufficit, uno qui- 
dem Tel praeferendo cunctis bonis, quod de gloria, depecunia, am- 
hitione, superque de morte non cogitent. Yerum in his Deum age- 
re curam rerum humanarum credi, ex usu vitae est: poenasque 
maleficiis aliquando seras occupato Deo in tanta mole, numquam 
autem irritas esse, nee ideo proximum illi genitum hominem, ut vll- 
itate juxta belluas esset. Imperfectae vero in homine naturae prae- 
cipua solatia, ne Deum quidem omnia posse. Namque nee sibi po- 
test mortem consciscere si velit, quod homini dedit optimum in tan- 
tis vitae poenis, nee mortales aeternitate donare, etc. per quae de- 
claratur baud dubie naturae potentia, idque esse quod Deum Toca- 
mus." Lib. II. c. 7. 
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that this highest would be degraded by so sad and com- 
plex a ministiy ? It is hardly possible to judge whiA 
may be of the most benefit to the human race ; since, on- 
the one hand, there is no respect for the gods ; and, on 
the other, a respect which men ought to be ashamed of. 
Between these two opinions, mankind have invented 
for themselves an intermediate divinity, that there may 
be less of conjecture about God. . Throughout the whole 
world, in all places and at all hourSj fortune is inroked 
by the voices of all. And thus fortune herself standi 
for God ; by which means God is proved to be unoer* 
tain. Each of which things involves the improvidence 
and short-sightedness of mankind ; so that only one thine 
can be certain, namely, that there is no certain^ ; and 
that nothing can be more miserable or more proud than 
man. For as to other animals, their only care is for 
food, in which the kindness of nature spontaneously 
suffices them ; and one thing especially they have, which 
is to be preferred to all possessions, namely, that they 
have no thought or care for glory, wealth, ambition, 
and, above all, for death. Still it is of use in human 
life, to believe that God takes care of human things ; 
and that punishments, though sometimes late, (since 
God is so much occupied in his vast cares,) will never 
fail of being inflicted on crimes ; and that man is not 
therefore the most nearly allied by birth to the Deity, 
in order that he should be next to the brutes in debase- 
ment. But it is the special consolation of imperfect 
human nature, that God cannot indeed do all things. 
For neither can he call death to his own relief, shomd 
he desire it, — a noble refuge which he has given to man 
in the midst of so many evils; nor can he endow man 
with immortality, &c. by which things the power of 
nature is doubtless declared, and that is what we call 
God." — This rancorous melancholy, (bo to speak,) of 
one who possessed a noble longing of neart for a better 
faith, but who proudly suppressed it, would have home 
a man of lower views and longings directly to cynicism, 
in order, at least so far as is permitted to man, to reduce 
himself back into the class of brutes. 
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We l^ve already had occasion to become acquainted 
with the unbelief of such men as Strabo and Polybius. 
FausaskiAs also testifies of himself, in many passages, 
tiiat although he quotes the traditions of his religion, 
he yields them no belief; and commonly no one attri- 
butes any credit to them, except merely because he has 
hoard them related from his youth up.* Many Romansi 
m the time of the emperors, may also have been led into 
infidelity by a polite rhetorical education ; for he whose 
taste and rhetorical powers merely are cultivated, com- 
monly loses a spirit of deeper and more serious investi- 
gation, and superficially pronounces a sceptical decision 
on the highest subjects. So Amobius delineates the 
unbelieving Romans of his time.f '^ Because you know 
how to inflect words properly, because you avoid bar- 
barisms and solecisms, because you can compose or cri- 
ticise a well-constructed discourse, you also think you 
know what is true and what is false ; what can take 
place and what cannot; and what is the nature of hea- 
venly and of earthly things." — Theodoret also com- 
plains,^ that '^ so many half-learned among the heathen 
refuse to take an interest in the barbarian wisdom of 
Christianity ; while in old times, the truly wise travel- 
led through all lands in order to become still wiser/'-*- 
This character of sceptical, superficial, tasteful sciolism, 
we learn partly from the pictures which Lucian drew 
in derision of it ; § and partly from the lively picture 
we have of it in the emperor Adrian. This man, who 
OB the one hand was extremely superstitious, (as Fausa- 
nias among others lays to his charge, ||) and on the 
other, was a contemptible sciolist, affords a ridiculous 
and likewise mournful proof of his belles-lettres pro- 



* Pansaniae Deseriptio Graeoiae, I. 3 ; 11. 57. 
t Amobius adv. Gentes, Paris 1605. ed. Heraldi, II. p. 57. 
i Theodoreti 0pp. ed. Hal. T. IV. p. 696. 
I E. g. Lucian'g Lexophanes, and his Quomodo conscribeDda sit 
hisloria. 
H Pausaniae Oraeciae Descript. I. 3* 
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pensities, and his infidelity as connected with them, in 
the verses which he uttered at his death.* 

It was impossible, but that the inferior muHitnde 
should become infected with unbelief from this quarter. 
Servius, in a note on VirgiFs Aeneid, "j" remarks ex- 
pressly, that '' unbelief is equally spread among the 
high and the low." The lines of Juvenal are well 
known : X 

** Esse aliquos manes, et subterranea regna, 

£t catum, et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 

Nee pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum aere lavantur." 

So Seneca says : § *' No one is any longer so much a 
child, that he must be shown that there is no Cerberus 
nor Tartarus." Lucian || introduces an Epicurean and a 
Stoic as disputing before the rabble about Providence. 
The multitude listened with pleasure, and inclined to 
the side of the Epicurean. 

It need not, moreover, excite our wonder, that the 
common people, together with the fables of the infernal 
world, gave up also all belief in a future state ; for it 
was only in this mythic dress that they could hold fast 
to that belief. We indeed also see, that even the hea- 
then philosophers, so soon as they relinquished their 
belief in the infernal world, came barely to a pantheis- 
tic doctrine of future existence. Besides, at that time 
the sciences were also already taught to the common 
people. Quinctilian, the orator, remarks in one place: IT 
" Even among our country people, there are but few who 
do not know or seek to learn something of the natural 
causes of things." How, therefore, would it have been 

* Scriptores Historiae August. Parisiis. 1620. Vita Hadr. c. 23. 
" Animula vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis. 
Quae nunc abibis in loca, 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula. 
Nee ut soles dabis jocos." 

t Servius ad Aeneid. XI. 755. 

fJuvenalis Satyr. II. 149. § Seneca £p. 24. 

Lttcianus Jupiter Tragoedus, c. 17. T. II. ed. Reitx. p. 149. - 
% Quinctiliani Institut. II. 2. 
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possible to jriibhold from the common people, those re 
suits of unbelief ivhich the philosophers presented ? 

Au expression of Firmicus Matemus affords us ano- 
ther <example, that, at that time, as in the so called pe- 
riod of the illumination of Germany, not only was the 
mass of superstition rejected by the sceptics, but also all 
belief. In the preface to his astronomical works, he 
says,* " There are some in our time who even question 
mathematical truth, and seek to prove its uncertainty 
from the confessions of mathematicians. The more 
vehemently these contend, the more do they establish 
the truth of astrology. For astrology could not even 
be true, if men did not assail it with such violent rea- 
sons. Yet this ought not to astonish us in the case of 
these people; since we know how universal among 
them are also doubts and difficulties concerning the 
gods." 

While now, on the one hand, the educated and the 
uneducated suffered themselves to be thus deceived by 
the infidelity of their times, another and probably a 
larger portion of the people, cast themselves into the 
arms of the most unbounded superstition, as had already 
been done by the philosophers. The first effect of this 
superstition was, that men were not content with their 
own and the Grecian gods, but brought to Rome the 
gods of all lands, and worshipped them ; just as though, 
as Augustin expresses himself, the more the mass of the 
state increased, the more guardians it needed to keep 
the whole together.f They gloomily felt the incapacity 
of their own gods to satisfy them ; they fancied they 
could supply tne want by increasing the number ; and 
the more foreign the deity, the more did their excited 

* Julius Firmicus Maternus, Astronomicon libri VIII. Basiliae, 
1533, p. 2. 

f Hence Arnobius, (ady. Getites, VI.) calls Home numinum 
ettnctortim cultrix. And as Athenaeus had called Rome an ** epi- 
tome of the whole earth," Q.iriTdiiri tijq oiKovfisvrjc), so Theodo- 
re! aptly gave it the name of an " epitome of all superstition," 
(^eTnrSfir} Tratrijc SntnSaifiovias). Such a mingling of the gods 
had also prevailed at an earlier period ; but it had been suppressed 
by a decree of the senate. Livius Histor. XXV. 1. 
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mindft piomise themselves from it. In thii^ mania for 
foreign gods, the nobles and the emperors themselves art- 
the most corrupting example. Germaniciis and Agrip- 
mna devoted themselves especially to Egyptian gods.* 
So also Vespasian, f Nero scorned all gods, with the 
exception of the J)0a S^a, And vnth her too, he af- 
terwards became so angry as even to pollute her with 
hifi urine. { Marcus Aurelius caused the priests of all 
foreign gods and nations to be assembled, in order to 
implore aid for the Roman empire against the incursioa 
of the Marcomanni.§ Commodus caused himself to bo 
initiated into the mysteries of the Egyptian Isis and 
the Persian Mithras. I Severus worshipped especially 
the Egyptian Serapis ;Y Caracalla, chiefly the Egyptian 
Isis ; and Heliogabalus, the Syrian deities ; though he 
was also desirous of becoming a priest of the Jewish^ 
Samaritan, and Christian religions.** Hence we may 
also account for the prevalence of Judaism at this pe« 
riod to such a degree ; so that Seneca 8ay8,tf it has so 
increased, ** that the vanquished may almost give laws 
to the victors." 

To the unhappy heathen who were running, in the 
disquietude of their hearts, now to the heathen temples 
and now to the Jewish synagogues, an affecting address 
was made by Commodianus, a simple and uneducated 
Christian of Africa, who wrote a kind of an apology at 
the close of the third century : f } ^^ They must not, in 
the disquietude of their hearts, seek for rest there ; the 
true and real peace of mind can be imparted to them 
only through Christ." 

^nce the number of the gods was in this manner 

• Tacit Annal. II. 64, 69. f Tacit. HUt. II. 78 ; IV. 82. 

1 Sueton. Vita Neronis, c. 66. 

§ Capitolinus, Vita M. Aurelii, c. 13. 

j[ Lamprid. Vita Coimnodi, c. 9. 

% Spartianus, Vita Severi, c. 17. 

•• Lamprid. Vita HeUogab. c. 3, 7. 

ft Seneca in a fragment of his book de SuperHitiane, io Augual. 
de Civit. Dei, VL 11. 

XX Commodiam IiiBtructionet adv. Gentium Deot, TulU 1630, 
No. 24. 
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contmually increasing, it was natund too that the 8ii<« 
peistitions worship of them, and the multitude of their 
priests and temples and rites, should increase ahove all 
measure. In all the countries of Italy, the priests of 
the Dea Syra, of Isis, of Mithras, of Osiris, of Serapis, 
were wandering ahout, who practised especially the 
arts of 800th«iying, and were everywhere ready to ex- 
hibit oracles. Thus in Lucian, Momus says to Jupi- 
ter : * *^ Thou Apollo, with thine oracles, art no longer 
akme celebrated ; but every stone and every altar utters 
responses ; every stone at least on which oil has been 
poured, and which is crowned with a garland, and has 
by it a juggler (yo^riyc) ; of which there are now so 
many. The statue of the wrestler Polydamus heals, at 
Olympia, such as are sick of fever; as does also the 
statue of Theagenes in Thasus ; at Ilium they sacrifice 
to Hector, and from the Chersonesus opposite, to. Fro- 
tesilaus. Since now our number is thus increased, per- 
jury and sacrilege are so much the more prevalent; 
while we (the old gods) are totally despised.** 

The more abominable vice and licentiousness became, 
on the one hand, the more did men yield themselves up, 
on the other, to superstition, in order to quiet conscience 
and appease the gods. The most dissolute prodigals sub- 
jected themselves to painful penances, the disfiguration 
of their bodies, severe fastings, and costly sacrifices, f 
Juvenal graphically describes the various kinds of jug- 
glers and superstitious practices among the females of 
rank at Rome :% ^' Then enters a company of effeminate 
priests of the Phrygian mother of the gods (Cybele), 
Their leader warns with a loud voice, against the pesti- 
ferous arrival of rough September, unless she propitiate 
the goddess with a hundred eggs, and give to himself as 

* Lucianus, ed. Reitz. vol. III. p. 584^ in Deoram Consilio. 

t Seneea, Fragm. ap. Aagust. de Civit. Dei. VI. 10. '*Ille 
▼iriles sibi partes ampatat, ille lacertos secat. — Tantus est pertur- 
batae mentis et sedibus sals pulsae faror, at sic Dii placentur, 
qnemadmodam ne homines quidem saeviunt. Se ipsi in templis 
eontrncidanty vulneribus suis ac sanguine supplicant." 

1 Juvenalis Satyr. VI. 
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many gaimentsfrom her wardrobe, as shall avert the evils 
of the whole year. Three times each morning is she to 
bathe her head in the stream of the Tiber, and on her 
chafed knees to creep around the Campus Martins. If 
the Egyptian Isis commands her in a dream, she is to 
hasten to Egypt and bring water from the Nile, and 
pour it out in the temple of the goddess. Yonder stalks 
nearer the priest of Isis, clothed in white, who implores 
of the goddess a pardon, in case the woman did not ab- 
stain from the marriage-bed during the sacred days 
of Isis ; while a fat goose and a thin chicken are sent to 
the temple. As he departs, the Jew approaches and 
timidly whispers his beggars petition in her ear, while 
he preaches the Jewish doctrine. Then comes the 
Comagenian haruspex, who from the lungs of a dove, 
yet warm, prophecies a rich inheritance, or a tender 
lover. But a still greater confidence is placed in the 
Chaldeans, and in the prophets of Jupiter Ammon. 
But most of all, in the astrologers; of whom she inquires 
as to her husband's death, and why her jaundiced 
mother is so slow in dying. Does she wish to drive out 
a few steps ? the book is consulted, [[viz. by opening at 
a venture to any passage that presents itself in Virgil, 
or some other author.] Is there an itching in the 
comer of her eye that has been rubbed ? the horoscope 
is set up, and according to that, the eye-salve is applied. 
Does she lie sick ? there is no hour so proper for taking 
food, as the one pointed out by Petosiris, the great Egyp- 
tian astrologer. If she is without fortune, she hastens 
to the circus to draw lots, and to have her fortune told 
from an examination of her forehead and her hand. To 
the more wealthy, the Phrygian augur and the Etrus- 
can interpreter of thunder, lay open a view of futurity. 
The arts of those who mingle poison serve to produce 
abortion and barrenness in females, and to reduce men to 
insanity or idiocy ; or even to bring slow death upon 
theui." 

It is from the life too that Apuleius delineates the 
adventurous processions of Isis, the accompanying shouts 
of the people, and the initiation into the mysteries, with 
2/8 
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all the attendant rites and juggleries.* Theophrastns 
also gives us a striking picture of the superstitious 
customs of the earlier period in ^^hich he lived.! 

But why should we wonder at the mass of supersti- 
tion among the common people and in later ages, when 
such a man as Augustus, the Roman emperor, could fear 
to be alone in the night; when he was afraid of thunder 
and lightning, like a child, and carried about him magic 
remedies in order to avert these dangers ; and when too 
he was frightened, whenever he happened in the morn- 
ing, instead of his right shoe, to put on his left shoe 
first ?t 

Peculiarly pernicious was the influence of this enor- 
mous multitude of soothsayers, interpreters of signs and 
of lightning, astrologers, palmisters, and necromancers. 
These all ministered to the ungovernable passions of the 
populace, who, tormented by a thousand anxieties and 
cares for the consequences of their own vices or the 
wickedness of others, longed to penetrate the darkness 
of futurity. § For this form of superstition, heathenism 
is particularly distinguished. The Indians, Persians, 
Egyptians, Gauls, and Germans, had their soothsayers ; 
and among the Greeks and Homans, this art had been 
carried to such an extent, that Fabricius || enumerates 
towards a hundred different modes of divination. Among 
these people, there were early found base and avaricious 
men. Aristophanes ridicules them;ir and Thucydides 
relates, how the land was full of prognosticators before 
the Peloponnesian war, who filled the minds of the 
people with disquiet and apprehension. But in this 
age, their influence was peculiarly corrupt and fatal ; 
because they inflamed to an uncommon degree the vices 



• Apaleii Metamorphoses, XI. 

t Theophrasti Characteres, c. 16. 

i Saetonius Vita Augosti, c. 78, 90, 91, 92. 

§ Tacitus says of them : (Taciti Hist. I. 21.) Genus hominum 
potentibus infidum, sperantibus fallax, quod in civitate nostra et fe- 
tabitur semper et retinebitur. 

I Fabricii Biblioth. Antiquaria, p. 593. * 

\ For example, in Aristophanis Aves. 
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of avarice, pride, and eensuality. "We see from Petronius 
to what beastly passions they ministered; how they 
were the negotiators in the most despicable transactions, 
and by their promises were the first to kindle up the 
basest desires. If one wished to poison his father, or to 
cause the death of his wife, or to commit adultery, or to 
practise unnatural lusts, he applied to these people for 
counsel ; and they naturally spurred him on to the com- 
mission of the crime, because it was their gain. The 
great kept astrologers and soothsayers continually by 
them in their palaces. Nero, at an immense expense, 
caused the magician Tiradates to come into Italy, that 
he might consult him about futurity ; and because the 
shade of his mother, whom he had murdered, continually 
tormented him, as he said, he caused even this shade also 
to be exorcised by the magicians.* 

We should now naturally suppose, that, among so 
great a multitude of gods, of religious actions, of solemn 
vows, &c. at least some deeper feeling of the heart must 
have been excited ; that at least some truly pious sen- 
timents would have been aroused. But when we con- 
sider the character of this superstition, and the testi- 
mony of cotemporaries, such does not appear to have 
been the fact. Indeed, this is just the worst and most 
cornipt feature of superstition, that it has nothing in it 
but the dark feeling, — «* thou art a sinner, thou art not 
reconciled with God, thou art in need of higher aid both 
within and without !" But this feeling has no value in 
itself, unless the understanding and the will are in har- 
mony with it. For where religion consists in mere feel- 
ing, the most ungodly will and the most ungodly un- 
derstanding may find place along with this better feel- 
ing. And thus indeed we see it, even in men of this 
century. That dark and obscure feeling announced to 
them something of truth ; but instead of their being led 
by it to a proper perception of their need, and thereby 
to a corresponding change in their volitions ; their in- 
clination, their propensity continued to be directed to 

* Plin. Hist Nat. XXX. 2, Saeton. Yita Neronis, c. 84. 
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the basest objects ; their blinded perception exculpated 
their will ; and that feeling now produced no other ef- 
fect, but that of degrading religion itself to the attain- 
ment of those low and disgraceful desires of the will. 
The temples are frequented, splendid offerings were 
made, altars were crowned, and prayers were offered 
to the gods, in order that the gods might render — ^nights 
of unnatural lusts agreeable ! that they might be favour- 
able to acts of poisoning ; that they might cause the 
robbery of widows and orphans to prosper.* In just 
indignation at all this, Seneca exclaims :f '' How great 
is no w the madness of men ! They lisp the most abom- 
inable prayers in tlie ears of the gods. And if a man 
is found listening, they are silent. What a man ought 
not to hear, they do not blush to rehearse to God.** 
And concerning the whole mass of superstitious idolat- 
ers in his time, Seneca thus expresses himself :{ ^' If any 
one considers what they do, and to what things they 
subject themselves, instead of decency, he will find in- 
decency ; instead of the liberal, the unworthy ; instead 
of the rational, the insane ; and all this to such a degree 
that no one could doubt their being deprived of reason. 
But now, the great multitude of these insane, insures to 
them the reputation of intelligence." 

If now a heathen himself could thus decide concern- 
ing his superstitious fellow heathen,§ how much more 
worthy of pity must they have appeared to even the 
smallest among the Christians; at least so long as these, 
in the external church, represented also the inner church 
in a more living form. Thus, for example, we hear that 
uneducated and otherwise very weak man, the above 
named Commodianus the African, pitying the hebettido 



' The historians of that time, especially Petronius, fomish the 
facts. They are given by Barbeyrac on Puffendorf de Jure Naturae 
et Gentium, § VI. p. 22. 

t Seneca Epist. 10. 

JFragm. Senecae ap. Aug. de Civit. Dei. VI. 10. 
TertuUian (Apolog. c. 12,) hence says to the heathen, that he, 
a Christian, says nothing worse of the gods than Seneca has already 
done. 
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saeculi,* and in his simplicity strikingly unyeiling their 
delusion. 

Wherever a genuine and life-giving faith on the Sa- 
viour prevailed at that time, in the hearts of Chris- 
tians, it proved a continual guard against the irruption 
of superstition and infidelity. And so even now, that 
Christian, who has experienced the new hirth in his 
heart, and has learnt the narrow and strict w^ay of sal- 
vation, will remain guarded in the hest manner by this 
inward faith, as well against a relapse into a spirit of 
doubt, as against a visionary turn of mind which grasps 
the form instead of the substance. 

The attempt has indeed sometimes been made, to 
show that Christianity was at the time as strongly 
tinctured with superstition, as heathenism ; and Mei- 
ners f places in this respect the life of ?t. Martin of 
Tours along with the description of the New- Platonic 
reveries. But we must well distinguish the fundamen- 
tal trait of this heathenish superstition from the Chris- 
tian. That of heathenism had no inward root in the 
hearts of men ; it did not fasten itself upon an inward 
life of the soul with God; and therefore it was the 
effect of a relaxed and languid state of the mind. The 
superstition of Christianity, on the other hand, had 
its foundation in a greater excitement of the spiritual 
powers. They had seen the extraordinary operations 
of the Spirit of God ; and hence the expectation of yet 
greater revelations of the world of spirits, might easily 
precipitate men into fantastic delusions ; just as we not 
unfrequently hear of convulsions, apparitions, and the 

* Commodiaoi Instructiones adv. Gentium Deos, Nos. 17, 22. 

" Deludunt vos pauci scelerati vates inanes, 
Extricare suam dum quaerunt Titam, 

Sabornant aliis esse sub mysteria falsum 

Heu doleo cives sic vos hebetari de mundo, 
Excurrit alius ad sortes, aves adspicit alter 
Balantum cruore fuso, manus inspicit alter 
£t cupit audire responsa vana credulus, etc." 

t Ueber die Denkart der ersten Jahrhunderte nach Christi, 
Leipz. 1783. 
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like^ in the case of the newly oonyeried, who ftie still 
full of the extraordinary experience they have had along 
with the first ffracious feeling of the Sayiour in their 
hearts. What is appropriately superstition, exists only 
where an immediate influence of the upper world is 
sought, without any reference to the disposition of the 
individual. 

SECTION It. 

Sensuality,* 

Since, in their essential parts, the religions of hea- 
thenism are nothing but a religious conception or appre- 
hension of the life of external nature ; and since the 
chief point or characteristic of this natural life is its con- 
tinual decay, and continual generation ; so in this man- 
ner death and generation became a chief object of con- 
cern in the ancient religions. We see this nowhere 
more plainly than among the inhabitants of India. One 
and the same original divine being* ^raAm, (the same 
that lies at the foundation of all the phenomena of the 
world,) appears as eod the creator, i. e. Brahma ; as 

Sod the upholder, Vishnu ; as god the reproducer sifter 
estruction, Siva, 
The farther, however, this pantheistic worship ad- 
vanced towards the West, the more this decay in natu- 
ral life lost the reverence paid to it ; it was too gloomy 
and depressing for the fickle Greeks and the colder Oc- 
cidentals, although it flourished till a late period in 
Hither Asia, Syria, and Phrygia. On the other hand, 
we find in all the western religions, the productive 
powers of nature especially honoured; and indeed al- 

* See a treatise on this point of heathenism containing funda- 
mental information, which is here made use of, in Scheibels Beitrc^e 
lar Kenntniss der alten Welt, Bresl. 1806. Tb. II. 

* SinnHchkeit^ here rendered $ensuaHiy, is sometimes more com- 
prebensire in its import, embracing all the pleasures enjoyed by the 
senses. But, in the ensuing section, it is used riraply in the import 
of tentuality, with but one exception, which will be noticed in its 
place. I have therefore preferred this rendering instead of so an> 
common a term as aensualness or «en«iiatt«neM.-— Traits. 
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mofit all nations of antiquity regarded God as henna- 
phrodite ; or, if they separated tne principles of genera- 
tion, they assumed one supreme god and one supreme 
foddess as the medium of every thing which came into 
eing. Thus, among the Egyptians, were Osiris and 
Isis ; among the ancient Persians, the hermaphrodite 
Mitra-Mithras ; in Hither Asia, Deus Lunus and Ve- 
nus, Attis and Cyhele ; among the Greeks, Jupiter and 
Juno ; among the ancient Germans, Freir and Freia, 
&c. 

Now hy the very supposition of such divinities as these, 
the soul of man must necessarily have heen far too much 
drawn away from moral to physical life; and especially to 
that part of physical life hy which the soul ismost pollut- 
ed. But still more must this have heen the fact, when 
the nations were not satisfied with the mere reception of 
such gods, hut invented also symbols of them, which 
could only serve to excite the most hrutish lusts in the 
minds of heholders. At first they sculptured the images 
of the gods with a designed prominence of the parts of 
shame; and afterwaros made images of these parts 
themselves the ohject of divine honour. The phallus* 
and the kteis are found as objects of worship in all the 
ancient systems.f In India, we find images of the gods 
which are covered all over with them in the most onen- 
sive manner ; by themselves, they are erected of gigan- 
tic size in great numbers.} Of the phallus-images 
among the Egyptians, Herodotus relates things which 
bear witness to such a bestiality, that we would gladly 
be able, for the honour of human nature, to deny them.§ 
Lucian speaks of those common in Hither Asia.|| The 
phallus among the ancient Germans indicated the god 
Frikko, according to Adam of Bremen.^ Even in 

* Simulacrum ligneum membri virilis. Kteis, comae pudendae. 

t See a fuller detail in the book : Les divinites genitrices ou sur 
le culte des Phalles, par J. A. D. Paris, 1805. 

X See the titles of the books in Hamilton's Catalogue des Manu- 
scrits Sanskrdams, Paris, 1807- 

§ Herodoti Hist. II. 48. Q Lucianus de Dea Syra. 

1 See Les divinites genitrices. 
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America, in the cities of Tlascala and Panuco, the 
Spaniards found the worship of the sexual parts.* 
Among the Greeks, many of the gods and goddesses 
were represented with this sign of shame by way of 
distinction, as Pan, Bacchus, Priapus, Venus, Ceres. 
And even the severe Romans adopted pretty early the 
like images ; for, according to Winkelmann's description, 
the Etruscan statues are not less distinguished by the 
most sensual and immodest attributes. 

Yet they were not content with barely setting up in 
public those infamous statues and infamous symbols of 
the gods. That which is concealed in the most secret 
obscurity among Christian nations, the Greek exposed 
to the most public inspection, or made it a species of 
highly prized instruction. The festivals and the myste- 
ries of the Greeks, contained, for the most part, repre- 
sentations of the union of the sexes ; and were full of 
symbols, songs, and customs, which served to excite the 
slumbering passions. 

The most of what pertains to this topic, is too im- 
pure to be brought to light by a Christian writer ; but, 
on the other hand, a wrong predilection for heathenism 
has so often covered these things over, that they ought 
hot here to be wholly passed by in silence. 

The Thesmophoria, the Dionysia,"!" and the feasts of 
Oybele, were all full of such pollution. At the Thesmo- 
phoria, the kteisy which was made of honey and sesame, 
was carried about, and then brought in formal proces- 
sion before the goddess, where the most indecent songs 
resounded, sung by women inflamed with the wildest 
lust. The language employed was so indecent, that 
even a heathen, the astronomer Cleomedes, w^hen speak- 
ing of immodest language, says : ( *^ And other base 

* Garcillasso de la Vega, Hist, des Incas, II. 6. 

^ Thesmophoria, solemn festivals in honour of Geres, as the first 
who taught mankind the use of laws. Dionpsia, festivals in honour 
of Bacchus. The Greek scholar will pardon the explanation of a 
few such terms, for the sake of such as may need it. — Tbaks. 

X Cleomedes de Meteoris, ed. Balforeus, lib. II. in Gronovii 
Thes. 
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tUngSy of wbich some appear to be from tbe bFotbels ; 
otbeiSy such as aie eommonly uttered hj the women of 
Ceres who celebrate the Thesmophoria." A yot more 
r^voltiug impression is made by the description of the 
celebration of the Bacchanalia, or Dionysiaca. Those 
who celebrated these mystmes advanced, having their 
hair entwined with serpents, and devouring raw flesh. 
SiHue rode on asses; others led forwajrd he- goats. 
Wild and foaming with mad intoxication, they brand* 
idlied the thyrsus and howled. The phaUapkari w^ent 
before, who bore on high poles the images of the sexual 
parts; while behind, ran those who sang the phalUc 
songs. These were mostly dressed as women ; and 
what was of a piece with the rest, they weie drunk ; 
whence Plato says : * ^^ We have seen the whole town 
drunk at the Dionysia.'' Similar is the description of 
the feasts of Cybele, where the priests, raging witb the 
illusion of a beastly excitement* ran about naked among 
the multitude, emasculated themselves, and exultingly 
exhibited to the people tbe mutilated parts.f 

Thus, in the Bacchanalian, the Samothracian» the 
Eleusinian, and in almost all the mysteries, we find the 
phallus, the ithtfphallic songs, and also indecent symbo- 
lico-dramatic actions. Let us hear the words of a. 
Christian apologist, who was certainly not unjust to- 
wards heathenism, Clement of Alexandria* who had 
himself formerly been initiated into the mysteries4 
** How then, if I describe to you the mysteries ? I will 
not blab them in derision, like Alcibiades, but will un- 
yeil the secret jugglery according to the word of truth ; 
and likewise those so called gods of yours, to whom ye 
celebrate the mysteries, I design to show to the life, 
like an exhibition on the stage, before your eyes. First 

• De Legg. lib. I. 

f See the deacriptioo of these festivals in the hook : Les divini- 
tea genetrices, and in Gronovii Thesaurus, T. VII. where yet more 
brutal traits arc mentioned. On the mysteries in general, see the 
same works, and also Saintecroix. Recherches sur les Myst^res des 
Qrecs, ed. de Sacy. 

t Clem. Alex, Proteptikos, c. 2. 
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see, how the frantic Bacchus is commemorated hy Ym 
priestesses, while in their sacred phrenzy they devour 
raw flesh, and, with their heads hound with serpents 
and shouting JSvoe ! they dissever the newly slaughtered 
victims. — I e who are yourselves initiated, will here 
receive, with so much the greater laughter, these your 
revered fahles. But I wiu openly dteclare the whole 
secret, not fearing to utter in words what you are not 
afraid to worship. 

•* Thus, then, I first mention her who was produced 
near Cyprus from the foam of the sea, the heloved of 
Cinyras, namely Aphrodite^ who is called expressly, 
^ She who delights m the male organs,' hecause she 
sprang from them, viz. from the amputated organs of 
Uranus, which were so lustful as even to impregnate 
the waves after they were cut off. This Aphrodite 
you very properly represent in the mysteries, as a pro- 
duction of the unchaste parts of the hody. As a symhol 
of the origin of this sea-horn goddess of voluptuousness, 
there are given to those who are here initiated into the 
practice of unchastity, a grain of salt, and a phallus. 
The initiated also hring with them for her a piece of 
money, as lovers to a courtezan. — Further, in regard to 
the mysteries of Ceres, they are nothing else hut the 
amour of Jupiter with his mother Demeter, and the 
wrath of this his (I know not whether I should say) 
mother or wife ; on which account she is called JBrimo, 
or the angry. Some also relate, that when Ceres re- 
quired of Jupiter, as a voluntary punishment fof hav- 
ing enjo3^ed forhidden intercourse with her, that he 
should emasculate himself, he threw into her lap the 
genitals of a ram, thus intending to deceive her. 

" Were I now needlessly to set forth the symbols of 
this initiation, I know it would excite laughter among 
you ; although you especially ought not to laugh, be- 
cause you would thus be so exposed to shame. When 
you say : I have eaten out of the drum ! I have drunken 
from the cymbal ! I have tasted of the dishes of the 
sacrifice ! I have crept slily into the female apartment ! 
are not all these symbols of lasciviousness? are not these 
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mysteries worthy of scorn ? How, if I now subjoin the 
rest? Demeter brings forth a daughter; Proserpine 

frows up ; and now Jupiter again lies with this same 
^roserpine whom he has begotten, while he forgets the 
debauchery committed with the mother. Thus is Jnpi- 
ter both the father and the -violator of Proserpine, and 
although under the form of a serpent, yet so that be is 
afterwards discovered. And this god it is, this serpent 
in the female bosom, who is celebrated by symbols in 
the Sabazian mysteries QDionysia], where the initiated 
draw a serpent through their bosoms," &c.* 

Yet it was not light minded Greece alone that knew 
such festivals as these. We find similar ones also in 
Rome ; and, in later times, also the like mysteries. In 
the vernal festivals of the goddess Anna Perenna, the 
same orgies and filthy festal songs occurred, with which, 
among other ancient nations, the new birth of nature 
was celebrated.f The service of Priapus was here prac- 
tised with just as much indecency as among other 
ancient nations. Varro relates, J that the god Mntinus, 
(so Priapus was called by the ancient inhabitants of 
Latium,) was borne through the city upon a carriage ; 
that he stopped before the houses of the most distin- 
guished matrons ; and that they did not scruple to adorn 
him with flowers and garlands. 

According to the above accounts, we need not wonder 
that even the mose abandoned deeds, in relation to sen- 
sual excesses, were attributed to those filthy gods. 
Partly for the purpose of giving to some physical ap- 
pearance a symbolic character, and partly also perhaps 
inventing stories from a libidinous waywardness, men 
attributed to the gods the most filthy and scandalous 
sins, which the Christian is ashamed to relate, and 
which sometimes even the heathen, through shame, 
were unwilling to name. Thus, for example, Diodorus 

* Compare Theodoretus Graecor. Affect. Curatio, Disp. I. 0pp. 
T. I. p. 722. 

t Creuzer's Symbolik, B. II. p. 973. 

t In Aug. de Civit. Dei, VII. 24. &c. TertuUian. ad Nationes, 
II. 11. ♦ 
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SkultiB says, he is ashamed to relate the hirth of lacchus, 
which forms the chief object of the Sabazian festivals. 
Incest, sodomy, and all kinds of lasciviousness, are still 
a smail thing compared with accounts like those of 
JBaechus, who practised uachastity on stones,* and of 
Geres and her exposure of her nakedness.f It could 
not therefore appear surprising and offensive to the 
Oreek, when harlots,^ or violated boys, § were exalted 
to gods, and were actually worshipped by the people, 
which not very unfirequently happened. Thus it could 
come to pass, that they had one Yenils by the name of 
«oXX/7vyoC) and one by the name of Tr6pv^. 

What they did not hesitate to relate of the gods in 
words, how should they scruple to represent also in their 
images ? Hence a cotemporary, with just indignation, 
depicts the immodest statues of the Greeks, while he 
says : J '^ Painters and statuaries represent Europa on 
the back of the licentious Jupiter ; Bacchus is exhibited 
as effeminate, and with lustful organs; Pan and the 
satyrs are represented as wild beasts and asses striving for 
the gratification of their lusts ; Jupiter, as an eagle lust- 
ing for Gan3rmede, or in the shape of a swan uniting 
himself with Leda, or falling as. a shower of gold into 
the lap of Danae." Aristotle also, in his Politics,ir ad- 
vises, that " care should be taken on the part of the 
government, that statues and paintings should exhibit 
no indecent scenes, except in the tempues of such divi- 
ities as, according to common opinion, preside over 
sensuality; but still, at the festivals of these deities, 
only adults should take part in the ceremonies." 

But not merely did statues and pictures serve more 
deeply to imprint in the mind the scandalous stories of 
the gods; the dance too, and the drama, exhibited them 
in a manner suf&ciently to the life. Thus Angustin re- 

* Arnobius adv. Gentes, 1. V. p. 177. ed. Paris. 1651. 

Clem. Alex. Protreptikos, c. 2. 

Eusebii Praep. Evang. II. 3. Lactantii Inst. I. 20. 

Euseb. Praep. Evang. II. 6. 
11 Theoderetus Graec. Aff. Cur. 0pp. T. IV. p. 783. Disp. III. 
4* Aristot. PoIiUca« YII. 18. ed. Scboeider. 
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lates, that on the stage were still daily sung and danced 
the robbery eommitt^ by Mercury, and the lascivious- 
ness of Venus.* And Amobius speaks of the exhibi- 
tion, in a dance, of Jupiter's rape of Europa.f 

But, even leaving out of view the scandalous statues 
of the gods, the public exhibition of naked male and 
female figures was something which can by no means 
consist with serious moral sentiments. In the most 
ancient times, among the Greeks themselves,): as in all 
eastern countries,§ the statues of the gods were always 
exhibited as clothed. Hence, in this respect, the moral 
feeling of Socrates, so early developed, is remarkable, 
whose master-piece of statuary was the clothed Graces. 
In accordance with the same moral feeling, the virgin 
Pallas is always represented as clothed. Such shame- 
lesraess in the gods of Greece, and in part of Rome also, 
must necessarily have produced, in the strongest degree, 
the same vices in their worshippers. For, as Cicero 
says, instead of the transfer to man of that which is 
divine, they transferred human sins to the gods, and 
then experienced again the necessaiy reaction. 

If we first consider the sacred bond of matrimony, 
we find that monogamy had indeed already, in accor* 
dance with the occidental character, been early intro- 
duced by the founders of the Grecian states, Cecrops, 
Solon, and Lycurgus ; though unquestionably from no 
other than a political view. This we see especially 
among the Lacedemonians. According to the Lycur« 
gan legislation, the marriage tie might be dissolved, as • 
soon as there was no longer any hope that able and ac- 
tive citizens would be produced from it. So the laws 
of Lycurgus even permitted married men mutually to 
exchange wives for a time ; since, according to Plu- 
tarch's account, Lycurgus did not consider children as 
belonging to individuals, but to the state. And Solon, 
because he knew no other means of checking adultery 

' Aug. de Civit. Dei, VII. 26. Compare Meunii Orchestra, 
p. 23. 

t Amobii adv. Gentes, 1. Til. 

% Plato de Rep. p. 221. ed. Bekker. § Herod. Hist II. 8. 
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and paederastUy caused a temple to be consecrated to 
Aphrodite as a house of debanchery for the young 
Athenians, where female slaves were offered to them 
for prostitution. So it was also the custom among the 
Greeks universally, to have concubines. Far from the 
Greeks, as well as from all heathen nations, was the 
idea of a marriage covenant with any reference to a 
godly life ; a covenant, as the apostle Paul describes it, 
where the wife in her appropriate manner, and the man 
after his peculiar character, but both alike for their 
mutual improvement, devote themselves to the love of 
the Saviour, and stnve to be wholly imbued with his 
spirit in their lives. 

But had the Grecian laws against debauchery been 
ever so strict, jet mere laws can never alone regulate 
men. Man must have received divine love in his heart, 
in order to vanquish the ungodly passions ; and this 
divine love, religion alone can impart. Hence we see, 
too, that not merely the common people of Athens, but 
also the more distinffuished, were addicted to the 
most shameless debauchery. Among the more ancient, 
Aegeus, Theseus, Minos, Agamemnon, and Phoenix, 
are described* as unchaste ; and among the later, The- 
mistocles, Aristidest Paosanias, Cimon,f and, above all, 
Pericles and Alcibiades. The biography of the last by 
Plutarch, affords us a vivid image of his time, a period 
in which Greece stood at the highest degree of im« 
provement. Here we see directly, m the clearest man- 
ner, how little the mere cultivation of knowledge and 
refined feeling can benefit man, when not accompanied 
by the sanctification of the heart. Richly endowed 
with extraordinary mental powers, which had still been 
improved by education and instruction of every kind, 
energetic and decided in his character and will, Alci- 
biades might have accomplished a glorious career, had 
his heart l^en rightly disposed, and had he made self- 

* AtheDaei Deipootoph. XIII. 3, 4, 77. Plut. Vita Thesei. 
Homeri Ilias, II. v. 226. 

t Plut. Vita Themiftt, c. 2, 3, 18, 32. Vita Arist. c. 2. Corn. 
Nep. Vita Pattsaaiae, c. 5. Plut. Vita Cimonis, c. 4. 
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denial a purpose of his life. To this point Socrates 
thought to have led him ; and here too the contest is 
remarkable, between the genuine Greek propensities in 
the youth and the stricter demands of the sage. At 
the very first, he was struck with the nobleness, the sa- 
credness, of the character of Socrates ; and could not at 
once break loose from him, although the secret longing 
of his corrupt inclinations constantly drew him away in 
some other direction. " He perceived," as Plutarch 
says,* " that the business of Socrates was a service of 
the gods, in guarding and preserving the youth." And 
in Plato, t Alcibiades thus acknowledges of himself; 
" When I hear him, my heart beats far more power- 
fully than the hearts of those who rave in the Coryban- 
tian dance, and tears are extorted from me by his dis- 
courses. When, on the other hand, I heard Pericles, or 
other distinguished orators, I thought indeed that they 
spoke well, but nothing of the like kind happened to 
me ; nor did my soul become disquieted and indignant 
at finding myself in a slavish condition. But by this 
Marsyas I have often been so moved, as to believe it 
not worth while to live, if I were to remain as I was. 
Socrates compels me to confess, that very many things 
are wanting in me ; and yet, neglecting myself, I take 
care of the affairs of the Athenians. With violence, 
therefore, as if fleeing from the Sirens, stopping my 
ears, I escape with the utmost haste, in order that I 
may not grow old in sitting at his feet. And vnth 
him alone of all men, there happens what one would 
not look for in me, viz. that I coiild be made to blush 
before any man ; and yet, notwithstanding, before him 
I actually feel ashamed of myself. For I am thorough- 
ly conscious to myself, that I am not in a situation to 
contradict him, as though one were not bound to do as 
he advises ; but only when I am gone from him, I am 
again overcome by the homage of the people. For this 
reason I run away from him and escape ; and when I 
see him again, I am filled with shame on account of 

• Plut. Vita Alcibiadis, c. 4. 
t Plato, Syroposion, p. 463, ed. Bekker, 
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what I have just confessed; and would often rather 
have it that he was not alive ; and yet, were it actually 
to be so, I am sure that his death would be far more 
distressing to me ; so that I am in this way wholly at 
a loss how I shall get along with this man." 

Alcibiades was a young man, in whom all the pas- 
sions naturally glowed with equal vehemence. But, as 
is ever the case with the natural man who has not yet 
received the element of divine love in his heart, by 
which alone all ungodly propensities can be truly van- 
quished, so also in him one preponderating passion held 
the others in check. And this was ambition^ as Socrates 
very justly judged,* while endeavouring to turn him 
from this pursuit to something higher. 

As far now as the other passions of his heart did not 
interfere with the accomplishment of his lofty plans, he 
unreservedly gave himself up to them ; and thus he be- 
came in his youth, as the Grecian comedians call him, 
*^ the wife of all the men of Athens ;" and when grown 
up, " the husband of all the women." Thus he became 
a sensualist, a voluptuary, a drunkard.f On the other 
hand, where his ambition must remain unsatisfied if he 
did not set limits to his pleasures, as in the less refined 
Sparta, there he knew how to subordinate all his minor 
passions to that supreme one, ambition. { But in 
Athens, where, from the marked superiority of his 
genius, his sensual temperament § was admired by the 
common multitude and especially by the young, and 
regarded as a pattern, he gave himself up to it in a 
manner entirely unlimited. He supported more race- 
horses than the richest cities or kings ever kept. His' 
clothing was of purple. He shut up a distinguished 
painter in his house, and compelled him to adorn it with 

* Plato Alcib. I. 

t Plut. Alcib. c. 4, 8, 16, 23. Athen. Deipn. XIII. 34. 

t Plut. Alcib. e. 23. 

§ Sinnlichkeit. Here, as is obvious from the illustration that 
follows, we have an instance of the more extended sense of this 
term, as embracing all that pertains to the senses. See the note 
on p. 101, above Trans. 
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paintinffB, which had never before been done in Athens. 
When Re took the field, the Ephesians gave him a tent ; 
the Chians provided forage for his horses ; the Lesbians 
took care of his table and sideboard ,* Oyzicus supplied 
victims for sacrifice ; and even the famous courtezans, 
Damasandra and Theodota, followed him in his cam- 
paigns. On his shield, he had for a device a Cupid 
hurling lightnings ; and in a picture he caused himself 
to be represented in the lap of the courtesan Nemea. 
Hence Alcibiades was severely chastised by the come- 
dians and orators, for spreading sensuality, luscury, and 
the love of splendour among the people, and especially 
among the youth.* 

In connection with these statements, we will now 
consider the poets, artists, orators, and philosophers of 
the Greeks, in the view already presented. If we first 
look at the influence of the poets on Greece in general, 
we must remark, to our astonishment, that, strictly 
speaking, they were the persons who gave a direction 
and a character to the life of the people. The sciences, 
the arts, the civil life of the Greeks, all developed them-^ 
selves through their Homer. Homer was the counsellor 
in all the exigencies of lifcf Homer was the teacher 
of the young and the enlivener of the old. What an 
influence on morals must have gone fbrth from this deifi- 
cation of Homer ! No one has known how to pourtray 
all the vices, and especially sensuality, in a more allur- 
ing manner than he ; no one has formed a lower con- 
ception of the import of life. With good reason, there- 
fore, did Plato deeply feel the ruinous tendency of a 

* See the comedians in Athenaeus, (Deip. XIT. 47, sq.) and 
also the oration by Andocydes; also the two orations by Lysias 
against Alcibiades. — After all that is here said of Alcibiades, we see 
how corrupting it must be, when he is represented with half praise, 
as is done by Plutarch ; or with entire commendation as an agree- 
able rake, as is done by Meissner. Nothing can be more danger- 
ous than an over-estimate of talents in connection with a low dis- 
position ; for that man is so much the more dangerous, who pos- 
sesses vast mental capacities for the execution of corrupt purposes. 

t See Niceratus in Xenophon's ConviTiam, c. 4, § 6, ed. 
Schneider. 
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merely poetio eduoation, when be banished all poets 
from his ideal state. We turn, however, to other 
poets. 

The sexual pleasures are openly and prominently 
made the objects of poetry, by Anacreon, Alcman, Bac- 
chylides, Simonides, Alcaeus, Sappho, and IbycuSt 
whose songs are in part so voluptuous and obscene, that 
CTea the outward regard to decency in a Christian state, 
would not permit the publication of such effusions of 
sensuality.* Not less offensive are the poems of Solon, 
Mimnermus, Theognisyf which celebrate nothing but 
wine and love. The poems of Archilochus are so immo- 
dest, that they were even excluded from Sparta4 And 
what shall we say of an Aristophanes ! How many 
CO- partners may he have had among the lost comic 
writers 1 And what ought we to expect of a people, what 
of women, who could listen to such obscene language, 
and even bestow on it loud applause and clapping I But 
not only respecting the lyric and comic writers, have 
we proofs of the greatest impurity; we also possess 
fragments or accounts of poets, such as Pindar, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, which cast more or less of suspicion on 
the purity of their morality.§ 

If we turn to the artists of Greece, it is at once a 
fact sufficiently offensive, that they were regarded as 

* This is especially true of the fragments of Ibycos in Athe- 
naeus, Deip. XIII. 8. Hence Cicero blames even Athenaeus for 
his sensuality. Cic. Quaest. Tusc. IV. 83. 

t Athen. Deip. XII. 1 ; XIII. 7, 8. % Atben. Deip. VI. 3. 

§ Of Pindar in Athen. Deip. XIII. 76. Of Sophocles, Athen. 
XIII. 45, 61 , 81 , 82. Solger's Translation of Sophocles, Introduc- 
tion, p. 117. Of Euripides, Athen. XIII. 5. § 1. Jacobs' Anthol. 
Graeca, T. 1. p. 95, and Solger as above, p. 112. We cannot 
indeed everywhere place confidence in the testimony of Athenaeus, 
because he gives in part preconceived opinions, and in part ad- 
duces as authorities, authors who are not to be relied upon ; as in 
particular, Hieronymus of Rhodes See on this subject the learn- 
ed dissertation : ** On the credibility of the philosophic writers of 
the later periods," in Luzac's Lectiones Atticae, ed. Sluiter, Leyden 
1809. Neither is he everywhere to be rejected as a witness ; for 
example, what he quotes from Ion, the Cretan historian, respect- 
ing the profligacy of Sophocles, bears the impress of truth. 
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the umpires of the gracefulness of the young Grecian 
women, who were necessitated to appear naked before 
them. The people of Crotona brought five young fe- 
males to Zeuxis, in order that he might collect and 
combine, from their naked channs, the ideal of female 
beauty, and so exhibit it in the form of a Helen. And 
since Zeuxis awarded to them the praise of beauty, 
they were celebrated by many poets, and their names 
lasted longer than the painting of Zeuxis.* That 
Parrhasius was accustomed to paint indecent figures for 
his amusement, we have seen above, f Apelles had an 
amour with Pancaste, the mistress of Alexander, who 
had likewise been required to sit naked for the benefit 
of his art. X In like manner the orators Lysias, Isocra- 
tes, and Demosthenes, are not exculpated from similar 
stains ; although the testimonies of antiquity concern- 
ing their trespasses in this respect, are not entitled to 
entire credit. § Equally unimportant are these testimo- 
nies as to the transgressions of the philosophers; al- 
though some of them, in consequence of their very sys- 
tems, are liable to the suspicion of sensual vices ; and 
this charge is still more firmly fixed upon some by un- 
suspicious testimony. Such are Epicurus, Diogenes, 
and especially Aristippus. The forgetfulness also of the 
most sacred duties by the latter, was so great, that when 
some one cast it as a reproach upon him, that, while he 
kept innumerable mistresses, he exposed his own children 
which he had himself begotten, he had the shameless- 
ness to answer : " Every man casts away the spittle 
and vermin that himself has produced." || The reputa- 
tation of Speucippus, Polemo, Archcsilaus, and Aris- 
totle, is in this respect uncertain. T 

Much more, on the other hand, are those accusations 



* Cicero de Inventione, II. 1. 

f Paf^e 56 ; where, by a mistake in the German, the text 
reads Praxiteles Ed. 

± Aeliani V. H. XII. 34. See the notes of Perizonius. 

§ Athen. Deip. XIII. 62, 63. || Diog. Laert. Vita Phill. 11. 81. 

% Diog. Laert. IV. 16, 30, 40. Athen. Deip. XIII. 56, Diog. 
Laert. V. 12, r » 6 
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to be discarded, which many voices of antiquity have 
ndsed even against Socrates and Plato. They origi- 
nated partly from calumny, whi6h is everywhere thrown 
out by the vicious against those who stand higher 
in virtue than themselves; and partly from a mis- 
apprehension of some Socratico- Platonic expressions. 
Had Socrates been guilty of the vice of paederastia, his 
accusers certainly would not have failed to bring this 
also as a point of accusation against him ; and Aristo- 
phanes, the scoffer, would not have passed over this 
point in his derision of Socrates. On the other hand, 
what were not only his sentiments, but his conduct also, 
in relation to this vice, is plainly enough shown in the 
Symposia of Plato and Xenophon.* The last unques- 
tionably affords — as is generally the bearing of the writ- 
ings of Xenophon and of Plato with respect to Socrates — 
exactly the view of Socrates concerning this vice ; the 
other presents the philosophic observations or theory 
of Plato on the subject, as they proceeded from the So- 
cratic mode of thinking. According to both dialogues, 
heavenly love is different from earthly, the heavenly 
Aphrodite from the common.f According to Xenophon, 
physical love was directly excluded by Socrates ; ac- 
cording to Plato, it was considered as an approximating 
step to the proper and true love. At last, however, Al- 
cibiades comes forward in Plato's dialogue, and testifies 
— ^what certainly is historical, as he himself knew it 
from experience — that Socrates was unsusceptible of 
every lower kind of love, being devoted to spiritual or 
moral love alone.]; 

It is indeed more difficult to clear Plato from all suspi- 

* Separate works of these distinguished disciples of the great 
philosopher, written in the form of conversations at a feast, and en> 
titled Symposia or Feasts. — Travs. 

f Xenophontis Convivium, c. 8, § 9. Plato, Symposion, p. 385. 
ed. Bekker. 

% To this passage in the Symposion, (p. 860, ed. Bekker,) 
Quinctilian also appeals for the justiBcation of Socrates ; and parti- 
cular stress is laid upon it in the Apologetic treatise by Gessner on 
this subject : De paederastia Socralis, in Yet. Comment. Gotting. 
T. II. p. 25. 
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eion. Antiqiiity has not only accused him, with greater 
defimteness, of sensaal love, but has also preserved a 
multitude of epigrams and poems attributed to him, 
which describe a fondness both for boys and girls ; so 
that even Cicero, his great admirer, cannot forbear say- 
ing, that " Dicearchus has accused Plato, and probably 
not unjustly."* But as it respects the epigrams ascribed 
to him, they have in themselves, in a great measure, the 
marks of their spuriousness ; as appears from the fact, 
that they were first adduced by very late writer8.f 
Then too, in connection with the slanders of great va&n 
by small men, in which the aee subsequent to the birth 
of Christ was rich, we must also take into the account 
the terminology of Plato ; which might eadly afford an 
occasion to misinterpretation, inasmuch as he exhibited 
excellence only as the highest beauty^ and looked upon 
harmony of external form as an indication of the har- 
mony of the mind. So much at least is certain, that in 
his writings he regarded paederastia as the ruin of all 
virtue, ^^ as something contrary to nature^ which even 
the beasts do not commit."^ 

The relation of courtezans must also be regarded as 
particularly illustrative of the Grecian character. In- 
deed, we find no people on earth, am<Hig whom immod- 
est boldness was so united with mental refinement, and 
had attained in this way to so much honour, as was the 
fact among the Greeks in respect to their courti^ans. 
While the education of the female sex in general among 
this people was entirely neglected, the courtezans dili- 
gently pursued every kind of science and art. They 
frequented the lecture-rooms of the philosophers ; they 
were authoresses ; they projected books of laws for the 
conduct of their lovers; they kept schools, in which 
young girls were trained in the arts of courtezans, just 
as the young men were trained in eloquence. Celebrat- 
ed men, such as Aristophanes the grammarian, Ammo- 
nius, ApoUodorus, Gorgias, collected their ingenious 
thoughts, and wrote their histories. They had their 

* Cicero Tuscul. Q. IV. 34. f Athen. Diog. Laert. 

t Plato de Legib. VIII. p. DO, 91, ed, Bekker. 
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particalar painters, (iropvoypa^c,) as Aristides, Pausa- 
niasy Nicephoras. Men of the bon tan carried written 
notices of them in their pockets.* The comic poets said 
publicly, and the comedians repeated it in subsequent 
centuries, that the more accomplished courtezans, and 
Aspasia in particular, were the cause of the most im- 
portant undertakings and transactions of their age ; thus 
Aspasia occasioned the subjugation of Samoa, and the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war.f She con- 
tinually kept a brothel, as Plutarch asserts expressly ; 
and, notwithstanding this, the same author continues, 
husbands even brought their wives to hear her. Peri- 
cles, the chief of the Athenian state, dismissed his own 
wife on her account, and lived with her in the most fa- 
miliar intercourse. Even Socrates went to hear her. 

A still more common prostitute than Aspasia, was 
Phryne. As it had become the custom at this period 
to draw the forms of the goddesses after the contour of 
naked girls or courtezans distinguished for their beauty, 
Pancaste, the mistress of Alexander, offered herself to 
ApeUes as a model for Yenus Anadyomene;| and 



* See the historical confirmation of all these data in Athen. Deip. 
XIII. 2,3,4, 5,6, 21. 

t Plutarchus, Vita Periclis, c. 24, 25. 

X So far as the shamelessness of exposing their persons is concern- 
ed, these old heathen beauties might perhaps find something like 
their equals in our own day, in refined and Christian Europe itself. 
The reader of Scott's Napoleon will at once recur to the case of 
Bonaparte's beautiful sister Paulina. After exposing her person for 
a succession of days to the view of the artist, she replied to the ques- 
tion. How she could bear to expose herself so? that <* the apartment 
mas well aired each time before she went into it." So it seems she 
was careful not to expose her health. What must have been the sense 
of female delicacy in one who could think of no other exposure I 
One is constrained to fear that the corrupting influence of the fine 
arts, is now as real, if not as great, as among the ancient heathen, 
— ^that there are the same exposures in statues and paintings, at 
least in some collections of them ; and the same immoral inftuence 
in obliterating a sense of delicacy, and thus leading to sensuaUty. 
Ought not such images, however admirable in execution, to be 
removed from all places of public resort in a Christian country ? — 
TaANs. 
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Phryne to Praxiteles for Venus Cnidia,* The Greeks, 
therefore, lifted up their hands to public prostitutes^ 
while they prayed to God. Phryne acquired such an 
immense fortune by her arts, that she caused a golden 
statue to be erected to Venus at Delphi, upon which 
Crates, the cynic, afterwards wrote : " Monument of the 
incontinence of the Athenians."! She offered to thet. 
Thebans to rebuild their city walls, which had been des- 
troyed by Alexander, provided they would suffer this 
inscription to be placed upon them in gold : " Demolish- 
ed by Alexander; rebuilt by Phryne." When once 
Hyperides brought an action against her, in order to 
procure an acquittal she uncovered her bosom before the 
judges.t 

This shamelessness proceeded still farther. At an 
earlier period, contests of beauty had been introduced 
among the Greeks, in which young men and women 
contended naked for the prize of the highest graceful- 
ness of form ; as in Arcadia, Lesbos, Tenedos, Elis, 
where the sacred vessels of the temple were given to the 
youth to bear, in proportion to their beauty .§ Phryne 
came forward to this contest in Eleusis at the festival of 
Neptune, where thirty thousand Greeks were wont to 
assemble ; and here, with flowing locks, as Venus An- 
adyomene, she descended into the sea, stark naked, be- 
fore the eyes of all Greece. j| 

At the death of the courtezan Pythonice, a great 
number of the first artists accompanied the bier with 
mournful music ; and Harpalus, Alexander s lieutenant 
in Babylon, erected to her memory a princely cenotaph, 
on the way from Athens to Eleusis. 

Next to the courtezans, we must just mention, in a 
word, the paederastia of the ancients, and their excesses 
in it. This immorality was occasioned among the 



* Aeliani V. H. IX. e. 32^ c. Botis Periz. 

t Diog. Laert. VI. 60. % Alciphron Epiit. I. 31. 

^ Athenaei Deip. XIII. 20, 90. 

11 A then. Deip. XIII. 6. On the eourtezans of Greece, see the 
well known dissertation of Jacobs in Wieiand's Attic Museum, Yo}. 
III. No. 2. 
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Greeks, by the practice of their young men often going 
naked, — and girls too in Sparta ; which must have de- 
stroyed all the more delicate feelings of shame. In the 
corporeal exercises also of the festal games at Olympia, 
Nemea, and Delphi, all the young men and boys, in 
the later periods of Greece, contended entirely naked. 
"In the most ancient times, according to Thucydides, * 
they wore aprons. In Sparta, the young women held 
their contests not indeed entirely naked, but yet in im- 
modest apparel-t In Chios, boys wrestled with girls. f 
Even Plato would permit girls not yet marriageable, to 
contend naked.§ That herein lay tho occasion for 
paederastia, is affirmed by Plutarch, who describes the 
sensualists who crowded into the place of contest for the 
youth ; Q and Cicero also affirms the same.iT But that 
this love may often have been only a pure mental love, 
appears entirely incredible, when we examine the testi- 
monies of antiquity on the subject. On the contrary, 
Socrates appears here also to have been the only sage 
who tried to give to this base inclination, already exist- 
ing, a higher aim ; while he pointed to the inexplicable 
influence of the higher principle in man even upon the 
extemaiybrm, which also becomes ennobled as soon as 
the soul of man begins to attain to a diviner freedom. 
This deeper import of paederastia, according to which 
the external form was to be loved only in proportion 
as the spirit within manifested itself, was received from 
Socrates by his scholars, Plato, Xenophon, Aeschines, 
and Cebes ; but in the actual world, we find every- 
where among the Greeks only that sensual love toward 
the male sex, which we can explain on no other ground, 
but their extreme susceptibility to jphysical beauty. 

Still more revolting than all that has been named, is 
that abominable custom, which heathenism introduced, 
of regarding prostitution as an act of divine worship, and 
of bringing women into the temples to sacrifice their 

' Thucyd. H»t. I. 6. f Mango's Sparta, B. I. Th. 2, p. 162. 
X Athen. Deipn. XIII. 20. 

Plato de Legibus, VIII. p. 85. ed. Bekker. 

Plut. Amatorius, c. 4. f Tuscul. Q. IV. 83. 
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virtue in honour of the goddesses* Thus it is still io 
India ; so it was in Egjpt,* in Babylon, in Lycia, in 
Phoenicia. And not only this, but in Babylon, as is 
well known, they even had a law requiring all the 
women in the land, once in their life to prostitute them- 
selves to a stranger, in the temple of Venus.*!" The 
same horrible custom passed over into Greece, and 
young women of Cyprus, in ancient times, sacrificed 
their innocence to strangers in honour of yenus4 The 
same was the fact on mount Erix in Sicily.§ But the 
most frightful of all, was the pollution of innocence in 
the temples of Venus at Corinth. || As Strabo re- 
lates, the whole wealth of the city proceeded from the 
hire of prostitution, which the females who served in 
the temples received from the numerous sea-faring 
strangers. More than a thousand girls were the ser^ 
vants of this goddess and her temples. At the public 
festivals, when the goddess was to be entreated for the 
continuance of her favour, it was the courtezans of those 
temples who were more particularly called upon to offer 
prayer ; since their entreaties were regarded as more 
efficacious.^ When !%rxes was driven back from Greece, 
the Corinthians ascribed the preservation of their city 
and of the country especially to the prayers of the 
sacerdotal courtezans ; and as the Athenians caused the 
heroes of Marathon to be painted at the public expense, 
the Corinthians did the same by their temple-damsels ; 
to whose pictures, Simonides subjoined a laudatory 
epigram. It was not uncommon in Greece, and par- 
ticularly in Corinth, for a person to make a vow, if 
Venus would be propitious to this or that undertaking, 
to devote to her a number of young women as prosti- 
tutes.** Christianity destroyed these seats of lust; after 
it had first unveiled what was often practised in secret-ff 

• Herod Hist. L 182. t Herod. Hist. I. 199. 

t Justini Hist. XVIIL 6. § Strabo, VI. 2. 

11 See the description of this remarkable city in Strabo's Geo* 
graphy, VII. 6. 

t Athen. Deip. XIII. 4. '* Athen. Deip. XIII. 4. 

tt Eusebii Vita Constantini, lib. 3. 
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And should we even admit in fact> what is here often 
adduced, namely, that sensual excesses like those we 
have seen in Greece, are practised in the larger cities of 
what is called Christian Europe ; we must still remem- 
ber that these, so far from existing within the sphere of 
the internal spiritual church, do not even pertain to the 
external church of Christ ; since she does not even ac- 
knowledge him as a member of her community, who 
wallows in such gross sins. But among the heathen, 
as we have seen, such debauchery was not only allow- 
ed, but even approved, by their religion. 

The worst sin of sensuality, still remains to be men- 
tioned. As we have quoted, above, some examples to 
show that even the statues of the gods served to kindle 
the tinder of sensuality, so could refined Greece practise 
hestiaUty ; * and in Egypt, the act was committed with 
the sacred goats, even before the eyes of the people ; of 
which Herodotus himself was a witness in the nome of 
Mendes. 

Having particularly considered the sensual excesses 
prevalent in Greece, let us now cast a glance upon 
Rome. As in other virtues, so also in chastihf ancient 
Rome was distinguished. Of this Valerius Maximus']' 
gives us a series of striking examples. According to 
JPlutarch,J it was two hundred and thirty years, — ac- 
cording to Valerius Maximus,§ five hundred and twenty, 
— and, according to Aulus Gellius, || five hundred and 
twenty-one years, before a divorce occurred in Rome. 
Matrons enjoyed peculiar honour, and married but once. 
The censor once punished a senator because he kissed 
his wife before his little daughters, Y whose tender age 

• Athen. Deip. XIII. 20. 

t Valerii Maximi Hist. V. lib. VI. c. 1. 

i Plutarch. Vita Romuli, Comp. Thesei cum Romulo, c. 7. 

^ Valer. Max. Hist. V. lib. II. c. 1, n. 4. 

Auli Gellii Noctes Att. XVII. 21. 

^ This, it must be admitted, is worthy of a place among the fa- 
mous " blue laws " of the stern fathers of Connecticut ; which were 
80 called, because first printed on blue paper. We can easily ima- 
gine the effeminate Greek of that period, and the corrupted Homan 
of a subsequent age, jeering with contempt at such an incident as 
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did not jet admit of this funiliariiy.* The practioo 
ol flroing naked, or of exposing the person^ was nowheBe 
iBaalged. Old Euiius sang : ** JFtagiHu prineipium 
eatf nudare inter does torpara,**^ A father was not 
allowed to he in the hath with a grown-up son^ nor a 
father-in-law with a son-iB-law.j: 

This purity of morals, however, even among the a&- 
eient Itmnans, may not indeed have he^i without ex- 
ceptions. At least Cicero says :§ ^ Does any one de- 
sire that interoonrse with prostitntes should he forbidden 
to the young ? I cannot deny that he may seriously 
contemplate it ; hut in this he will not only deviate 
from the custom of our age, but from the habit and 
usage of our forefathers. For when has not this been 
practised? When has it been regarded as a crime? 
When not allowed ? *' In Gato's time, the corruption 
was already general ; yea, he himself did not hesitate 
to keep a mistress, strikingly conjugal as his life was 
in other respects ; and it is even known, that he called 
to a youth who came out of a brothel : " Well done, 
my boy 1 " inasmuch as he considered this practice as 
the best means of preventing adultery and paederastia.| 
It was customary, even then, for slaves to teach the 

the one mentioned above, and pronouncing the whole community 
who could endure such strictness, to be nothing better than fools or 
fanatics. But such sneers, whether in ancient or modem days, can 
only prove the comparative corruptnesa of the people among whom 
they are current, or the incapacity of their frivolous or corrupt au- 
thors to discern the moral tendency of actions on a rising community. 
Whether it is practicable to enforce such regulations, and therefore 
wise to attempt it, is a separate question. Let it be remembered, 
that the old Romans ought to share with our Puritan ancestors, at 
least a small portion of the praise or the scorn for having made the 
attempt. The sequel in the text, indeed* shows the very partial 
illumination and the great inconsistency of these old Romans. But, 
we may ask, where has been found light on the particular subject 
before us, either among ancient or modern nations, except as beam- 
ing from the New Testament f — Trazis. 

* Ammianus Marc HisL XXYIII. 4. 

t Cicero Tuscul. Q. IV. 33. 

Plut. VitaCatonis, c. 20. Val. Max. Hist. V. lib. II. c. 1, n. 7. 
Cicero pro Marco Coelio, c * 20. 
Horatii Satyrae, I. 2. v. 32. 
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youth the most lasoivioitt danceB. Paederastia had 
fikewise hecome prevalettt. Lucius Flaminius, the 
TanquiBher of Philip of Maoedon, is the first who is 
expresBly accused of it.* When the censor Appius ac- 
cused Coelius, the friend of Cicero, of this crime, Coe* 
Uus, with the approbation of the people, brought the 
same charge agunst the censor himseULf 3cipio Afri- 
dsmts, the younger, was necessitated to drive two thou- 
sand loose females out of his camp before Numantia. 
fi^Ua gare to his concubines the possessions of. whole 
nations. Clodius built a temple to Liberty on the ruins 
of Cicero's house ; and when an image of the goddess 
was wanting, he caused the statue of a notorious pros- 
titute to be set up as the godde8s4 In the army of 
Crassus, the soldiers read amatory romances.§ At the 
^me of Catiline's war, the most unnatural vices were 
already spread amongst all ranks of society. Sallust de- 
picts even that period with these colours ^ ^^ The lust 
of debauchery and prostitution of every kiud, prevailed. 
Men were used as women ; and women exposed them- 
selves naked to dishonour. Land and sea were ran* 
sacked for dainties. Men sought for sleep before nature 
required it. They waited for neither hunger nor thirst, 
neither cold nor fatigue ; but all were anticipated by 
way of luxury. These things inflamed the youth, when 
their wealth failed, to the perpetration of crimes."^ 

Among the statesmen who promoted unehastity by 
their lives, were Sylla, LucuUus, Catiline, Clodius, 
Crassus, Anthony, Pompey, Caesar and, Augustus; and 
among the authors who taught it in their writings; 
were Horace, Plautus, Terence, and Ovid. Livy says 
also of the age of Augustus : ** '• Rome has increased by 
her virtues till now, when we can neither bear our vices 
nor their remedy." 

Yet we can readily put up with all this, when we 

* Plut. Vita FUminiL f Cicero Epp. ad FamU. Vlil. 12. 
Wieland's Translation of Cicero's Epistles, IV. Note d. 
Plat. Vita Crassi, e. 32. || Sallusti Bell. Catil, c 13. 

Compare Cicero, Oratio Cajtil. II. c. 4* 
Livii Praef. ad HiatQr* 
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come to look at the history of subsequent periods. 
When we read the lives and conduct of the sovereigns of 
Borne and of their subjects, — ^it is not as though we read 
the lives of emperors and kings ; no ! it is as though one 
read of the ravings of beings m whom bestiality was in 
league with the spirit of Satan ! Far be it from us, how- 
ever, to impute these abominations wholly to heathon-* 
ism. Those monsters were unfaithful even to their own 
religion, and therefore it does not belong to our plan to 
give their history. But we might, nevertheless, expect 
thus much of a religion which has in it any moral power 
at all, viz. that among the common people, where it 
mostly predominates, it should prevent the prevalence 
of immorality to such an extent as it reached in Rome. 

But not to go into particulars, let us bring before 
our eyes the picture of that age as a whole, drawn by a 
cotemporary. Seneca- thus speaks of his own time :* 
^^ All IS full of criminality and vice ; indeed much more 
of these is committed than can be remedied by force. 
A monstrous contest of abandoned wickedness is carried 
on. The lust of sin increases daily ; and shame is daily 
more and more extinguished. Discarding respect for all 
that is good and sacred, lust rushes on wherever it 
will. Vice no longer hides itself. It stalks forth be- 
fore all eyes. So public has abandoned wickedness be- 
come, and so openly does it flame up in the minds of all, 
that innocence is no longer seldom^ but has wholly 
ceased to exist." 

In the French revolution, when the people made a 
public renunciation of the God that had created and 
redeemed them, all the vices became prevalent of which 
human beings who have broken loose from the holy 
God of Christians, are capable ; but still, never did this 
abandonment, even in its wildest intoxication, proceed 
to such excesses as appear throughout the whole suc- 
cession of the Roman emperors. An emperor who fought 
naked before the people at the shows of the gladiators, 
like several of the Roman emperors ; an emperor who 

* ^enecft de Ira, II. 8. 
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established a brothel in his palace, and required the 
toll to be paid to himself like Caligula ; an emperor 
who drove through the streets of his capital with his 
naked mistress, like Nero ; an empress who publicly 
commended herself to the coarsest lovers, and exposed 
her embraces for sale, like Messalina ; an emperor who 
first dishonoured and then murdered his sister, like 
Commodus ; an emperor who distributed the highest 
offices according to the greater or less degree of capacity 
for debauchery, like Heliogabalus ; — emperors, who 
caused persons to be murdered in sport, that they might 
see how they would die; who caused bridges to be 
suddenly broken down, that they might enjoy the sight 
of a multitude of people sinking in the waves ; — such 
rulers, even degenerate Byzantium had not ; for only 
when centuries shall have obliterated every vestige of 
Christianity in the world and in*the hearts of men, ia 
it possible that such enormities should be perpetrated. 
That the heathen did in fact justify themselves in 
their sins and transgressions by the examples of the 

fods, could be properly shown only by an intimate 
nowledge of popular life ; but besides this, we have 
also examples of the fact in the writings of the ancients. 
Meleager frequently appeals for exculpation of his pae- 
derastia, to the gods ; just as Jupiter carried off Gany- 
mede ; Apollo, Cyparissus and Cinyras ; and Posei- 
don, Pelops.* The same is indicated by Athenaeus : f 
" Why should we not strive to get possession of the 
beauty of boys and girls, since even gods did the same ? 
Indeed among the goddesses, Aurora carried off Cepha- 
lus and Cleitus ; Demeter, lasion ; and Aphrodite, An- 
chises and Aeneas : all on account of their beauty/*— So 
Martial finds fault with his wife, for scolding when she 
finds him with a beautiful boy. f " How often," says 
he, " has not Juno been compelled to say the same to 
the thunderer Jupiter?" — So says a stripling in Te- 



* Meleagri Epigrammata, ed. Graef. Leips. 1811. £pgr. 10, 
14,40. 
t Athen. Deip. XIII. 20. t Martialis Epigrammata, XI. 44. 
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lence^* whose character is taken directly from the life» 
and who is relating how he was ahont to oommit nn- 
chastity : '* While the girl was sitting in the apart- 
ment, she looked up towards the ceiling, and there saw 
Jupiter pourtrayed as he descended in a golden showex 
into the lap of Danae. I also began to look there, and 
rejoiced to see that a god had already done what I was 
abont to do. And what a god! he who thunders 
through the vault of heaven I Ego homundo hoc non 
Jacerem ? Ego vera iUud feci ac luhen^,^* — In Ovid, f 
Byblis, inflamed with passion for her brother Caunus, 
appeals to the example which the gods have given f<» 
incest ; and in another passage, % &e same loose poet 
admonishes a maiden not to go into the temple, for there 
Jupiter has often caused maids to become mothers. — 
Kindling with indignation at this frightful influence of 
such worthless gods, Antisthencs, the friend of Socrates, 
declared boldly of yenus,§ ^^ Could I hut onkf seize 
Aphrodite^ I would pierce her through with ajaivelin ; so 
many virtuous and excellent women has she seduced 
among us I" 

We close here these views, from which the eye of 
the Christian gladly turns away. H Nevertheless, it is 
salutary not entirely to avoid them ; for when the be- 
lieving Christian, who has experienced the grace of the 
Redeemer in his heart, returns back again to himself 
from the contemplation of all the sinful abominations of 
heathenism ; and finds, that not merely in his external 
life there is no vestige of these heathenish pollutions, 
but that also his heart, if not wholly free from thoughts 

* Terentii Eanacbus, Aet 3, Sc. 5, t. 34. 

t Metamorph. IX. 789. { Ovid. Trfct. II. 287. 

§ Tbeodoreti de Graec. affect. Cur. Diap. III. Opp. T. IV. 
p. 774. 

II ** Glaslt" indeed ! will doibtless b« the response of the 
reaider, as it sorely is of the translator, who has often been tempted 
even to omit some of the worst passages ; and nothing but a sense 
of the important end to be gained by a full exhibition of these 
odious details, could induce him to give them in English. And so, 
most deeply, felt the pious author ; as is manifested by such ad- 
mirable remarks as those which follow in the text.~..TaAiia. 
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of sin, still never dwells with pleasure npOD tbem ; 
and finds, too» that love to holiness is no longer a mere 
law to him, but that a sincere abhorrence of all that is 
not heavenly and a glowing love to all that is divine, 
dwell in his soul ; — ^he becomes deeply affected with the 
unspeakable compassion of Jesus, who, by the power of 
his sanctifying Spirit, has new created the old man, has 
eradicated sin, has brought into existence a new world 
of glory in his soul, where before there was nothing, has 
enlightened the eyes of our understanding, that we may 
know what is the hope of our calling, and the glorious 
riches of the inheritance appointed for us among the 
saints. * 



SECTION IIL 

The impotenci^ of the heathen religions to effect any deep 
and fundamental improvement either ojthe uihoU A«* 
moM race^ ofpartictdar classes ofmen, or of the powers 
of the soul in any individual ; together* with the con- 
sequences thence accruing to morality. 

The boot of all human imfrovbment is Reli- 
gion. The most ancient traces of national cultivation, 
are connected with temples, the priesthood, and the 
worship of God. For this reason, we must also con- 
sider, and endeavour accurately to apprehend, the de- 
velopement of the mental energies of men, from the 
principles of their religion. And here we shall at once 
perceive, that heathenism is by no means adequate to 
produce a complete expansion and harmony of the hu- 
man mind. 

No nation, as history everywhere shows us, attains 
to a cultivated state, independently of other nations ; 
but as the individual man becomes a man only in the 
social intercourse of families, so nations attain the culti- 
vation of which man is susceptible, only through inter- 

* £ph. i. 18. 
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course with nations. Divine worship, political institu- 
tions, and arts and sciences, were transplanted from the 
higher regions of interior Asia, from nation to nation, 
even to the most distant extremities of Europe and 
Africa ; from whence they passed over to America. 

At that primitive period, when this communication 
from Asia to Enrope was first effected in the families of 
the Pelasgi, the character of individual tribes was not yet 
developed. They had not yet established themselves 
in their destined lands ; and therefore the nature of these 
countries could not yet exert its influence in the forma- 
tion of the various national characters. If, therefore, at 
that time, religion, art, and customs passed from one 
people to another, no revolution could thence ensue in 
their whole mental formation ; since almost everywhere 
there prevailed a similar want of cultivation in general. 
But when the various masses of Asiatic population had 
established themselves in Asia, Europe, and Africa, 
each in its own domain ; and when, from the small and 
imperfect knowledge and traditions they had brought 
with them, there was developed among some of them a 
complete system of improvement and civilization ; then 
each of these self-formed nations assumed its peculiar 
mental stamp, which was thenceforward manifested in 
religion, government, arts, and sciences. The central 
points of this peculiar mental cultivation in the West, 
were Egypt and Greece. 

If now, from both these self-cultivated countries, re- 
ligion was to extend itself further ; as there certainly 
was need, because so many nations were yet destitute 
of almost all divine worship ; then the great and utter 
deficiencies of the heathen religion became immediately 
apparent. For these religions were so intimately blend- 
ed with the peculiarities of the people and country, 
that, instead of occasioning new and original develope- 
ment of mind in those foreign lands where they were 
introduced, there passed over to those lands, along vdth 
the religions of the Greeks and Egyptians, also the en- 
tire national character of those countries, and converted 

those foreign nations into Greeks and Efiryptians. Thus 
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Nubia and Abyssinia adopted the Egyptian manners 
and customs along with the Egyptian religion ; just as 
Egypt itself had before received the cultivation of Col- 
chis along with its religious ritual. Thus Thrace, Ma- 
cedonia, and Lower Italy received, with the Grecian re- 
ligion, also the peculiarities of Greece. Thus Greece 
made a breach upon the national developement of 
Rome ; when with her gods she transferred also her 
science to Rome.* And thus also Rome afterwards 
caused Gaul, Spain, and many other lands, to become 
Roman, and suppressed in them the formation of any 
peculiar character. We may even see this abo among 
the Israelites. According to the divine injunction, they 
were to have a religious establishment, which was to 
be most intimately amalgamated with all their political 
institutions, for the purpose primarily of an external 
emblematic representation of an heavenly kingdom. 
When the Jews received any people into their religious 
community, as the Idumeans, and later so many Sy- 
rians and Greeks, these became thereby also Jews in 
politics, sciences, and arts. 

That all nations should subject themselves to one par- 
ticular mode of divine worship, must hence have ap- 
peared to a heathen a visionary idea ; as Celsus also ex- 
presses himself, as cited by Origen. 

Christianity alone rendered a universal religion pos- 
sible ; and hy what means did it do this 9 Christianity 
presented to the nations no formalities, dogmas, or 
EXTERNAL USAGES, to prevent its universal adoption. "f 

* Had not the Grecian mythology supplanted the Roman, a pe- 
culiar taste and character in tragedy and the fine arts, would have 
developed themselves in Rome ; as is shown by A. W. Schlegel in 
his Dramaturgie. 

\ Scarcely can a more important question be proposed in con- 
nection with the religious and mental history of our race ; — or a 
more satisfactory answer be given. And why has not this simple 
Christianity, so adapted to every clime and every condition of man, 
been long since spread and adopted among all races and nations of 
men ? Its early corrupters and their successors, down to the present 
day, will find this a tremendous question at the day of juc^ment. 
And who is to answer for the revolting « formalities, dogmas, and 
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It was a heayenly seed cast into the ground of the soul, 
which grew up into a tree ; and according to which, 
every tiling in the civil and scientific character of a 
people was — not destroyed, but only modified. The 

Siiritual nature of man has wants which Christianity 
one can satisfy. Yea, not only is the life in Christ 
adequate to bless the whole human race, — ^but Christ, 
our Redeemer and Sanctifier, knows how to relieve all 
the particular wants of each individual. How cordially, 
therefore, must all uncultivated nations have attached 
themselves to this religion, with all the energies of their 
souls ! In this manner, there arose in the hearts of in- 
dividuals, a new inward life, which was free in action, 
and adapted to the peculiar forms of developement in 
each nation ; and which also proved itself to be effi- 
cient in external life, and produced new political institu- 
tions, manners and customs, arts and sciences, such as 
were most directly adapted to each nation. 

What would have become of those wild hordes, who 
in their national migrations inundated Europe, if, with- 
out being modified oy the influence of the Gospel, they 
had entered into the dead forms of Roman heathenism? 
While we see Rome, at this period, in every respect en- 
ervated and weakened, China, at the time the Mantchus 

external usages " of Popery ? — enticing perhaps to the sensoal and 
idolatrous mind, but deeply revolting to enlightened piety. How 
is it possible for the whole to be truly coQTerted and united together 
as one grand religious community, under such a system ? 

One further question here forces itself on the attention. Who is 
to answer for the remnants of these deformities still left in too many 
of the reformed churches ? Can we possibly anticipate the universal 
prevalence of Christianity, and the union of its members, unless it 
be restored to its own primitive simplicity in formj in connection 
with its primitive and celestial simplicity of spirit f The guilt, as 
well as the folly of this continued impediment to the universal spread 
of Christianity, will be found on earth, and will be noticed by the 
King of Zion, so long as it remains unremoved. Let any church 
Attach some exclusive badge or symbol to her communion, no mat- 
ter how ancient, if not from Christ, and it can only ensure the limi- 
tation of the reception of Christianity under her spotted banner. 

God never designed the Jewish ritual for universal diffusion: but 

the contrary. — TaAira. 
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invaded it, was, as compared with Rome, in its bloom ; 
and notwithstanding, we do not perceive that the Chi- 
nese were able, by the aid of their religion and modes of 
life, to impart to that powerful people of the desert, any 
ne^w spirit, — a spirit able to produce in them any new 
developement. On the contrary, the active and ener- 
gBtic Mantchus entered into the dead forms of the 
Chinese worship, and of the Chinese cultivation, [1644,] 
and are now bound down in the same stagnation and 
sickliness as that depressed nation itself. Among the 
migrating nations of Europe, on the contrary, we see 
how, in each one of them, a new life pervaded all social 
relations, and new modelled every thing, after the Gos- 
pel had once taken root in the hearts of individuals 
through the exertion of self-denying missionaries. The 
same is manifesting itself at the present time in Ota- 
heite.* 

But it is not merely in the inability to produce a full 
and regular developement of the peculiarities of nations, 
that the heathen religions were adapted to no perfect 
improvement of the human race ; the Grecian and Ko- 
man heathenism, was just as poorly fitted to unfold and 
perfect all the various powers of the human soul. Since 
man cannot and must not remain shut up in himself-^ 
but, in order to fulfil the true ends of his being, must 
live and move in a state, an existence higher than him- 
self ; and since it is the province of religion to point out 
to him this higher sphere ; — so religion, that is, man s 
connection with this higher world, must be adapted to 

* Since the author wrote the aboTe* (in 1822,) what a delightful 
example of the same transforming power of the gospel, has arisen to 
the view of Christendom, in the renovation of the Sandwich Islands, 
and their rescue from the united horrors of heathenism, and the 
most debasing corruptions of the outcasts of civilized nations ! With 
what force are such renovations as these destined to react in their 
animating influence on the joy, the faith, the redoubling activity of 
the true church. It is happy for the church herself, that something 
of this divine work is still found for her to do ; and something of 
these triumphs for her to witness; though she need not fear that 
ail will\)e changed to history one moment too soon — Trans. 
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occupy and ennoble all his mental and spiritual powexs. 
This heathenism could never do. 

Indeed, in the first place, the intellectual powers 
found no satisfaction at all in the heathen religions ; at 
the bar of the understanding, heathenism could never 
justify itself; and for this reason, too, no heathen reli- 
gion has been able to sustain itself beyond a certain pe- 
riod. The oriental religions, in accordance with the 
character of the East, fell into a state of languishment, 
in which they have indeed continued to exist among 
the common people, for centuries, as a tissue of lifeless 
forms ; but among the priests and sages, a secret formal 
religion of infidelity has taken root in connection with 
them, as is the case, not only among the nations of India, 
but also among the Guebres or fire- worshippers. The 
heathen religions of the West^ on the other hand, amid the 
constantly augmenting improvement of the intellectual 
powers, fell into total decay, and were lost in supersti- 
tious infidelity, or unbelieving superstition, as we have 
already seen. 

But Christianity, which, rightly understood, is also the 

HIGHEST AND THE ONLY TRUE PHILOSOPHY, UOt Only Sup- 
plied the heart-felt wants of the common people, while 
it also expanded their minds ; but it likewise stirred up 
the profoundest thinkers to the very depths of their in- 
tellectual nature ; and while, externally, it appeared as 
fjLwplay foolishness, yet to him who truly repented, per- 
ceived the misery of his sin, and experienced the power 
of the expiation of Jesus and of his sanctifying Spirit in 
his heart, depths of divine wisdom were unlocked, which 
satisfied most perfectly all his longings after higher 
knowledge; so far at least as these longings did not 
luring from pride. Hence the holy apostle says :* " For 
perfect Christians, we speak the highest wisdom ; such, 
indeed, as docs not accord with the wisdom of this 
world, but which has been hidden from eternity, and 
which God by his own Spirit has revealed to our spirit." 
Hence the acute scholars of the East and the profound 

• 1 Cor. ii. 5—8. 
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sages of tlie West, hence an An^stin who united the 

freatest acuteness with the greatest depth of mind, could 
nd in Christianity the most complete satisfaction of 
their longing after light Only, it is true, this satisfying 
of the appetite for knowledge, which Christianity en- 
sures, differs from all others in this, that it presupposes 
a new birth of the soul ; it presupposes a fundamental 
knowledge of our own hearts, and a child-like humility 
proceeding from this self-knowledge ; and even then, it 
promises a deeper knowledge only in proportion to the 
measure of real sanctification in us, only in proportion 
to our experimental acquaintance with God. Christ is 
both the light of our intellect, and the life of our heart ; 
but he must first have become our life, tnat he may also 
thus become our light. 

In vain, therefore, has unbelief for centuries assailed 
the pillars of the holy faith. Porphyry and Julian have 
passed away; Toland and Bolingbroke, Voltaire and 
d'Alembert, the Fragmentist [of Wolfenbiittel] and 
Bahrdt; — but Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. After every contest with infidelity and 
superstition, Christianity comes forth again enriched 
anew with victory and splendour. It has vanquished 
the scoffing heathen ; it has overcome the superstitions 
of many centuries ; it has seen the English and French 
scoffers sink to oblivion ; it has stood the contest with 
the more recent philosophy ; and just as it was supposed 
to be subdued, it now begins once more to lift up its 
head with greater power and glory than ever. * 

* Doubtless the author here refers more particularly to what has 
been taking place under his own eye, in the recent revival of sound 
doctrine and pious feeling in the heart of Germany. Such declara- 
tions as the above, made in the face of the opposition itself, we hail 
with grateful joy and hope. What may not God design to effect by 
the instrumentality of this good man, (if not brought to an untimely 
death by his extreme ardour,) and of those who are now aiding him 
in the work of a second reformation in Germany ! God-speed to 
these new Luthers. 

For more recent and definite notices of the progress of the good 
cause, see the letters of Prof. Tholuck himself to the Editor of the 
Bibl. Repos. II. p. 204, seq — Teans. 
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Just as defectively did keath^ism operate 6i tke 
POWERS OF THE WILL. This aiose, on the one faaaid, 
from the fact, that every heathen religion is a collection 
of traditions and ceremonies handed down from one ge- 
neration to another, and not an immediate revelation <^ 
God to the hnman race. The man who feels the dark- 
ness of his miderstanding, and the poverty of his heart, 
longs for immediate instruction firom God. This the 
heathenish religions did not possess. Bare traditions) 
which, furthermore, seldom stand in any moral relation 
to the heart, cannot excite the will ; and though mytH 
terious rites and ceremonies may indeed produce a ma- 
gical and dark impression on the feelings, yet inasmuch 
as no clear perceptions can he connected with them, 
they lead only to superstition. Then too, on the other 
hand, all heathen antiquity, while it still had at least 
something in its religious t1*aditions to deter from bei^ 
suality and avarice, was totally destitute of the doctrine 
of humility. We indeed often find in the tragedies of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and in many of 
the historians, as Herodotus,* the doctrine, that God 
humhles the proud and exalts the humhie. This 
thought, however, does not spring from any moral per* 
ception of pride, but there is apparent in these declara« 
tions, only the belief in a Jate^ which knows how to 
hold the things of earth in a kind of equipoise ; and this 
belief does not raise man above himself, but even sencb 
him directly back into the sphere of what is finite. Btit 
all genuine excitement of better volitions, must proceed 
from a humble recognition of our weakness and our im- 
potency. Hence, becanse this did not exist among the 
heathen, they could have no profound and thorough- 
going system of morals ; nor could they destroy that 
worm in the human bosom, which corrupts every blos- 
som, and frightens peace and tranquillity from the soul, 

PRIDE. 

In like manner, finally^ the emotions, or the fowebs 
OF FEELING in the stricter sense, remained undeveloped 

• Herodoti Hist. VII. 10. 
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among the heathen. The affections of man receive their 
highest improvement, when he lives in constant inter* 
course with God. This inward panting of the heart 
after a higher and hetter sphere ; the living energies 
and joy in the Holy Ghost which flow from uiat world 
into the otherwise cold and desolate heart of man, — it 
is these which afford the deepest incitement to the 
world of our affections, which awaken the most noble 
and iselestial feelings in our bosoms. But of such feel- 
ingSi the follower of heathenism could know nothing. 
He knew neither a holy God, who can unite to himself 
the soul that longs after him and make it happy ; nor 
did he. know any thing of a celestial home of the soul, 
for which it incessantly pants and strives. It was 
therefore the spirit of Christianity alone, which gave rise 
to romantic and sentimental poetry. Whilst the poetry 
of the ancients constantly exhibited only the relation of 
man to the external world, and was inexhaustible in de- 
lineations of the objects of creation and of the external 
life of man ; the poetry of Christianity directed itself to 
ihe interior of the breast, and sang the sorrows and joys of 
the human heart. And farther ; as all the powers, the 
deeper and more lively they are, assume so much the 
greater variety of form ; so we also see among the Chris- 
tian converts new intellectual worlds continually forming 
m endless variety. Inasmuch as the relation of each 
individual soul to God has something peculiar and dis<- 
tinbtly its own, there hence arise peculiar frames of mind 
and states of the heart ; whilst, on the contrary, the in- 
ward life of the heathen must have been far more mo- 
notonous, because the excluMve object that universally 
addressed his feelings was only his esLvilkLy Jhther^land* 
We now pass on to another defect of heathenism, 
which it manifested in the developement of the powers 
of the soul. It was universally destitute of a just esti' 
mate of the dignity of man. Because heathenism' had 
no true standard for nobleness and greatness of soul ; 
because it knew not how to estimate moral purity and 
holiness of mind, as standing above all intellectual cul- 
tivation ; it could therefore make only a low estimate 
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of tlie inferior classes of society, of the female sex, and 
of slaves ; all of whom were alike despised as incapahle 
of higher cultivation ; while yet they all equally belong 
to tlie human race. 

The common multitude, whom the ancients denomi- 
nated oyXoQ a^cXoo'o^oc and ot ttoXKoI^ was indeed pro- 
bably still more rude and immoral in ancient, than they 
are in modem times ; for the pride of virtue and a more 
xefined moral ambition are unable to suppress, in the 
common man, the outbreaking of the lusts of the heart; 
neither is he susceptible of impression from a philosophic 
system of morality, which exerts some influence on many 
of the educated. And since now among the heathen, 
religion also exerted no pervading influence upon the 
common man, he therefore remained destitute of all the 
means of elevated mental aud moral cultivation. 

If, in the meantime, the educated part of the commu- 
nity had clearly perceived that the improvement of the 
heart possesses a higher value than intellectual cultiva- 
tion, they certainly would have placed a higher estimate 
on the good produced among the common people by 
the force of religion, or by an inward impulse of the 
heart ; and they would have sought, by an intelligible 
system of morals, or by the spreading of a better religi- 
ous education, to render this good universal and to aug- 
ment its power. But the unhappy error had taken full 
possession of the higher classes, that man can be elevat- 
ed only by intellectual cultivation. This error is found- 
ed also, in part, upon the fact, that men had not re- 
cognised PRIDE as the root of all sin ; which, unless a 
higher element be added, is wont rather to increase in 
the natural man by intellectual cultivation, and to be- 
come more refined ; while, on the other hand, sensuality, 
which was regarded as the most dangerous vice, may 
more easily be thrust aside, if it cannot be totally era- 
dicated, by purely intellectual occupations. Even the 
Platonists assigned a much lower grade to the purifi- 
cation of morals (Ka^aptrig,) than to contemplation 
(y^Tjctc,) and left the former to the uneducated multi- 
tude, while they consecrated themselves especially to 
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von^ic- In accordance with this view, Marinus says, in 
his life of the New-Platonist Proclus, <* that this his 
hero may sometimes indeed have had evil thoughts; 
but that does not signify much ; for, indeed, all mea 
have the same/' 

Christianity, on the other hand, if it take deep root 
in the heart, has power to awaken, in the most ordinary 
man, a lively interest both in heavenly and earthly 
things ; because it becomes to him a matter of chief 
concern, by all the means within his reach, to elucidate, 
to coniirm* and to establish, on solid grounds, that which 
he has experienced in his own soul ; and while, in this 
way, he finds in spiritual things a point of contact with 
more cultivated minds, he is able to approach nearer to 
them, and thus share more largely in their improvement. 
Among real Christians in the lower walks of life, one 
will easily perceive this influence of conversion in favour 
of intellectual cultivation ; as is seen, even in our day, 
among the lower classes of the United Brethren. 

The more sober-minded man will never be able to con^ 
ceal from himself, that whatever is truthy must be the 
same, not only for the whole man, but also for all men. 
So that whatever satisfies fully the heart of the common 
people, must also be sufficient for the claims of the in- 
tellectual powers among the more cultivated ; and again, 
whatever manifests itself to the fewer cultivated minds 
as the highest truth, must be perfectly adequate to the 
wants of the mass of the people. Now Christianity has 
broken down this wall of partition. It does not ask. 
Are you well educated or not ? but. Are you a sinner ? 
And as every man must answer the question in the af- 
firmative, so it has for all this one reply : ^' Repent, 

AND BELIEVE ON THE LoRD JeSUS CbRIST, AND THOU 
SHALT BE SAVED.** 

The cultivated heathen were o£Eended at Christianity 
precisely for this reason, that the higher classes could 
no longer have precedence of the common people. The 
most ordinary Christian spoke of divine things with a 
confidence as though he had beheld heaven with his 
own eyes ; (and this confidence was indeed founded on 
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hi8 own personal experience ;) he spoke with an un- 
shaken certainty, of things which had always been 
doubtful to the philosophers. This put the heathen in 
amazement ; and hence the heathen Oaecilius says :* 
*<If you desire to be wise, or even only modest, so cease 
from your subtle speculations about the zones of heaven 
and the mysteries and destiny of the world. It is 
enough to look before your feet ; especially for such un- 
learned, uncultivated, rude and boorish persons, who 
have never taken part even in civil matters, to say no- 
thing of divine things. Or if you will at all events 
philosophize, then imitate Socrates, who, as often as 
one inquired of him about heavenly things, answered : 
<* What is above us, does not concern us.'' In the same 
manner, according to Origin,'!' Celsus also utters his 
scorn, that the Christians, people so despised and mis- 
erable, appropriated to themselves such glorious pro- 
mises for Uie future ; as if they were exalted above all 
other wise, good, and learned men. 

It was most truly an exhibition of the infinite grace 
of €K>d, that Christ should grant to poor fishermen, 
country people> and tent-makers, the privilege of be- 
coming citizens of a heavenly kingdom of joy and bliss, 
fellow-heirs and brethren to the Son of God. But happy 
is it for the world, that our God is indeed so gracious, 
that his compassion often appears almost incredible to 
ourselves ! 

In like manner, also, it was Christianity which, by 
its spirit, abolished slavery in the ancient world. Tbat 
there should be various modes of civil life, that there 
should be one class to serve, and another to command, 
is indispensably necessary to every civil community ; 
but liberty ought also to prevail among those who serve. 
The servant ought to be attached to the master by love 
and fidelity, and not by compulsion for life. 

The condition of slaves degrades, to a certain extent, 
those who are in it, to a lower species of men ; and thus 
overlooks the rights which belong to the dignity of hu- 

• Minutii Octovias, c. 12, § 7 ; c. 18, § 1, 11, 12. 
t Origenes contra Celsum, III. 30. 
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WBan nature** If we can indeed truly say, that the 
conditios, in many particular cases, may be free from 
all uQohristiaa severity, yet we must neTertheless ac- 
knowledge that it cannot m itself consist with the rights 
which belong to the proper dignity of man ; and that 
in ^taal life it has given occasion to results and ap- 
peamnces of the most degraded nature. 

Let us only consider the condition of the poor Helots 
among the Spartans. A scanty and disgusting dress, 
and a dog-^skin eap, distinguished them from all the rest 
cf the inhabitants. Those who were too robust, had to 
be enfeebled by various kinds of ill treatment ; and if 
the masters did not do this, they became themselves 
liable to a penalty. Every slave annually received a 
joartain number of stripes, to remind him that he was 
-rna sjave I Hymns of a nobler kind they were not al- 
lo»red to Gang; but only gay and sensual songs. To 
complete their degradation, they were sometimes com- 
pelled to sing songs in disgrace and ridicule of themselves; 
and to the same purpose, they were also compelled to 
perfoyrm indecent dances. In order to make the sons of 
the Spartans loath the voice of drunkenness, the Helots 
were compelled to intoxicate themselves in public as" 
sen^blies. When they became too numerous, they were 
murdered clandestinely ; every year, at a certain period, 
the young Spartans, clad in armour, used to hunt 
them ; and to prevent their increase, they were killed 
with daggers.'!' 

iTvu If now the slaves in other states of Greece did not 
indeed receive treatment, equally inhuman, yet there 
was much that was degrading in their situation ; as, for 
example, it was considered as quite allowable, and was 
not at aXL unfrequent, to use them for the purposes of 

* How mournfully is this true, in respect to the unhappy Africans 
in modem days I And is it not owing to this delusive, corrupt, and 
eorrupting process of the mind, that some have even gone so fkr as 
%o deny that negroes hare immortal souls? and that they are treat- 
ed by many more, as though they were not only to lire, but al^o to 
die, like the brutes ? — Trans. 

t Manso's Sparta, B. I. Th. 1. p. 187. Potter's Antiquities, 
Vol. 1. p. 69, and onward. 
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eeasttality. Even Solon himself asBigiiBd a temple, upon 
the old market-place, to a Dumher of female slayea, 
whexe, as prostitutes^ they served the public lust. And 
further, the testimony of slaves before a court was 
always accompanied with the most horrible ioriniss, 
&c. * 

Among the Romans, likewise, the condition of slar* 
ery was such as could barely be endured ; and from the 
history of the slaves, particularly in the time of the em* 
perons, we learn what may come of a class of men so to* 
tally neglected and disgraced. Some slaves of the Bo« 
mansy the O^^'ant, were constantly diained like do^ 
before the palaces of the great ; others were immured m 
subterranean work^houses. It was a horrible law of 
theirsi that, when a maimer was murdered, and the mur- 
derer could not be detected, all the slaves, together with 
their wives and children, were devoted to death. This 
terrific law had already originated in the time of the Re- 
public ; and Tacitus f informs us how, at one time, on 
occasion of the secret murder of Pedanius Secundus, four 
hundred innocent slaves lost their lives. The idaves 
were even regarded by the proud Romans, not as jMr- 
sons^ but as things (res) ! X Of the like genuine Roman 
kind, was also the conduct towards his slaves of even 
M. Cato, illu£^trious as he was in many other respects. 
The expressions are remarkable which Plutarch employs 
on this occasion, in his description of the life of Gato. 
He says:§ ** But I must regard it as altogether too 
harsh in Cato, that after he had used his slaves like cat- 

* On the use of male and female slaTea for Ihe purposes of sen- 
suality, see Reitemeier, History of Slavery in Greece, Berlin, 176^, 
pp. 31. 42. 

t Taciti Annal. XIV. 42. 

j Alas, too, for our own age of light, liberty, and humanity I and 
what is the bitterest of all to eyery reflecting freeman of our own 
happy republic, alas, for one large portion of our *Mand of free- 
dom I" The very language that now stands as such a blot on the 
annals of heathen Rome, two thousand years ago, is at this moment 
heard in the halls of our Congress, and in many of the state legisla- 
tures : ** This itpecie* of TROFKKTY I" — Trams. 

§ Plut. in Vita Catonis, c. 5. 
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tie till they were old, he should drive them forth and 
sell them ; whioh implies, that one man stands to an- 
other in no other relations hat those of gahi ; whereas 
ve may see that a greater province is to be conceded to 
auction than to mere legal right. It is only towards 
Vxen that we can stand in the relations of law and jus- 
tioB ; but kindness sometimes extends itself as a rich 
soBioe of kindness and love even to the irrational brutes. 
Lndeed, it is from kindness that we support horses which 
have become incapable of labour ; and we not only feed 
dogs while rearing them, but also take care of them 
when old. . . . . For we ought not to use living creatures 
Hke ft shoe or an implement which we throw away 
vhen broken to pieces, and worn out by use ; but one 
should accustom himself beforehand to be gentle and 
kind towards them ; for this reason, if for no other, that 
he may thus learn to be kind towards his fellow-men. 
I, at least, would never sell an old labouring ox ; and 
SQUch less would I part with an old slave who had 
grown up on the same soil with myself, and been accus- 
tomed to the same mode of life, and drive him, as it 
were, from his country, or sell him for a little money, 
as if worthless both to the seller and the buyers. But 
Gato, who in this point went to an extreme, even left 
bdiind him the horse he had used in Spain, that he 
might spare to the state the cost of his transportation. 
Now, whether this was magnanimity, or a standing 
upon trifles, I leave for each one to judge." 

And what horrible examples do we see, in the time 
of the emperors ; either of inhuman masters, who treat* 
ed their slaves with much more cruelty than their cattle ; 
or of worthless slaves, who knew bow to push them- 
selves into the highest places of honour by the diabolical 
arts of calumniating the innocent, or of excitement to 
lust ! There stood the luckless youth for whole nights, 
silent and fasting, at the pillow of his revelling master ; 
and his special business was, to wipe away the spittle, 
to remove immediately the vomit, or to perform some 
still more disgusting office. Coughing, sneezing, or^a 
gentle whisper among themselves, was a high crime in 
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the poor wretdies, and diBtarbed the mental tranqnillity 
of the debauched Teveller. The severest scourging was 
the reward.* The smallest oiFenoes brought upon tbem 
the most inhuman punishments. A superintendent of 
the public shows, who had committed some trivial of- 
fence, was scourged with chains, at the command of 
Caligula, for several days in succession ; and was not 
entirely despatched, until the mortification occasioned 
too great a stench for the tyrant.f The story is well 
known of the Roman grandee, whose slave broke a 
crystal vase in the presence of Augustus, and who 
forthwith sentenced the slave to be thrown to the fishes. 
The unfortunate servant clung around the feet of the 
emperor and begged for his intercession ; but the media- 
tion even of the emperor made no impression on the in- 
human monster. The former, however, in anger at 
such an act of cruelty, caused all his costly vessel to be 
broken in pieces. 

Let us now cast a glance upon the relations of the 
female sex among the heathen; To them also was as- 
signed, under heathenism, an inferior place. It is Chris- 
tianity that has first attributed to woman the same de- 
gree of human dignity as to man; only that woman ex- 
hibits the divine miage in a form different from that of 
man. The heathen— *to whom, in his ruder state, war- 
like valour is the highest object ; and to whom, in a 
more refined state, political life takes the place of valour 
—found woman unadapted to either of these objects. 
Moreover, the rearing of children, so far as she was con- 
cerned, pertained rather to the body and to the under- 
standing than to the soul ; and therefore woman, vrith 
him, could have no other value than that of a faithfioii 
slave. On this ground, must we account for the ne- 
glected condition of this sex among the ancients. As 
they expected every thing wicked from women, and 
trusted them in no respect^ so they endeavoured to.'cut 
thefa, off from all intercourse with the world. The 



T Seneca Epist. 47. f I>»o Cassias, Hist. LIX. 27. 

% Stobaei Serinones, LXX. 0e vituperatione multerum. 
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women ware confined to a particular part of the house, 
and that the hack part, where they infaahited the upper 
chamhers. The younger females slept in apartments 
secured by locks and bolts ; and were not allowed, ex- 
cept by special permission, to go from one part of the 
house to another. If they drove abroad in the niffht, 
torches were to be carried ~^fore the carriage. They 
were watched by old female 'servants and eunuchs ; 
who, however, were not unfrequently- bribed to indulge 
them in excesses.* 

By this confinement and deprivation of freedom, by 
this seclusion from all social intercourse, all opportunity 
for mental improvement and for the attainment of 
delicacy and refined manners, must have been preclud- 
ed to the women. No wonder, then, that there were 
many misogynists among the ancients, who would not 
marry at all ; whose sentiments^ in part, have been cd- 
iected by Stobaeus. t These generally continued in 
the practice of paederastia; for which reason also, 
matrimony was regarded by the ancients as eminently 
a political institution; as we have already noticed above, 
particularly among the Spartans.^ 

In a work which is ascribed to the Pythagorean 
Ocellus Lucanus, and which probably contains fragments 
a^d thoughts of his, the following principles concerning 
matrimony are expressed.§ ^' The law, on the one hand, 
and discretion and piety on the other, must serve for a 
guide in assuming the obligations of wedlock. And 
indeed the first rule is, not to beget children for the 
pxeie pleasure of procreation, but for the support of the 
whole community of which the man is a part. In a 
similar manner those commit a fault, who, in the choice 
of their wives, regard any thing else but the general 
good. Harmony and unity of disposition, among mar- 
ried people, must be presupposed; otherwise, there 

* Potter*8 Antiquities, Vol. 11. p. 310 sq. ^' 

f Stobaei Sermones, Sermo LXVl. Quod non expedit uxorem 
ducere. u 

± See page 1 08, above. * 

^ Ocelli Lucani de natura rerum, ed. Rudolphi, c. 4, p. 39. 
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ariBes oontenikn in individual families ; and hence in 
tbe state also, since the state consists of families." 

Thus political were the motives which the hetter 
class desired should he r^arded in respect to matrimony. 
Lycorgus would allow of aheolutely no old baehelors. 
As a punishment {<x them, he made it a pennanent regn* 
lation, that, at the command of the Ephori, they should 
appear, each winter, naked in the market-place, and 
sing songs in derision of old bachelors ; that they should 
not be present at the public contests of the half-naked 
maidens ; and, in the third place, that they should, at a 
certain festival, be publicly dragged by the women 
round an altar and beaten with their fists.* What res- 
pect, or what delicate endearment could there be in a 
marriage, which was enforced in this degraded man- 
ner? 

How little the oonneotion of maniage was compre-* 
bended, in its dignity and importance, by the Greeks, is 
shown particularly by the example of Plato, who, (in 
the fifth book of his Republic,) could propose a com^ 
munit^ of ww€$ for his ideal state. How revoltingly 
injudicious such a proposition must be for the state, as 
well as ioT indivduals, was strikingly shown by Aris- 
totle.f He correctly remarks, that *^ such a state of 
things would by no means satisfy the wants of indi- 
viduals ; for though all might cry out together, ^ This is 
my wife ;* yet still this could not possibly be said by 
each mdi vidua!. Never is a thing worse taken care of 
than when it belongs equally to several persons, where 
each one leaves it to the care of the others ; and just so 
would then the rearing and education of children f&ll 
into the greatest neglect. In such a state, with so great 
a community of goods, there could be, universally, only 
a feeble and never a powerful love; because no man 
could have any thing of his own ; and we know that a 
man always loves most, that which is most peculiarly 
his own." 

The scholars of Socrates and Plato acknowledged 

• Plut. in Vita Lycurgi. Athenaei Deip. 1. Xlll. 
•f Aristoteles, PoUtica, II. 2— 18i ed. Sobneider. 
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the dignity of the female sex in a somewhat higher 
degree. Socrates himself very correctly says :* " By 
many things, O men, as well as by what this maiden 
does, is it evident, that the female natnre is in no- 
thing inferior to that of men ; they need only the re- 
quisite knowledge and power. If, therefore, one of you 
has a wife, let him only teach her, with full confidence, 
whatever he may wish her to understand." 

But perhaps the finest ideal of a noble woman and of 
the design of the marriage relation, which antiquity can 
furnish, is presented by Plutarch in his work, entitled, 
^^ Advice to married persons," which he addressed to a 
couple who were recently married. In that work he 
calls their attention, among other things, to the follow- 
ing : " No woman can wish merely by meretricious an^ 
sensual arts to bind her husband to herself. It would 
turn out with her as with those who seek to catch fish 
with poisoned bait; they catch them perhaps easily, 
but the bait renders them unfit for use. Just so must 
such a woman live for years with a slack and foolish 
husband. And those too who would rather nde over 
simple husbands than listen to wise ones, are like per- 
sons who prefer to lead the blind along a road, rather 
than to follow such as see and know the way. Univer- 
sally, the w^oman must seek to attain, in the highest 
degree, all moral and practical accomplishments. 

** In a wise and happy marriage, every measure must 
proceed from both parties in harmonious union. Still 
the guidance of the man must be perceptible ; as when 
two voices sound together, the deepest still leads the 
melody. Nevertheless, the woman may lead the man, 
Bot by scolding and rage, but by affectionate gentle- 
ness. Thus the sun conquered the north wind. When 
the latter would compel the traveller to put off his 
mantle, and stormed and blustered, he wrapped himself 
ID it so much the closer. But when the gentle sun, 
with his enlivening beams, came forth from the clouds, 
the traveller laid aside not only his mantle, but also his 
upper garment. 

* Xenoph. ConTivium, c. 2, p. 161. ed. Schneider. 
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'* Harmony and siimlaritf of taste and feeling, are tbe 
sonl of wedlock. A mirror bordered with splendid 
gems can be of no use, if it does not reflect the true imi^ 
of the countenance. So no wife can benefit you, though 
possessing all possible perfections^ if she is not a conn-* 
terpart of your own disposition. Hie wife must know^ 
how to weep with her weepin^^husband, and to laugh 
when he laughs. Plato said : vThat city might be pro- 
nounced fortunate .where no difference between mine 
and thine should exist ;' and much more so must it h& 
in matrimony. And further, as the physicians say, that 
if tbe left side is struck, the right also feels it, so must 
the wife and the husband live in the greatest mutual 
sympathy. 

'^ And as the wife must hare all in common with the 
husband, so, finally, must she also have the same 
friends; and pre-eminently must it be so with tiie 
greatest of all friends, the gods. She ought to worship 
no other gods, but those of her consort. 

" And now, my dear PoUianus,* who have already 
yourself arrived at an age in which you know how to 
philosophize, adorn your own mind with excellent 
thoughts, while you occupy yourself only with what is 
usefiu ; but also, like the bees, collecting honey from 
every source, impart to your wife of that which you 
bear in yourself, and thus make her acquainted with 
the best of every species of instruction : *• For thou bast 
become to her,' in the words of the poet, *• father, and 
mother, and also brother.' And so it is likewise pro* 
per, that you should listen to her when she says: 
< Hudband, you are now my teacher, and guide, and in* 
structor in things the most noble and divine.' For 
if you instruct your wife in such things, she will be re- 
covered from the silly amusements of ordinary women. 
A woman who has learnt geometry, will be ashamed 
to dance ; and she who is charmed with the words of 
Plato and Xenophon, will listen to no magic songs. 
As women can bear no children without the man, so 

• Plut. Conjug. Praec. c. 46. % 
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nmst the man like¥riae sow the intdUeciual seed in the 
soul <d the woman, in order to hring to light the intel* 
lectual Iruit. 

^^ But, O Earidice, let it be your endeavonr always 
to jretain in mind the wise and excellent sentiments, 
and to have continually in your mouth those discourses, 
which you heard while you were present with us ; that 
so you may delight your husband, and be admired by 
othfir women, because, although dressed out by no one, 
you yet appear adorned. The pearls of those rich ladies. 
Hie silk of those foreign ones, you cannot purchase for 
much gold. But the attire of a Theano, a Gleobuline, a 
Timocfea, of the anci^it matrons Claudia and Cornelia, 
and of whatever other celebrated women there may 
have been, this attire you can procure for yourself with- 
out cost, and live at the same time renowned and 
happy. If Sappho was so conceited on account of her 
talent for poetry as to write in the following manner to 
a rich lady : ^ When you are dead, you will rest in the 
grave and no one will think of you more ; since you 
possess not the Pierian roses;' — why should not you 
Y^ture to be proud of yourself, when you possess not 
osly the roses, but also the £ruits, which the muses 
brii^ and distribute to those who strive for knowledge 
and wisdom ? " 

A charming picture of a heathen marriage of the 
nobler kind ! But how few instances may there have 
been of it ; and how £ar short of that which every case 
of Christian wedlock ought to be i for we must look, 
not on the members of the Christian church as they 
are,* but as they should he according to apostolic wis- 

* To understand the exact import of our author in this and many 
other passages, it is necessary to bear in mind the faot>. that in the 
established churches of Germany, Protestant as well as Popish, the 
whole mass of the people are considered as externally members of 
the church. Well may such a man, when writing for such a 
coiomunity, feel himsdf frequently called upon to make a distinc- 
tion between the " converted*' and ** regenerated'* part of the 

church, and the great mass who gi?e no oTidence of piety Sach 

are some of the sad fruits of Church-and-> State policy, in connection 
with the laxity of doctrine which itself produces. — Tkaiys. 
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dom ; and as they in fiiet are, when, by conversion and 
regeneration, they have likewise become real members 
of the invisible church. To such a state of conjugal 
connection among the heathen, as well as to every 
other desire and effort of theirs, the higher unity of 
spiritual life was wanting. This higher unity is afford- 
ed to Christians in the marriage relation, by Christ, as 
being the object of their mutual affection. It is, in- 
deed, by Christ's becoming the central object of all their 
affections and efforts, that their life first acquires a hea- 
venly consecration, a sacerdotal form. The man no 
longer loves, in his wife, the woman alone, but the glory 
of his Redeemer which imbues and animates her ; and 
so the woman loves in her husband, not merely the man, 
but the Spirit of her Lord, with which he is filled. 
The aim of their life is not, as in the case of that Pla- 
tonic wedlock, merely to render this life agreeable ; but 
it is the glorious transformation into the image of Christ: 
and as here the husband will particularly exemplify the 
Pauline view of Christian life ; as there will emanate 
from him to the wife strength of faith, rejoicing acti- 
vity, and unshaken confidence ; so the wife will, on her 
part, exemplify that view of life in Christ which is pre- 
sented by the apostle John ; and she will know how to 
infuse into the soul of her husband tranquillity of mind, 
gentleness, and forbearance. In the circle of their chil- 
dren, they will stand not merely in the relation of per- 
sons who have brought them into being, and who are 
nourishing them up for an earthly life ; but they will 
look upon themselves as the priest and priestess of God ; 
as those who have given birth to a new citizen of hear 
ven, whom it is now their business to render fit for a 
reception into the heavenly community. And, on the 
other hand, the children will not merely be bound to 
them by the bond of earthly love ; but they will feel 
themselves chained to their pious parents by that won- 
derful sympathy of spiritual love, which in Scripture is 
mystically denominated "in Christ;" and while in 
their father and mother they recognise also their guides 
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to tke Lord, the Spirit of the Lord will indissoluhly 
unite them with their parents. 

This leads us to a kindred topic of consideration, viz. 
that of education among the ancients. The great im- 
portance of it was acknowledged hy them. Socrates 
(in Plato*) says concerning it, to one who inquired of 
him respecting the education of his son : ^^ Solemn con- 
sultation is always a sacred $ict. But if consultation is 
universally sacred, more particularly so is that in which 
we would now engage. For man can deliberate upon 
nothing more sacred and divine, than upon the educa- 
tion of himself and of those who belong to him." — And 
Plutarch saystf "To the perfection of a man, three 
things must co-operate, — nature, teaching, and prac- 
tice. But if any one supposes, that those who are 
bom with small natural abilities, are not able to re- 
medy the defects of ^ their nature by careful instruction 
and management, let him know, that he is in a very 
great error. Neglect destroys the excellency of nature ; 
but instruction ennobles what is naturally mean. The 
dropping of water wears the rocks away. Nay, it will 
even turn ont, that what is achieved against nature by 
exertion, is more excellent than that which is peculiar 
to nature. — Just as the bodily limbs of a child must be 
properly taken eare of and exercised from his birth, that 
they may not grow crooked; so likewise must the 
habits and morals of children be appropriately formed 
from the beginning, if they are to become correct ; for- 
every thing while young is yet moist and soft, and 
therefore easily receives an impression. — ^The source and 
root of a noble disposition, is an appropriate education. 
Hence Crates was not in the wrong, who stationed him- 
self in the highest part of the city, and cried out : * O 
ye men! whither are ye rushing headlong! ye who 
prize the acquisition of property above all things, but 
take no care for your sons, to whom you are to leave all 
that property behind V " 

But here it is first to be remarked, that the chief ob- 

* Platonis Theages, p. 5. ed. Bekker. 
t Piut. de Uberis edocandis, c. 4, 5, 6. 
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» 

jeot of atiention in the eduoatioa of ehikbreD, was merely 
to form tbem for distinguished citizens ; %iid that ao^ 
cordinglf, just as in heathen wedlock, so^ also in the 
relation between parents and children, there remained 
unregarded, on the one hand, those tender bonds of per- 
sonal affection which should ever unite the ehild and 
the parents ; while, on the other hand, there was also 
here left out of view the relation of the life of the child 
to that higher sphere of being, to which every one ougto 
to be consecrated from his birth, and into which he ought 
to be introduced and incorporated throughout the whole 
counie of the formation of his mind and character. 

Plato, in his Republic and in his book on the Laws, 
bestows very special care on the theory of education. 
But he too regarded it in no higher point of view than 
that of conformity to the laws of the state. So the 
Athenian, in his book on the Laws, says : * << For the 
third and the fourth time, our reflections have come to 
the result, that education should be the allurement and 
guidance of youths to that which the laws approve, and 
which the most judicious and aged have found by ex- 
perience to be the best." — ^And with the same view 
Aristotle also says if ''No one can doubt that the le- 
gislator must bestow very peculiar attention on the 
education of youth. If this is not done in a state, its 
constitution is destroyed. The citizen, under any constfr- 
tution of government, must live conformably to the spi- 
xit of that constitution ; because the peculiar spirit of 
each constitution helps to sustain the constitution itself; 
•—the democratic spirit sustains a democracy ; the aris- 
tocratic sustains oligarchy ; and the best spirit and dis- 
position in a people, wUl ever produce the best con- 
stitutions." X 

* Plato de legib. U. p. 245. ed. Bekker. 

t Arist. Politica, VIIL 1. ed. Schneider. 

i If that sagacious politician of ancient days is correct, as all sub- 
sequent experience has shown that he is, what then shall we say of 
the final bearing on our political institutions, if aristocratic and mo- 
narchical forms of church polity are to become prevalent among us ? 
With a religious people, what can so powerfully act to change the 
whole bias of the public mind, as a change in the form of religious 
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Ib cimseqaeiice of ibis political view of education, the 
state was also exhibited, by the sages of antiquity, as 
eminently the chief educator. The laws were to ac- 
complish the right fonnation of character in the 3routh. 
Hence, according to Plato, the science of education 
stands connected with the discovery of the best politi- 
cal laws. Meanwhile, however, Plato could not com- 
prehend any education in the true sense of the word, 
iaasmuch as he had allowed the community of women. 
Aristotle indeed censures this latter trait, as we have 
9een ; but still the influence which even he allows to 
the parents in education, is an extremely subordinate 
ene. He also admits the laws as the chief means of 
education : * " Still, the laws of the state can give 
only general rules ; those which are more special, the 
parents must learn by experience ; since these are in a 
great degree contingent." " Thus, for example,** says 
Aristotle, " the physician prescribes rest and abstinence 
fpotn food generally, to all who are sick with fever ; but 
^stUl, there may be single exceptions of persons who 
would not be benefited by this course." In his Politics 
also, the same author says : f " Since the object and 
• design of the state is but one, so it is clear that the 
process of education also can be but one, and that indeed 
a necessary one* For this end also, it is clear, that all 
nludt take a common care together ; and not each one 
sepiuutely, as is now the case, while each one cares 
for his own children separately, and imparts to them 
separate instruction just as he pleases. At the same 
time, no one must think that he may be a citizen by 
himself, but all are citizens of the state ; and therefore 
each particular part or person must regard, not what 
is useful merely to himself, but what is useful to the 
whole." 

Such thorough-going subordination of private to pub- 

institations ? It is well remarked of our Puritan ancestors, that 
•• they decreed our future freedom by the very form of their inde- 
pendent church polity 1" — Trans. 

* Aristot. Ethica ad Nicom. X. 9. 

t Aristot. Politica, VIII. 1. 
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lie interest, was indeed found practicable in no state 
but Sparta ; but still, in several respects, it existed in 
all the Qrecian states, and was everywhere aimed at as 
a desirable object. But it is totally impossible that 
state education should supply the place of parental 
For according to the highest ideas of education, (and 
these are just the Christian ideas), the child ought, 
through the mysterious communion of love in which he 
lives with his parents, without the imposition of any 
command at all, to engraft himself as it were into the 
higher life of the parents, and thus be moulded for obe^ 
dience, not only to the laws of the earthly state, but 
also of the heavenly kingdom of Christ.* What were 
the marriage ties without the delight of training up 
children, — ^without the pleasure to the parents of seeing 
the image of their own intellectual and moral life trans- 
ferred to the child ? Yea, tlie true love of the child 
also towardbs its father and mother, can r^st only on the 
moral communication received from them,— -on the spi- 
riUtal procreation. 

It is further to be remarked, in how small a de- 
gree the higher intellectual capacities of man were de- 
veloped by such an education, where each individual is 
shaped to the forms of the state in which he lives. In 
the first place, for minds of a loftier and diviner cast, 
who, like Anaxagoras, wished to be citizens, not of an 
earthly state, but of an heavenly, it must have been to 
the last degree burdensome and oppressive, to find 
their spirit, which aspired to embrace the cause and 
essence of all things in heaven and in earth, immediate- 
ly in its very devolopement, bound down, as* it were by 
a magic spell, in the contracted sphere of the affairs 
and regulations of a petty state. 

But if, again, in all the Grecian states besides Sparta, 
the young men were indeed seldom necessitated by state 
regulations to enter upon any certain mode of life, yet 
still the parents, in all the efforts and aspiratione of 

* Cicero also recognised such an engrafting of one's self into tfce 
•pirit of the family ; only not fn ito proper depth. Oral, pro Ra- 
birio, c. a. ' 
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their sons, had no other standard but the common good 
of the state ; and whatever did not promote this, seem* 
ed to be enthusiasm and extravagance. We see this in 
a remarkable manner in the history of Socrates. Al- 
though Socrates carried on a spirited warfare against 
the sophists, who lost themselves in fruitless specula- 
tion on things unattainable by man ; while, on the 
other hand, he urged upon the young men, who attach- 
ed themselves to him, the improvement of the heart 
and self-denial in their lives ; yet this appeared to the 
earthly-minded Athenians, who knew nothing higher 
than the daily course of state affairs, as going quite too 
far ; and Aristophanes, with great applause, made So- 
crates the subject of ridicule, as a sophist or a subtile 
apeculator about remote things, fiertiapa (j^poyri^ijv. ' 

It was not, however, merely in general that, in con- 
sequence of such a system of state cultivation and edu- 
cation, the spirit of the more thoughtful youth was 
cramped and circumscribed; but the disposition, the 
heart, remained in this way wholly neglected. It is 
JjOVB which excites the profoundest life in man ; and 
each lower degree of love prepares the way to one that 
is higher. In this way should love to man, when de- 
Teloped in tenderness, prepare the way for love to God. 
But the earliest love to which a human being finds him- 
self directed, as he comes into the world, is filial love. 
The more tenderly and affectionately this is developed, 
the purer and more godlike will be every other love of 
which life renders us susceptible. Now as the pleasures 
of domestic love were wholly unknown among the an- 
cients ; as the individual, from childhood up, saw him- 
self directed only to a greater community, to which 
however it was impossible to attach himself with the 
full warmth of his heart ; so also his inward man re- 
mained uncultivated and unimproved, in precisely the 
most delicate part of his spiritual being. 

It is, however, still to be remarked, that what is 
here said of heathen wedlock and the education of 
childi*^ is true in a less degree of the Romans than of 
the Greeks. In consequence of the greater regard for 
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cbftstity, which waa produced by the more serioas 're* 
ligious sydtem of the Romans, conjngal afifection ivas 
more cordial and fervent, — ^the wife, too, was nnder for 
less restraint, — ^than among the Greeks. The effect of 
this more warm and cordial marriage relation, was also 
apparent in the education of children. The Romans 
had such mothers as the excellent Cornelia ; and fothers 
earnestly engaged for the improyement of their children, 
as Cato. The sentiments of Cato on marriage and 
education, are presented to us by Plutarch in his ac- 
count of his life.* ** He selected a wife out of a good 
family, rather than a rich one ; believing that each of 
these qualifications may indeed have its weight and 
importance, but that the well bom, despising whatever 
is mean, will be the more ready to unite with her 
husband in all that is noble. Whoever beats his wife 
or his child, says he, lays his hand on that which is 
most sacred. He regarded it as far more praiseworthy 
to be a good husband, than a great senator. He also 
admired nothing more in Socrates, than that, v^th an ill 
tempered wife and worthless children, he could main«- 
tain his gentleness and equanimity. And when a child 
was bom to him, he regarded no business, except that 
of the public, so important, as his being present when 
his wife washed and swathed the infant; which she also 
nursed with her own milk. Often also she laid the 
infant children of the slaves upon her own breast, and 
sought thus to infuse into the latter a friendly feeling 
towards her son. When his children began to have un- 
derstanding, he took them himself and taught them tho 
rudiments of school education ; although he had an ex- 
cellent slave, who well understood the business, and 
taught many other children. Cato was accustomed to 
say, he was not willing that his son should be rebuked 
or beaten by a slave ; nor that he should have to tbank 
a slave for this kind of knowledge." This solicitude of 
the Roman for his children, is ever to be acknowledge 
ed and applauded ; although it does not indeed reach 

. ^ • Plut. ViU Catonis M. e. 20. ^ 
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tli^iin}M>rtant- jmni which Paul regards as the chief 
poiQt of all education, viz. that children must be 
brought up " in the nurture and admonition of the 
liard." Eph. vi. 4. 

Tha9 have we seen how heathenism was deficient in 
a iimdamental knowledge of human nature, and conse- 
qjieotly also in a proper estimate of human nature ; and 
that th^efore, if we take the word in a higher sense, 
ev^n that humanity was wanting in heathenism, on ac^ 
cpunt of which so high encomiums have been lavished 
XMpQu it;— only indeed by those who know not the 
deeper, humanity to which vital Christianity gives birth. 
Ijkif^ deficiency in humanity, or genuine and universal 
benevolence, is also manifest in many religious and civil 
cuetoiQS. To that is to be imputed the prohibition laid 
by the Greeks upon their slaves, that they must not be 
present at many of the festivals of the gods, e. g. that 
of the Eumenides; and at Rome, that of Hercules; 
since the gods would be dishonoured by the presence of 
such inferior persons. From this cause arose also the 
ci|Cctom of the Spartans, of scourging their children every 
year at the altars of Diana Orthia, in honour of the 
goddess, so cruelly, that many of them expired ; as also 
tibat cruel scourging of the Arcadian damsels at the 
altar of Bacchus. But more especially, to this want of 
hiunanity is to be attributed the custom of human 
sacrifices. How universal this frightful custom was in 
ancient times. among the heathen, the heathen Por- 
phyry himself relates, * " Among the Rhodians, on 
the sixth of July, a man was sacrificed to Saturn. In 
Salamis, in March, they slew a man in honour of 
Agraulus, the son of Neptune, and the n3n»ph Agraulis; 
and in later times, they made this sacrifice to Diomed. 
IToung men led the destined victim three times round 
the altar ; then the priest thrust a lance into his body, 
and his corpse was burned. In Chios and Tenedos, a 
man torn in pieces was offered to Bacchus Omadius. 
In Lacedaemon also, ApoUodorus relates, a man was 

* Porphyr. de abstin. carnis, II. 56. ed. Rhoer.- and from him, 
Euseb. Praep. Evangi IV. 16. and CyriUos contra Jalian. lib. II. 
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sacrificed to Mars. So also the Phenicians and Cretans 
frequently sacrificed men. But all human sacrifices 
among various nations, according to the historian PaUas, 
are said to have ceased about the time of the emperor 
Adrian. Before that time, in Syrian Laodicea also, a 
yonng woman vras annually sacr&ced ; but at present a 
female deer. The Arabian tribe of Dumathia ahnual- 
ly slew a boy before their sacred shrine, and buried 
him under it. Philarchus relates, that the Greeks al- 
most never took the field, without having oflFered a 
human victim. I pass over in silence the Thracians 
and Scythians ; I say nothing of the Athenians, how 
these Slew the daughters of Erichtheus and Praxithea. 
But to whom is it not known, that at this very day, 
[[about A. D. 290] at the festival of Jupiter Latialis, a 
man is annually slain in the great city V** 

Clemens Alexandrians mentions other extensive hu- 
man sacrifices :t " Your gods, like pestilential diseases 
marching through cities and nations, demanded cruel 
and bloody sacrifices. Aristoraenes of Messenia sacri- 
ficed to Jupiter Ithometes, three hundred men ; and 
among them, Theopompus king of the Lacedaemoniails. 
The Taurians, who inhabited the Taurian Chersonesus, 
were accustomed to sacrifice forthwith to the Taurian 
Diana, all strangers who landed or were shipwrecked 
on their shores. At Pella in Thessaly, an Achaean was 
sacrificed to Peleus and Chiron. The Cretans of Lyctns 
were likewise in the habit of slaughtering human vic- 
tims. The Lesbians, according to the account of Dosi- 
das, made a similar offering to Bacchus. Pythocles re- 
lates, that the Phocaeans b^mt a man whole in sacrifice 
to the Taurian Diana. Erechtheus of Attica, and the 
Roman Marius, both sacrificed their daughters ; the 
first to Persephone, and Marius to the diis averruncis,''^ 

* Rome. f Clem. Alex. Protreptikos, o. 3, init 

X In jufttiea to myself, perhaps, I ought somewhere to remark eD 
the mode pursued by the author in his numerous extracts from an- 
cient authors ; otherwise, the learned>reader, who shall take the trou- 
ble of comparing the present translation ef these extracts with the 
on>inals» and who may not have Tholuek's work bv him, may think 
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E^ven Arktides himself could sacrifice to Bacchus Omes- 
tes, the three sons of the sister of the Persian king, 
whom he bad taken as captives ;* and Themistocles also 
offered up several Persians of distinction. According 
to Dionydus of Halicamassus,j' the Romans, even down 
to the latest times, were accustomed annually, at the 
vernal equinox, to go in procession to the Tiber, escort- 
ed by the praetors and vestal virgins, and there to throw 
thirty images of men into the river, in commemoration 
of the former human sacrifices. And Livy informs us, 

me responsible for the frequent omissions he viiW find in the body 
of these extracts. Tholuck's rule appears to be this : in the first 
place, fairly to gWe the sense of the author from whfMo he quotes, as 
to the particular point for which his authority is adduced ; and then, 
to leave out all the incidental circumstances which do not serve to 
cast light on this point. He also takes considerable liberty in tran- 
slating, — much more than I have thought it expedient to take with 
him. I do not, however, mean to contractict what I have just said as 
to his fairness in giving the sense, or to w^ien the relianoe that is to 
b« placed on his quotations. A commendable brevity was doubtless 
his object in the omissions ; and elegance and German idiom, in the 
license he has taken. A literal and full translation from the Greek 
of a few sentences in the above quotation from Clemens Alexandri- 
nes, will serve as a specimen. The portioi» omitted by Tfaoluck. 
are put in Italics. 

'* What cruel avd mUanthropic demons were your gods, who not 
only delighted in the insanity of men, but even enjoyed human slavgh- 
ter ; now, contriving for themselves the means of enjoyment from the 
ambiHous contests of armed men in the stadiOf now from the innumer- 
aUe struggles for glory in wars ; that thus they might abundantly «a- 
tiate themselves with human murder ; and now, like the moa^t deadly 
pestilences advancing through cities and nations, they demanded the 
most merciless libations. Aristomenes of Messenia sacrificed three 
hundred men to Jupiter Ithometes, supposing himself to ojffer an ac- 
ceptabie sacrifiee in so many and sueh choice kieatombs; among whcmi 
was TheopompuB, king of the Lacedaemonians, a noble victim. 
The nation of the Tauri dwelling about the Taurian Chersonesus, 
immediately sacrifice to the Taurian Diana all the strangers they can 
seize among themselves, and those falling into their power by sea. 
Such sacrifices Euripides represents on the stage, Monimus also re-' 
totes f in his collection of wonderful things ^ that at Pella," &o. 

From this specimen it is obvious, not only that oar anthor leaves 
out extraneous matter in his quototions, but also much which is to 
his purpose. Such, too, is the fact with him elsewhere. Still he 
gives us amply enough to substantiate his positions. — Tjians. 

* PliU. Vita Aristidis, e. 9. t £aseb. Praep. Bvaag. III. 16, 
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that once, in & time of great peril to the state, a man 
aad woman of Gaol were huried* to propitiate the pso- 
toetinff gods. Lactantius indeed well remarks, as he t»* 
lates wese horrid rites of worship : * ^ What greater 
evil could those gods inflict upon them, even if in con- 
tiaual wrath against them, than now, when thej nins^ 
be appeased at so horrid a price ? " 

In respect now to the spirit of humanity in dvil and ' 
political life, it was founded chiefly on the common love 
of country. But since the love of country lesbs on a 
refined love of self, it was consequently not strong 
enough to subdue the influences of that selfishness, 
which in and of itself abeady swayed the conduct of 
the individuals. Wherever, therefore, that more refined 
selfishness, which was careful to sustain the state and 
the citizens for the sake of its own advantage, had no- 
thing to fisar, there the pride and avarice of individuaki 
again came forth unshackled. Hence even public life was 
destitute of many institutions of benevolence and love, 
to which Christianity first gave rise. Here too, we 
must bear in mind, that vital Christianity has by no 
means pervaded the whole community of the external 
Cliristian church ; and that consequently it is onlpr here 
and there, where vital Christianity has inflamed mdivi- 
dual communities, and chiefly at the first entrance o£ 
Christianity into the world, that we behold what the 
spirit of Christ is truly capable of accomplishing in this 
respect. 

'llie LOVE whish united together the members of the 
first Christian conefrefi^ations, especially at a time when 
m«ral corruption, l^rgdy, a»d misanthropy had reached 
their highest point in the Roman empire, put all the 
heathen in astonishment. In Minutius Felix,')' the 
heathen Caecilius says of the first Christians : '< This 
harmony of spirit among the Christians must be whtdly 
reprobated and destroyed. They recognise each other by 
secret signs and marks, and mutually love each other 
before they become acquainted. Here and there, a sort 

^ Lactant. Instit. L 21. t Minutii Octavius, c. 9. ^ 2. 
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of volupttioiici religious feeling is intenningled amon^ 
them, and they call themselvee reciprocally brethi'en 
aad Miters" The heathen were often heard to cry out 
"With astonishment respecting the disciples of Christ: 
** See how they love one another !"* Yea, such brother- 
ly love miist indeed have been incomprehensible to the 
heathen : for where selfishness still reigns, love is not 
unfeigned; and selfishness must reign where Christ 
haa not yet become our life. Now, as every Christian 
no longer seeks his own, but that which is his Lord's, 
so it is only among regenerated Christians that true love 
is possible. And just the default of this true, unfeign- 
ed love, was a defect in the civil and political life of the 
heathen in general. On the contrary, the blessed influ* 
ence of the Christian spirit of love, was also evinced in 
many public regulations. It showed itself in the aboli- 
tion of the games of the gladiators. This abolition was 
ooeasioned by Christianity; since these games must 
themselves have continued to nourish in the minds of 
the combatants, as well as of the spectators, a spirit of 
savage cruelty. £ven heathen of the better sort had 
already taken offence on this point. Thus Lucian re- 
lates of the cynic Demonax,f that when the Athenians 
at a certain time were about to give a great exhibition 
of combatants, he came forward, saying : ** Do not do 
this, until you have first thrown down your altar oC 
compassion." How much more must the Christians 
have felt the inhumanity of these amusements. 

That spirit of Christian love manifested itself also in the 
administration of justice ; into which Christianity after** 
wards, in proportion as it pervaded the various states^ 
introduced a milder and more humane spirit ; removing, 
for example, the punishment of crucifixion, of the rack, 
of casting to wild beasts, &c. It was manifested too in 
the manner of Ufe among the various classes of men, 
who all assumed a milder charaoter; and, finally, in 
the establishment of charitable instituiions, e. g. poor- 
houses, infirmaries, free houses of entertainment for in* 

* Tsrt. Apol. c. 3d. t Luciani Denonax, e. 57. 
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digent foreigners, and many institutions of this ^ind, 
which had been almost wholly unknown to heathenisns ; 
so that the first establishment of infirmaries was the 
occasion of general wonder among the heathen.* 

We close this contemplation on the influence of hea- 
thenism, with the spirited words of Athanasius, in 
which he depicts the wide dominion and transforming 
energy of the gospel :\ " Who among men could pene- 
trate even to the Scythians, the Ethiopians, the Persians, 
the Armenians, the Goths, or to those beyond the ocean, 
or beyond Hyrcania ; or who would address himself to. 
the Egyptians and the Chaldeans, — ^to the latter, wha 
practise magic, and are wholly ruled by superstition ; 
to the former, who live in wild and desert countries,—^ 
and preach to both with courage aud wisdom against 
the worship of idols ? Who could have been adequate 
to this, but the Lord of all, the Power of God, our Lord 
Jesus Christ ? He, who not only caused his gospel to 
be preached there by his disciples, but also imparted to 
those nations the full conviction of the heart ; so that 
they thenceforth no longer offered sacrifices to the gods 
of their countries, and gave up also the rudeness of their 
manners. In former times, when the Greeks and Bar-^ 
barians served the heathen gods, they were perpetually 
at war with each other, and were cruel towards their 
own kindred by blood ; yea, no one could travel by land 
or sea, unless armed sword in hand, against improvident 
and mutual contests. Indeed, their whole life was rather 
a service under arms ; their staff was the sword, the 
support of all their hopes. And although they all this 
time continued to serve the gods, yet this was not com- 
petent to change their disposition. But scarcely had 
they turned to the doctrine of Christ, when rudeness 
and murder disappeared ; after that the heart within 
had, in a wonderful manner, been broken and subdued. 
What mere man could ever have been able to accom- 
plish so much ! to march forth to the contest against 
the united legions of idolatry, the combined hosts of 

• Hierooymi Ep. 26. f Athan. Opp. T. h p. 105. 
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demons, the whole world of magic, and all the wisdom 
of Greece ; and, at a single onse^ overthrow them all ! " 



PART V. 

HINTS ON THE STUDY OF CLilSSIOAL LITERATURE. 

Haying thus considered heathenism in its moral as-» 
pect, it will not be unsuitable for us to inquire, with 
what expectations and with what views the study of 
the ancients is now to be prosecuted. 

If we were here to speak of the benefits it is calcu* 
lated to bestow in every other view, except in that of 
morals, we should necessarily have to adduce a great 
many advantages. The ancients are, in fact, not only 
the fathers of all our knowledge, with the exception of 
religion ; but they are also, in many departments, still 
our skilful teachers. Besides, there runs through tlie 
whole of antiquity a lively, intelligent, practical spirit, 
which connects itself in the most simple manner with 
nature ; so that Johannes von Miiller very aptly and 
justly remarks :* " If the experience of antiquity is to 
be applied in our own times, the grand secret, the great 
art is, to give to every thing its right name. The ancients 
spoke not a metaphysical language arising out of ab- 
stract ideas ; and for this reason they are so full of en- 
ergy ; because their figures fall upon, and form the soul. 
We strive to become acquainted with nature ; the an- 
cients felt and painted it." How b^aeficial the study 
of the ancients must be in the respects now mentioned^ 
is obvious. 

Among theologians, such men as Calvin, Bucer, and 
Melaacthon show how important are the advantages for 
the treatment of religious subjects, which are to be de* 
rived from a classical education> 

But here the inquiry meets us, Whether this study 
can also be useful to like Christian, in a moral view ? 

• Werke, B. XV. pp. 4W, 454. 
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This question presents itself with so mnch the more im- 
portance, in proportion as the erroneous opinion hssa 
more and more proTailed in schools of learning, thai it 
is classical education which must form the character and 
disposition of the youth. This view, every Christian 
who has become acquainted, from his own observation 
and experience, with the difference between the heathen 
and the Christian elements of character, must decidedly 
oppose. The spirit of heathenism is different from that 
of Christianity, not only in degree, but also in its very 
essence ; so that ^ven what is good in heathenism, must 
first become imbue'd with the Christian spirit, if it is to 
be regarded as good in the Christian sense. The hea- 
Tenly temper, and the longing after a holy and eternal 
life, are wanting in the poet of antiquity ; the affection- 
ate hand of a paternal God, and the penetrating glance 
into the sinful shallowness of our hearts, are not found 
•in the historian ; faith, love, humility, and hope, exist 
not in the philosophy of the ancients ; and poetry, and 
history, and philosophy, all fail to penetrate the depths 
of the inner man. 

It is true, the heathen have accomplished many 
splendid achievements. Augustin says, they had often 
hazarded far more for their earthly country, than the 
Christians for their heavenly inheritance.* But still 
those deeds were not good, merely because they were 
great and splendid. We must here inquire for the root, 
from which the branches spring. TVith the heathen, 
it is, in most cases, a proud self-exaltation ; such as was 
enstamped as the great principle of life by the Stoic 
school. Or, if it be not selfishness which impels the 
heathen to splendid deeds, yet it is often, probably, the 
strength of some inborn emotion — ^it may be patriotism, 
or conjugal afiFection, or other like impulses of the hu* 
man heart, which the man follows, without having^ ac- 
quired them by effort, and without being himself con- 
scions why he follows them. It is, at least, not the 
spirit of love and humility, — a spirit which springs 

• De CiTit. Dei, V. 18. 
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from > the oabdu^ of that ever active and obtrusive self- 
ishness. 

Let us take a view even of the greatest of the hea- 
then, Socrates. His soul was certainly in some alliance 
with the holy God ; he certainly felt, in his deemon or 
guardian spirit, the inexplicable nearness of his Father 
in heaven ; but he was destitute of a view of the divine 
nature in the humble form of a servant, the Redeemer 
with the crown of thorns ; he had no ideal conception 
of that true holiness, which manifests itself in the most 
humble love and the most affectionate humility. Hence, 
also, he was unable to become fully acquainted with 
his own heart, though he so greatly desired it. Hence 
too he was destitute of any deep humiliation and grief 
on account of his sinful wretchedness ; of thai true hu- 
mility, which no longer allows itself in a biting, sar- 
castic tone of instruction ; and destitute likewise of any 
filial, devoted love. These perfections can be shared 
only by the Christian, who beholds the Redeemer as. a 
wanderer upon earth in the form of a servant ; and who 
receives in his own soul the sanctifying power of that 
Redeemer, by intercourse with him. 

On these grounds, it can neither be permitted in 
general to transplant the spirit of heathenism into the 
youth of Christian seminaries ; nor can the attempt even 
be sanctioned, to engraft some of the better branches of 
the wild olive-tree upon the good; unless, indeed-*— 
which, however, can rarely be supposed in the case of 
tender youth, — the new man has already become so 
strong, that, whatever of good he may borrow from 
heathenism, before he suffers it to pass over into his 
own soul and life, he first commits it to the purifying 
power of that Spirit which must pervade all native and 
acquired good, if it is to be acceptable to God. In those 
schools, indeed, where, instead of the love of Christ, 
ambition and a miserable vanity are continually called 
into action as a stimulus to diligence and efifart, it wiU 
indeed be difficult to do without the influence of the 
heathenish spirit on the minds of the youth. Indeed, 
it would be hard for teachers of this class to point out, 
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"vvherein their method of unfolding and forming the 
human mind, differs from that of the Stoics and the 
gardens of Academus. 

But if now Christianity is not allowed to pervade 
and sanctify the sacerdotal employment of education, 
(for so it deserves to be called,) it would seem in fact 
only to stand as an idle statue in the pathway of the 
Christian's life. We must, therefore, in serious earnest, 
repeat, that the spirit of classic antiquity may aid in 
forming what it will in the human mind, — only not the 
HEART. For this, there is hut one former and teacher, 
and that is Christ and his Spirit. On this account, 
every teacher in a school of learning, who would dis- 
charge the duties of his office as a Christian, is under 
the sacred obligation of pointing his pupils again and 
again to the fact,that the Spirit, which no man knows but 
he who has received it, produces a new life in the souk 
of those who receive it. And if one has anywhere to 
consider, that he may buy gold too dear^ it is in the study 
of classic antiquity. 

We subjoin the words of two of the more ancient 
teachers of the church, upon this subject. Augustin 
says, respecting the study of the ancients :* " The Egyp- 
tians had not only idols and heavy burdens before which 
the Israelites fled with horror; but they had also 
precious implements of gold and silver, and garments, 
which Israel appropriated to themselves^r a better use. 
Just so all the learning and systems of the heathen have 
not only idols, and heavy and unprofitable burdens, 
which every Christian must abhor ; but also liberal arts 
and sciences, which are useful for the service of truth." 
— ^And Sociates, the ecclesiastical historian, says : f 
*^ Heathen learning is nowhere approved of, either by 
Christ or by his apostles, as if it came from God ; but 
still it is not totally rejected as pernicious. And this 

was not done without consideration ; for many philoso- 

« 

• Augastini de doctrina Christ. II. 20, Origen before him had 
already made the same comparison, 
t Socratis Hist. Eccles. IlL 16. 
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tAers among the heathen were not far from the truth.* 
■Jt.ji.ey have not indeed attained to the chief thing in doc- 
j^iie, the knowledge of the m3rstery of Christ* ' Never- 
'thi^less the enemies of Christianity may ber effectually' 
/sitbdued, when one wields their OWn weapons against 
i^^. .3esid.es, Christ and the apostles tell us, that we 
sbouIcL.j^ove all things, to the intent that we may not 
be' deceived. This will not be our lot, if we seize upon 
the Weapons of the enemy, and yet do not accord with 
"them^-^-if we avoid the bad, but hold fast to what is 
good and true, and prove and use it all. Tfrs good 

PERTAINS ALWAYS TO THE TRUTH, LET IT BE WHERE IT 
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V /..'•'• r^tV&.. to lemeni^red that t&is historian lived as Ute as the fifth 

I .- ''eeAliu^' and that/ long before this period, the philosophy of the 

;'; . Xafr^M'and Romans had been greatly improved by the light and 

'.iniu/^e of Christianity. Ammonius: Saccas, a Tbufider of the 

■ ''--^^frTIatonic school at Alexandria* (jti; 'i>. 193^) Was even bom 

..^"and educated as a Christian, and inG.orp.6r&ted- much firom Christian- 

:'*iQr*>iftt> the new medley of philosophy,' Which .soon became so pre- 

'^vsN'^edfc— Trans. 

. --%/v'?t» y^J *^® author should thus give us 'only such brief ** hints on 

'.'.-> I^^U^dy of classical literature," is not easy to conjecture. And 

. ■ .v^V'Wlia^ -^e has given, is rather in the sbape^bfrnemoraiMia,, apparent- 

{r^,^|kuir,down with the design of filling, out a more extended and 

'']*^S^tter connected train of discussion. We may well regret that he 

y'/mdi li'ot tidLe time and space to fill out this promising section in his 

. ;:^;<$Hniai manner. It is to be hoped he WiU yet seiie some occasion 

: ;j;V/jfjij Supplying the deficiency. 

/':>i;l,i*^Shpuld he do this, we shall doubtless find his hintS'OA.thevfborol 

•: -^-dk^iidnce of the study, greatly expanded wd corroborated. This, 

. y^AMfB/^t is the most important point in the whole question. 

y V •-;•)*. The first step in the discussion of this topic, is to ascertain what 

., vVJbis -moral influence actually is, both in its nature and degree ; and 

;' r^en to seek for the causes of the good and of the evil influence, 

■..:..'^i[lfor the requisite modifications. And what but actual experi« 

.. ..-.'^ce is to settle the question, as. to the nature of this influence, 

/ |nst as in every other question of philosophy ? — And when experi- 

.V<uice or testimony on this point, instead of being uniform, is found 

,.' .to be various and even directly opposite, and that too under the 

' same mode of teaching ; where shall we look for the cause of this 

'..\diffsrencef Is it not to be found mainly in the different tempera' 

'-; ment and habits of mental association in different individuals ? One 

:has been excited to sensuality ; another, to unhallowed ambition ; a 
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third is not conscious of any definite moral influence ; and a fourth, 
like the young Spartans, while beholding the drunken slaves, is led 
to feelings of mingled abhorrence and contempt, in riew of the full 
drawn pictures of heathenish vices, which he finds in the classics. 

E&amine, then, the temperaments of these different classes of 
students, and if found in accordance respectively with these differ- 
ent influences, what a lesson must it afford— not merely on the vast 
importance of the best mode of teaching — ^but as to the indivicUtals 
who are to be advised topuraue elauie literature at all ; and to ujhat 
extent ; and at what period of life. What may be safe and saluta- 
ry for one, may be moral death for another ; and what may be too 
perilous in boyhood, may be hazarded in riper years and better eir* 
cumstaoces. The judicious parent and the sagacious and Christian 
preceptor will be awake to the responsibility thus devolving on 
them, in the guidance of the young immortals committed to their 
care. — Taans. 
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ON THE PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN. 

That a higher condition of the human race preceded 
its more degenerate state, is a truth which has been ac- 
knowledged in all ages by the more profound. As the 
«htld becomes a man only among men, so the man be- 
comes a man only by living in human society. Hence 
we must admit, either the eternal existence of human 
society, in which one man has ever been formed by an- 
other ad infinitum^ or else a particular period, when 
God himself introduced man as ready formed for society 
into his present relations of life. Now, as the Scrip- 
tures inform us, that the first human pair fell from a 
holy Itfe in God, into an unholy life in selfishness ; so 
we must believe that man, thus fallen from his primi- 
tive purity, has yet brought with him, from that happy 
period into his sunken state, great capacities and 
powers. Were this not so, even the most important 
phenomena of primitive history would be inexplicable. 
Whence was that deep knowledge in astronomy, in 
geometry, in natural philosophy, in architecture, which 
we find in ancient India, Chaldea, Egypt, and China ? 
Whence, especially, that lively interest in divine things 
and solemn reverence of them ? Whence comes it, if 
the first generation were savages and semi-brutes, that 
among them government, morals, science, art, all were 
founded on religion, and reverence for God was the 
centre of their whole intellectual life ? Heeren says re- 
specting the influence of religion on politics ? * ^' It 
clearly appears from the history of politics, that religion 
maintains a higher political importance, the further we 
trace back history." — ^^ What other sanction of law can 
there be among rude nations, where there is no conviction 

* Heeren's Ideen liber Politik und Verkehr der Volker der a)ten 
Welt. GoU. 1805. B. I. p. 18. p. 22. 
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of the importance of obejing the law, but in religion, 
through which the law is regarded as the command 
of the gods ? " — And a distinguished natural philoso- 
pher thus speaks of the value and employment of nar 
tural philosophy in the primitive world :* ^* A hasty 
glance teaches, that astronomy and the study of nature 
were not means for the attainment of an end, but a sa- 
cred occupation. Hence kings aeted as high prieete and 
astronomers* Osiris in Egypt, and Hoai^ti in CkiiiA, 
five thousand years before Christ,! with his minister 
Yuchi, who ascertained the polar star uad discoYered 
the sphere.** 

Thus the historian testifies to the foimding of politics 
on religion in ancient times ; and the natural philoso- 
pher, to the connection of astronomy and physics with 
the same; but that religion itself rests on immediate re- 
velation, is asserted among others by Herder:^ ^^ Hie 
footsteps of religion, various as may be its costume, are 
found even among the poorest and rudest naticms. 
Whence came it to these nations ? Did every wretched 
wanderer, in some way, discover his system of wordiip 
as a kind of natural theology ? These miserable men 
discover nothing ; they follow in all things the traditieii 
of their Others. Tradition is the mother of their lan- 
guage, as of their religion."'-^Hence ^e historian places 
at the head of all history, an original and higher ^te 
of cultivation in man, proceeding from Qod. Johannes 
von Miiller expresses himself thus on this point :§ 
*'*' There is something very remarkable in the fact» that 
the most ancient nations, though entirely uncultivated 
in other things, had perfectly correct views and know- 
ledge of God, of the world, of immortality, and even of 
the motions of the stars ; while the arts whidi pertain 
to the conveniences of life are much younger. Does tb 

* Schaberth, Naehtseite der Natur, Dresd. 1818, p. 54. '^ 

f According to the extravagant chronology of the Chinese.— ' 
Travs. 

% Herder, Ideen zur Geschichte der Pbilosopbie der Menscheit, 
B. II. p. 288. 

§ Joh. V. Miiller, Weltgeschichte, Th. 1, p. 4. 
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not seem, as though the breath of Divinity dwelling in 
118^ our spirit had acquired through the immediate 
teaching of a higher being, and for a long time retained 
oertain indispensable ideas and habits, to which it could 
not easily have attained of itself? Whateyer, on the 
other hand, pertains to the employment of material ca- 
pacities, was left for the exercise of our own mental 
powers."— *Later investigations and discoveries have 
shown^ that also in these arts of life the most ancient 
people were greatly distinguished. With this intima- 
tion of Miiller, F. Schlegel * should be compared, who 
strikingly shows the necessity of admitting an original 
teaching of the human race by the Spirit of God. And 
especially are the words of the distinguished antiquary, 
Onvarof, to be noted : | ^^ The natural state of man is 
neither the savage state, nor a state of corruptness ; but 
a simple and better state, approaching nearer the divi- 
nity ; the savage and the corrupted man X are equally 
removed from it." 

But we need not stop with these later investigators. 
The universal tradition of the ancient world, spoKe of a 
higher illumination of man at the commencement of this 
ea^hly course. This is declared, first of all, by the 
general tradition of nations of a golden age of the world, 
of Paradise. Moreover, also Plato follows this opinion, 
where Socrates in Philebus, says :§ << All that originated 
in art, originated in the following manner. There was 
once, as it seems to me, a giffe of Uie gods, brought down 
to men from the gods by a certain Prometheus, at the 
same time with the light. Now the ancients, who were 
better than we, and who stood nearest to the gods, have 
handed down to us, that," &c. Plato also gives a hint 
to the same effect in the mythus^ that once in the pri- 
meval penod, Saturn himself became the herdsman of 
the herd of men. And thus Aristotle says : || " The 

* Fr. Schlegel, Ueber die Weisheit der Indier, p. 69. seq. p. 105. 
t Ou^arof, Essais sur les Myst^res d'Eleusis. Paris. 1816, p. 10. 

rHomme corrompiu 

Platonis Philebus, p. 142. ed. Bekker. 

Aristotelis Metaphys, XI. 18. 
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tradition has been handed down in the form of fehle 
from the ancients to h&ter posterity, that the abore- 
named are foda^ and that Deity encircles all natnre ; — 
and that while, according to the varions powers of men, 
eyery art and philosophy has been often discovered and 
again lost, these dogmas, as if remnants of their wisdom, 
have been transplanted to the present time.'' — In the 
same sense, the heathen Caecilius also says :* ^* I give 
credit to ancestors, who, in a yet uncultivated age at 
the beginning of the world, were counted worthy to 
have the gods as friends or kings." 

If now there are sufficient groimds to assume, that 
a state of higher mental cultivation and higher know- 
ledge remained to man on his departure from his primi- 
tive spiritual and holy life in God, so we must also pre- 
suppose that, in such a state, man had a more correct 
knowledge also of the Divine Being. And so the Scrip- 
tures represent it to us, which depict the lapse into idol- 
atry as the consequence of a progressive corruption aftei' 
the fall. We are, besides, led to this supposition by ihe 
fact, that all traditions of a moral import, ever tended 
more and more to a physical interpretation, the further 
they were handed down among posterity. We have 
confirmed this in the text (p. J 6) by some examples. 
These may be increased from many sources. Thus, for 
instance, the religion of Buddha— which, according to 
the most credible witnesses, emanated from Brahmaism 
at a later period, though it is found existing along with 
it in very high antiquity — appears to be only a more 
consistent and more physicaJly apprehended form of 
Brahmaism.f — ^Thus too we find in the Chinese Shuk^ 
ingj the most ancient book of religion, as also in the phi- 
losophy In-kia^ derived from it and founded on it, the 
doctrine of a supreme being m father of all things; but 
its followers, the In-kia^ also call the same being Hoang^ 

• Minutii OctaT. VI. 1. 

t Compare especially the treatise of Mahony : The doctrines of 
Boodha firom the books of the Sengalees. Asiatic Researches, T. 
VII. p. 32, and Buchanan on the religion and literature of Burmah. 
Asiat. Res. T. VI. p. 136. 
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tien, or lofty heatens, and tbos glide over into something 
more physical.* The Shuking has also the doctrine of 
tutelar geuii.f The Yking^ on the contrary, is wholly 
in the strain of metaphysical pantheism. Hence Jo-^ 
hannes von Miiller strikingly says 1% '* Man entered into 
the world with few, but pure and satisfying, ideas ; and 
I think I see these inborn ideas shining forth here and 
there. But, made for labour, he lost himself in subtile 
peculation ; of which the oldest fruit is the Yking" — 
Especially does the truth in question appear to be es- 
tablished by Parseeism. Servan^Akereney or illimita- 
ble time, which here stands above Ormuzd and Ahri- 
nian, is only a pantheistic primeval being, like the Chro- 
nos of the Greeks. How came this bemg now at the 
head of all things ? Certainly only in later times, for 
the purpose of giving a substratum to those two persons. 
It therefore proceeded only from the speculation of af- 
ter times, striving for unity. Many sects of the Per- 
sians have never received it.§ 

* The Chinese now use the word Tien to denote the supreme 
Being. A long and severe dispute was carried on at Rome in the 
course of the seTenteeuth and eighteenth centuries, whether the 
Jesuit missionaries, always so ready to be content with barely bap- 
tising the idolatry of a heathen people, should be allowed in con- 
tinuing to call Jehovah by so ambiguous a term, and one so fitted to 
cherish heathen riews. The Pope finally decided in their favour, on 
condition of their annexing to it the word Tchu, This removed 
the ambiguity ; for Tien Tehm means Lard of the heavens. See 
Mosbeim, vol. V. p. 27. and vol. VI. p. 3» first American edition. 
— Tbaks. 

t Memoires de TAcademie des Inscriptions. T. XXXYIII. p. 
272 sq. 

X Johannes V. Muller*s Werke, B. XVI. p. 41. 

§ See Hyde de Relig. veterum Persarum. Isfrainl, De diversis 
Sectis, Cod. MS. Arab. bibl. reg. Berol. 
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